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Politicians and Trustees 


EXT Tuesday the Government will enter its third Parlia- 

mentary session with the specifically party measures in its 

legislative programme at last disposed of: steel and road 
transport are being returned to- private ownership. Appropriately, 
the last days of the old session have been largely occupied with the 
industries where public ownership continues. There have been 
debates on the annual feports of the nationalised undertakings— 
transport, the fuel and power industries, and the air corporations. 


These debates were to have been, in the theory of 1945, the grand 
inquests which showed that whole industries were run not for private 
greed nor for bureaucratic empire-building, but for the public good. 
It was by this means that the very concept of the public corporation, 
accountable to Parliament for its custodianship of the people’s rail- 
Ways Or power stations, was to be justified. In practice, the debates 
have become, in the eyes of politicians and public, an accepted means 
of filling in the overhanging ends of sessions whose real business has 
been completed months before. That timing is a fair enough reflec- 
tion of the value of the debates as they have been. Some members 
talk objectively and well about. minor issues; some members take 
up local grievances or ride particular hobby horses ; most members 
see the debate as one more stage in the attack and defence of estab- 
lished party doctrines. 

Until 1951, all this was hardly avoidable. The Minister who moved 
that the House should take note of some corporation’s report was 
defending his own creation ; he had to defend it the more extensively 
and dogmatically because he knew so well that its performance had 
disappointed him and everyone else. Similarly, an Opposition scent- 
ing blood was disposed to attack wholesale the Minister, his creature 
and its doings, and the whole principle of public ownership. The 
reversal of roles two years ago, with the creators of the nationalised 
industries become the Opposition, has so far made disappointingly 
little difference. The debates have continued to be used only to 
a secondary extent as trustees’ meetings at which the policy and per- 
formance of the public corporations are seriously and fairly examined ; 
to a much greater extent they have remained an occasion on which 
the partisans of private and public enterprise—armed with whatever 
useful ammunition might be selected from the most recent annual 
reports—have refought old battles and reiterated old warcries. 


If this went on much longer, it would be time to despair of ever 
subjecting nationalised industry to the broad public control without 
which it loses all relation to the theory of democratic socialism. 
Fortunately, there is no reason why this failure should go on. It 
could be excused while the Bills denationalising steel and road trans- 
port were before Parliament and the general issue of public versus 
private ownership was thus kept in the forefront of politics. For 
the rest of this Parliament, both sides can surely feel that they will 
bring themselves no electoral benefit by rehashing stale controversies. 
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Signs of this realisation may, indeed, be detected in 
the contrasting tone and content of the recent debates. 
Inevitably, the dust of battle hung quite thickly over 
last week’s transport debate ; the Transport Commis- 
sion’s report had complained that plans for integration 
which were just maturing had been impeded by the 
denationalisation of road haulage. Labour therefore 
had an obvious and legitimate opportunity to renew, 
in effect, the debate on denationalisation ; and the 
Government spokesmen were consequently defending 
a salient in a party line, though the tone of their 
speeches was nevertheless commendably objective. 

This week’s debate on fuel and power showed, by 
contrast, a mew and more promising stage in the 
development of Parliamentary criticism of the national- 
ised industries. Here there is no salient but a recog- 
nised frontier that no one proposes to move. Such 
matters as absenteeism, output per man-shift, and 
redundancy in obsolete pits would once have been 
debated in the ringing tones of class warfare ; this week 
they were discussed in a manner so objective and 
sympathetic that it would not always have been easy, 
without looking, to credit each speech to the proper 
side of the House. In terms of party politics, if not 
of economics, the administration of the coal mines is 
at last on a fairly even keel, and both parties can con- 
centrate on the objectives of coal policy and the merits 
and demerits of the means the Coal Board is using. 
That still provides plenty of scope for differences on 
party lines. The Conservative bias will always be, 
presumably, towards running the nationalised indus- 
tries as much as possible like other businesses—not 
always a very helpful criterion. Labour, on the other 
hand, will no doubt remain too disposed to identify 
national ownership with highly centralised manage- 
ment, as well as to elevate wider and vaguer notions 
of social benefit above the corporation’s financial 
obligation to pay its way. 


* 


But these are differences of emphasis. The politi- 
cians have moved far from the days of absolute oppo- 
sition between Labour members determined to hold 
the structure set up in 1946 sacrosanct in every detail 
and, on the other side, Conservatives who would admit 
nothing but evil in the Coal Board, though they did 
not propose denationalisation. The Minister of Fuel’s 
account of the latest moves towards improving the 
structure of the coal industry was confused, and it 
would be rash to assume at this stage that much good 
is going to be done. But at least the possibility of 
managerial changes, without doctrinal controversy or 
automatic trade union hostility, is no longer ruled out. 
This week’s debate showed that at last a nationalised 
industry does not have to be treated as either a golden 
cow or a red rag. That is an important gain. 

It rests not only on a more objective and less partisan 
spirit in Parliament. Occasional wide-ranging debates, 
based in most cases on annual reports for a year and 
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more ago, will never in themselves make the corpora- 
tions in any real sense accountable to the public. The 
main responsibility of acting as trustee of the public 
interest must always lie with the Minister. For the 
men who carried out nationalisation that was extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Inevitably, they were less watch- 
dogs on behalf of the public than counsel for the 
defence, or even mere public relations officers. Con- 
servative ministers, if they had given too much scope 
to their party’s instinctive hostility to nationalisation, 
might have moved too far towards the opposite role of 
counsel for the prosecution. That temptation and 
its attendant dangers have fortunately been avoided. 
The proper relationship between a minister and a 
public board is something quite novel and it is still 
far from being clearly defined. But after two years 
of Conservative responsibility it is possible to feel that 
some compromise is being evolved, and to hope that the 
next Labour ministers will not feel themselves driven 
back to the role of partisan champions. 

Such hopes depend on the fact of nationalisation in 
the public utilities being genuinely and plainly an 
accomplished fact. Threats of denationalisation and 
renationalisation, the atmosphere of frontier raids and 
suspected territorial ambitions, must be dissipated. 
An important step to this end could be taken from 
the Government side. It is, after all, the Conservatives 
who have most recently moved the frontier between 
public and private ownership ; one further move, for 
cotton buying, is rightly in prospect. It would surely 
be appropriate to make an entirely forthright declara- 
tion that this is the end of the process: for all other 
industries, the concern of the Conservatives is now to 
make nationalisation work and to save industry from 
further upheavals of ownership. Frontbench policy in 
this respect is not, indeed, in any serious doubt. But 
its blunt reaffirmation should be effective in stopping 
the partisan sniping against the public corporations 
that is still conducted from the backbenches and from 
Tory meetings in the country. 

The response from the Labour side could hardly 
be one that would remove the nationalised industries 
entirely from the scope of party controversy. Their 
experience will continue to be watched in the hope of 
obtaining arguments either for or against further 
nationalisation. But that need not prevent both parties 
from now looking at the corporations much less as 
politicians and much more as trustees, concerned about 
the proper running of public property by methods that 
are broadly agreed. It is only in this spirit that the 
task will be well done; and those who now bear 
political responsibility for the public corporations have 
an equal interest in their efficiency with those who 
created them. 
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1) 


Freer Trade in Europe - 


Ts session of the Organisation for European 

Economic Co-operation which has been meeting 
in Paris this week is likely to prove a crucial one and 
of far greater importance to the trade and prosperity 
of the free European countries than has generally been 
recognised. One of the few successful international 
ventures in the economic field since the end of the war 
has been the programme of European trade “ liberalisa- 
tion ” carried out by the OEEC. The title is immodest 
—or else it is a reflection of the lowered ambitions of 
a world grown cynical—since nothing more has been 
in question than the removal of quotas and other 
quantitative restrictions to trade among the members of 
OEEC. A country can be 100 per cent “ liberalised ” 
and still have a mountainous tariff wall. round its 
market. But tariff duties, bad as they may be, are 
nothing like as final an obstruction to trade as a system 
of quotas. 

Up. to the middle of 1951, the achievement of 
liberalisation was considerable. There were few 
members of QEEC which had not attained the target 
of liberalising 75 per cent of their private trade, and 
many had gone considerably further. The reappear- 
ance, two years ago, of large deficits in the balances of 
payments of several European countries, however, led 
to a period of backsliding. The largest debtors, and 
therefore the worst backsliders, unfortunately, were 
OEEC’s most important members, France and the 
United Kingdom, The percentage of “ liberalised ” 
imports into the United Kingdom fell to 44, and in 
France to zero. These moves by two such large trading 
countries might well have led to a general desertion 
by all the others. Fortunately, that has not happened, 
and some countries have even continued the process 
of relaxation. But there are now signs that this 
state of affairs will not last much longer. Either the 
defaulters will give some earnest of their intention to 
come back into line, or else the other European countries 
will move away from liberalisation. Countries like Italy 
and Belgium, which have liberalised more than 9o per 
cent of their imports, now threaten to beat a retreat 
unless they receive greater reciprocity. Some have begun 
to experience difficulties in their own balances of pay- 
ments, which they are inclined to blame at least in part 
on the- French and British restrictions. European trade 
has clearly reached a branching of the ways. Unless 
new momentum can be put behind the trade programme 
of OEEC, the present partners will, one by one, straggle 
off, each of them seeking to attain security and stability 
by restrictionism and isolation. 

The choice between the alternatives really rests with 
the British Government. It is true that France is as 
much a defaulter from liberalisation as Britain—indeed, 


far more so. But France is still paralysed by the incom- 


petence of its domestic financial policies. In spite of the 


total suspension of liberalised imports, France has now 
accumulated a deficit with the European Payments 
Union of over $850 million and each month brings a 
further addition to the total. Exports are maintained 
at their current level only with the aid of special 
subsidies. France, in short, is operating an economy 
built on a permanent deficit, an achievement made 
possible only by the continued and massive receipt of 
American aid. It is quite apparent that, until such 
time as the internal political situation in France, now 
frozen by the impending Presidential election, permits 
that devaluation of the franc which has clearly become 
imperative, any suggestion for an increase of French 
imports is academic in the extreme. The delegates to 
OEEC do not expect more from their French colleague 
than a gesture for the present and a promise for the 
future. 


* 


From Britain much more was expected. The British 
economy has recovered, as Ministers have been pro- 
claiming to their domestic audiences. If the emergency 
which was cited as the reason for the- suspension of 
liberalisation two years ago has passed away, cannot the 
restrictions now be removed ? At the moment, $8 per 
cent of the United Kingdom’s imports on private 
account are “liberalised,” and, though this is better 
than the 44 per cent of a year ago, it is still a long 
way below the minimum of 75 per cent to which 
the members of OEEC are pledged in principle. The 
statement of Britain’s intentions that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made on Thursday was 
therefore awaited with some anxiety. To European 
eyes, British policy has seemed in recent months 
to be turning away from the Continent rather than 
towards it. The episode of the convertibility plan— 
or, more accurately, the clumsy way in which it was 
handled—gave birth to this suspicion; the attacks 
made at the Conservative Conference on Gatt, 
coinciding with a British request to be released from 
some of its obligations, served as confirmation. It was 
thought that the somewhat less buoyant state of the 
British balance of payments in the last few months 
would be taken as an excuse for a timid approach. 
Reports had been current that the British Government 
intended to increase its percentage of liberalisation only 
to some 65 per cent. This would have been regarded 
as better than nothing, but hardly as enough to rekindle 
some fire of enthusiasm beneath the programme of 
developing European trade. 

Mr Butlet’s announcement that the target was to be, 
not 65 per cent, but 75 per cent (including an inctease 
in the travel allowance from {40 to £50), will therefore 
have come as a welcome surprise to the delegates in 
Paris. This is a bold step, and though Europeans would 
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argue that there was a moral obligation on Britain to do 
something of the sort, it is only fair to point out that 
there was no shadow of a legal obligation under the 
principles of the liberalisation programme. Britain’s 
accumulated debit balance with the EPU is still as large 
as $200 million, and though the recent monthly settle- 
ments have not added to this figure, they have not 
greatly reduced it. It is being done as a deliberate en- 
couragement to the movement towards freer trade in 
Europe. Unquestionably, however, it is also in Britain’s 
own interest, since few things could be more harmful 
to the British export trade than a general movement 
among the members of OEEC towards a reimposition 
of quotas on their imports. The possibility of a general 
economic recession spreading from the other side of the 
Atlantic, which might have been pleaded as an excuse 
for timidity, is really another justification of boldness. 
Those whose memories reach back to 1930 and 1931 
will recall what a commonplace it was in those days to 
deplore the vicious downward spiral of mutual restric- 
tions imposed by the European countries. If such a 
process starts, it becomes compulsory for each country 
io join in, just as the coolest-headed man caught in a 
theatre fire will join in the rush for the doors if it once 
starts. The only protection against a sauve qui peut is 
a prior mutual obligation to maintain the volume both 


of imports and of exports among an important group of 


trading nations. 

Mr Butler can reasonably hope that his speech on 
Thursday will have contributed to a reinvigoration of 
the movement towards freer trade in Europe. But what 
is being attempted in Paris this week is really no more 
than a rescue operation, an effort to get back to the 
position that was first reached two years ago. Much 
more will be required before European trade is libera- 
lised in fact as well as in name. There are three main 
hurdles to be surmounted. 

The first is the chronic economic anaemia of France. 
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To cure that is, of course, a task for the French them- 
selves ; but it would be a false courtesy to refrain from 
warning them that their neighbours will not indefinitely 
abet them in living beyond their means. 


The second task is to see whether the principles o! 
liberalisation cannot be extended to agricultural pro- 
ducts, which have hitherto been almost untouched by 
the programme. The importance of this lies not only 
in the fact that several European countries—Denmark 
chief among them—are largely dependent on agricul- 
tural exports and have hitherto received less than their 
fair share of the benefits of liberalisation. It also lies 
at the root of the philosophy which inspires all move- 
ments towards freer trade, the first and greatest of whose 
benefits ought to be a lower cost of living for the people. 


Thirdly, méans will have to be further sought for 
preventing those sudden ctises in a nation’s balance of 
payments which at present have to be admitted as a 
valid reason for escaping from the obligations of 
liberalisation. This brings the argument back to 
currency, since the proximate reason for these. crises 
clearly lies in the fact that there is, in the world’s present 
arrangements, no automatic corrective mechanism, such 
as the old gold standard used to provide, constantly at 
work to prevent deficits or surpluses from cumulating 
until they reach crisis proportions. If there is to be a 
crisis-proof system of international trade, it will have 
to include some such “ thermostatic” control. And if 
the nations are not prepared to move back to the gold 
standard and submit their domestic policies once more 
to its disciplines, they will have to move in the direction 
of much more flexible exchange rates. By one means 
or another such massive maladjustment as that which 
now afflicts France, or from which Britain suffered in 
1949 and again in 1951, will have to be corrected in 
their early stage if international trade is not to limp from 
one restrictionist crisis to another. 


Malenkov Looks for a Line 


AY one moment last spring it seemed that the death 
of Stalin had set off a new “revolution, full of 
dramatic possibilities. Lately, however, there has been 
a sense of anti-climax in the Soviet scene, as if the 
second act of a play were being performed with no idea 
of what would happen in the third. When Malenkov 
took over, there was no upheaval, only smothered 
convulsions, their most dramatic symptom being the 
liquidation of the powerful Beria faction. Yet, when 
Sir Winston Churchill made his famous speech of May 
11th there seemed much to justify his reference to 
the change of attitude, and, we all hope, of mind, which 
has taken place in the Soviet domain, and particularly in 
the Kremlin, since the death of Stalin. 
He added a warning against action that might impede 
“ any spontaneous and healthy evolution which may be 


taking place inside Russia.” How do the prophecy and 
the exhortation look now, six months later ? 

Sir Winston’s carefully qualified words reflected the 
almost universal reaction in the West to the news 
of successive gestures made by Malenkov and his 
colleagues not only to the outside world but also, in 
the form of amnesties and propaganda about civil rights 
and justice for racial minorities, to their own Soviet 
subjects and to the satellite countries. The Kremlin 
seemed to be turning, slowly but perceptibly, on to 
a more liberal bearing than Stalin had ever permitted. 
But since the fall of Beria the news from Moscow has 
changed. The flow of gestures has dried up ; nationalist 
tendencies among Soviet minority peoples have been 
repressed again, and there is no more talk of civil rights. 
Are we back to Stalinism—but without Stalin ? 
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It may be easier to answer these questions after 
next week’s celebration of the anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution. Up to now, there is little 
solid evidence to go on. Except for the almost unprece- 
dented volume of economic information, the news from 
Moscow remains curt and cryptic. It leaves unanswered 
all the really big questions. Biggest of these, and the 
hardest to answer, is the question about the internal 
situation on which present Soviet foreign policy is 
founded. This enigma may be broken down into more 
precisely formulated questions. What is Malenkov’s 
personal position now ? Could he speak for the Soviet 
Union in a conference with the British Prime Minister ? 
Why is it that the new Soviet government seems much 
more vigorous in its economic policy than in the hand- 
ling of its political affairs ? 


* 


An aid to analysis, to be used only with due caution, 
may be found if Malenkov’s position is related to that 
of a prime minister in a country, such as France, which 
lacks a stable parliamentary majority. Malenkov has 
no need to count heads in the Supreme Soviet when 
that docile body is convened ; but his first concern must 
be to ensure for himself, inside and outside the Kremlin, 
the backing of a majority among the rival groups in the 
struggle for power that Stalin’s death unleashed. This 
is no mere business of playing off against one another 
the army and the security police, the peasants and the 
urban proletariat. The Beria crisis revealed that the 
rivalries reach to the topmost pinnacles of power and 
penetrate the inmost sanctuaries of the Communist 
party itself. To remain on the throne for which Stalin 
anointed him, Malenkov has to win over or browbeat 
enough of his restive court to enable him to proceed 
ruthlessly against pretenders. 

In this he has shown great skill. Although sur- 
rounded now by men like Khrushchev, Bulganin and 
Zhukov, whose hands have been strengthened—and 
their ambitions doubtless whetted—by the elimination 
of Stalin and Beria and the decline. of rival stars, 
Malenkov has steered a course which, while involving 
some abrupt changes of direction, has assured a majority 
at all critical moments. But it seems not to be always 
the same majority. He may, for example, have downed 
Beria by branding him as a rash liberaliser, thus gaining 
the support of the Stalinist diehards ; he may now be 
conciliating Beria’s surviving supporters by adopting 
some of the purged man’s policies—but in so doing he 
must again arouse the suspicions of the diehards. In 
these circumstances not even the most skilful of middle 
courses can be steered indefinitely. 

Similar difficulties confront Malenkov and Molotov 
outside the Soviet frontiers. Mao Tse-tung has now 
made Peking a second Moscow (or fourth Rome) ; his 
price is higher than in Stalin’s time, and he demands 
not only political support but also an almost limitless 
amount of economic aid. The European satellites, too, 
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are clamouring at least for the easing of the economic 
burdens laid on them by Moscow. Malenkov, from 
his uneasy throne, cannot silence these clamours as 
easily as Stalin did. How long will it be before these 
concessions to China and the satellites collide with the 
demands of the new programme of economic conces- 
sions to the masses at home ? 


It is precisely over these domestic economic conces- 
sions—again enlarged by Mikoyan, the trade minister, 
only this week—that the most interesting questions 
arise. Malenkov seems to have failed to muster a 
majority behind any new political programme, either 
at home or abroad ; but his government has plunged 
boldly into a new economic policy in which, for the 
first time, the Soviet consumer has been given a place 
of consideration. This is a gamble that must disturb 
many of the Soviet leaders. The marshals may see in 
it a threat’ to a decade of massive military budgets ; the 
diehards can hardly surrender without qualms the abso- 
lute priority hitherto given to heavy industry. How have 
the groups that blocked the “ Beria” policy of liberali- 
sation and of civil rights been persuaded to accept these 
concessions to consumer and peasant ? 

The agreement that has been reached here would 
seem to be an agreement under pressure from below. 
The long suppressed demand of the Soviet masses for 
better living conditions has forced itself to the surface. 
Stalin’s death evidently encouraged their hopes ; the 
talk of civil liberties earlier this year emboldened them 


Education and Sanitation 


Sanitary evils and strikes [according to Mr Cobden] 
are both owing to the want of intelligence amongst the 
people, after Parliament and the Executive Government 
have taken education into their consideration and adopted 
sundry measures with regard to it, off and on, for half 
a century past. Very soon after 1800 Joseph Lancaster 
begun to draw attention to the subject ; George III gave 
him some support ; and ever since the question of educa- 
tion has more or less continually occupied the attention 
of the public and of Parliament. . . . The result of our 
vast appliances to promote education and intelligence 
are complete and conspicuous failures. Is it not time, 
therefore, to express doubt whether our system be adapted 
to the end proposed ? . . . By inculcating observation, 
it might be supposed to sharpen the faculties, and so 
prepare men to learn and to profit by the events of the 
material world. But the general system of education for 
the multitude scarcely does this. It may almost be doubted 
whether it be not even positively injurious in this respect. 
It teaches them directly to disregard the world about 
them, and fixes their attention on something very different, 
At least our common school education does not teach 
that observation of external objects, and that exercise of 
the senses, which enables people to find out and obey 
the laws of health, and the laws which govern the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. We do not so much need 
new appliances to inculcate intelligence as to overhaul the 
old institutions long ago established for this purpose, and 
adapt them to modern times. 


The Cconomist 


October 29, 1853 
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to express themselves ; Beria himself, according to his 
accusers, led the peasants to expect exactly the kind of 
concessions that are now being granted to them. The 
lid once lifted, it was obvious. that it could not be 
screwed down as tightly as before without risk of 
explosion. So, while civil rights vanished from the 
propaganda curriculum, even the diehards felt they 
must accept Malenkov’s proposal for an economic new 
deal for the common man. Agreement on a move in 
this direction does not, however, imply agreement on 
its scale. The diehards and soldiers might be expected 
to argue that Malenkov’s new economic policy would be 
wise and safe only if it accompanied a move towards a 
genuine relaxation of international tensions, a relaxation 
real enough to permit a fair measure of disarmament 


and a slowing down of the race for industrial equality 
with the West. 


Yet no such move is taking place. The gestures 
made during Malenkov’s first hundred days of power 
have all but petered out. If the iciness of Stalin’s inter- 
national policies showed signs of breaking up in the 
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spring, winter is now setting in again. There may be 
no return to a hard frost ; for those in Moscow who 
sponsored the wooing gestures earlier this year can 
point to the substantial results they obtained at small 
cost. But the results were not quite good enough ; the 
East German rising in June and Dr Adenauer’s electoral 
victory showed the limitations of the policy. On present 
form, the West can now expect nothing more than frigid 
flirtation—a_ selective courtship: of the frailer of the 
western allies ; and even that does not seem to be based 
on firm and agreed intentions in Moscow. 


All the evidence to date suggests, indeed, that 
the much-advertised “collective leadership” in the 
Kremlin has still to agree on a comprehensive policy. 
Malenkov the manager is being permited to put the 
Soviet economic house in order; but that is all. In the 
international sphere, Soviet tactics have become prag- 
matic, almost Fabian ; there is a clear intention to avoid 
engagement with the adversary, to stay away from any 
conference table at which firm decisions would have to 
be taken—in one word, to stall. 


Liberty and Lunacy 


T would be tempting to regard the new Royal Com- 
mission on the lunacy laws as the outcome of a 
case that has recently received much publicity ; that of 
the fourteen-year-old girl under “ care and protection ” 
who was sent to a mental hospital. Perhaps the timing 
of the announcement had something to do with this 
case. But periodic Royal Commissions are proper to 
a field in which medical knowledge and public opinion 
can change rapidly. The time had come for a recon- 
sideration of the laws, especially in view of the changes 
brought about by the national health service. 


The new Royal Commission is to consider the law 
and administrative machinery relating both to mental 
illness and to mental deficiency. -The distinction 
between the two, though clear enough in most cases, is 
sometimes blurred, and it maybe a patient’s age when 
he first seeks treatment that determines whether he is 
regarded as mentally ill or defective. Legally, however, 
the distinction is sharp. The legislation on mental 
illness has developed from the Lunacy Act of 1890. 
The first Act dealing with mental defect was not passed 
until 1913. 

Yet the two sets of laws are inspired by the same 
principle. Their purpose is to protect the public from 
damage to life and property that might be inflicted by 
the insane and defectives ; to ensure humane care and 
treatment for them ; to protect their own property and 
to preserve as far as possible their civil rights. By the 
Act of 1890, the interests of certified patients, detained 
under a magistrate’s order, were put under the pro- 
tection of the Board: of ‘Control, and their property 


rights were safeguarded by the Court of Protection and 
the Lord Chancellor and his officers. 


These arrangements for protecting certified patients 
have stood the test of time and work well in practice. 
But they do not overcome the stigma of certification, 
with all that it implies of enforced detention. Perhaps 
this stigma might be less pronounced if there were a 
more general awareness of relatives’ rights under 
section 72 of the Lunacy Act. The nearest relative 
can, at any time, order the discharge of a certified 
patient even against the advice of the hospital. The 
superintendent has power to issue a “ barring certifi- 


- cate” only if he considers the patient dangerous or unfit 


to be at large, and this power is used very rarely. 
Thus, even certified patients can leave a mental 
hospital if their relatives wish it. Nevertheless, certifi- 
cation imposes a sharp legal distinction—similar to the 
distinction, also carrying a stigma, that used to be 
imposed under the poor law on those entering institu- 
tions. People would always be reluctant to seck 
treatment if they had to be singled out in this way ; and 
after 1890 reform was concentrated on enabling them 
to enter and leave mental hospitals of their own free 
will, without having to submit to the special legal 
process of certification. The culmination of these 
efforts was the Mental Treatment Act of 1930. Since 
then people have been able to apply for admission as 
voluntary patients by signing a form. On the same 


form, they undertake to give three days” notice of their 
intention if they wish to leave ; but there is no power 
to bring them back when they simply walk cut. 
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Voluntary admission to a mental hospital has proved 
a great help to those suffering from the less serious— 
and more transient—forms of mental disorder. It has 
also done more than anything else to remove the stigma 
associated with mental hospitals and to improve their 
atmosphere. Freedom from restraint, varied occupa- 
tions, clubs, canteens, shops and open—that is, 
unlocked—wards are now ordinary features of mental 
hospitals and would have been introduced in any case ; 
but they appeared more quickly with the arrival of 
large numbers of voluntary patients, and all but the 
most disturbed of the certified patients share their 
benefits. 

Over the whole of England and Wales 60 per cent 
of new cases admitted to mental hospitals—as distinct 
from the chronic cases who form the bulk of their 
population—are now voluntary patients; in some 
hospitals the proportion is as high as 90 per cent. But 
a few people object to signing a form of any sort. Since 
1948, the Maudsley Hospital has been able to take 
such cases without any formality at all—without even 
informing the Board of Control—and @arly this year 
the same facility was introduced experimentally in 
certain hospitals in one of the metropolitan regions. 


* 


Voluntary patients have to be capable of showing 
their willingness to enter hospital. There are some 
patients, however, who are too ill to express their 
willingness or unwillingness. If they are likely to 
benefit from treatment, they can avoid being certified 
by being admitted to hospital “temporarily” and can 
be kept in hospital on this basis for as long as a year. 
This provision of the Mental Treatment Act has proved 
useful in, for instance, the temporary insanity that 
sometimes follows childbirth; and presumably the 
Royal Commission will consider whether it should be 
widened. 

In London and a few other places, another device 
for avoiding certification is the observation ward of a 
general hospital. The official who has inherited the 
mental illness functions of the old poor law relieving 
officer—the “duly authorised officer”—<can send 
urgent cases for observation lasting for up to seventeen 
days. In London last year, only 35 per cent of the 
patients admitted to observation wards had sub- 
sequently to be certified. Twenty-five per cent became 
voluntary patients in mental hospitals, and most of the 
remainder did not have to be admitted to a mental 
hospital at all. It is, therefore, unfortunate that since 
1948 so many observation wards have been diverted 
to other uses. Because of the shortage of observation 
beds more people than need be have to be admitted 
direct to a mental hospital, and if they refuse to come 
as voluntary patients they may have to be certified. 

One of the major questions facing the Royal Com- 
mission is whether certification could sometimes be 
avoided for mental defectives as it can be for the 
mentally ill. At present, a local health authority has 
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the duty of “ ascertaining” the mental defectives in its 
area ; ascertainment is based on social incompetence, 
on the defective’s inability to look after himself or to be 
taught to do so. But anyone thus deemed a defective is 
not necessarily certified. Certification, by a magistrate’s 
order, follows, as a rule, only if the defective’s con- 
dition is bad enough to make his removal to an institu- 
tion, or to the care of a guardian, desirable in his own 
interests. Once moved to more favourable surroundings 
and given skilled training, a defective is often able to 
live a fairly normal life and can be released on licence, 


and perhaps subsequently discharged from the order 
certifying him. 


+ 


There is thus no provision for voluntary admission 
to an institution for mental defectives. Nor is there 
any provision allowing the relatives to discharge a 
mental defective from an institution against the super- 
intendent’s advice. Champions of civil liberties see in 
this an infringement of individual rights, and a strong 
case can certainly be made out for a parent’s right to 
have a mentally defective child at home. On the other 
hand, poor home care is the usual reason for removing 
a defective to an institution, and it is the defective 
child who is most likely to be exploited and cruelly 
treated or neglected. To strike a fair balance between 
civil liberties, the protection of the public and the pro- 
vision of care and treatment is much more difficult in 
cases of mental deficiency than of mental illness, partly 
because mental defect is a permanent disability and 
partly because parents’ rights do not always coincide 
with the best interests of their defective children. 

The Royal Commission will probably be mainly 
concerned with this issue of detention versus civil 
liberty. It will presumably also consider such matters 
as whether the divorce laws affect the release of mental 
hospital: patients on trial, which interrupts the period 
of continuous institutional care laid down as grounds for 
divorce. It may also, according to the Prime Minister, 
consider the special problem of old people—one 
that is so urgent that it ought not to wait for the 
deliberations of a Royal Commission. Before 1948, 
the senile could be admitted for care to the general 
hospitals of local authorities or to the sick wards of 
their institutions, and certification was avoided. This 
sort of accommodation is now denied them, and they 
may have to be certified for no other reason than that 
mental hospitals can then be compelled to take them 
in. There are, it is true, a few hospitals where senile 
people over 70 who have never been in a mental 
hospital before can be admitted without certification. 
But there are not nearly enough of them. The provision 
of accommodation is outside the commission’s terms of 
reference. But if it is able to suggest ways of relaxing 
the law so that the certification of old people is avoided 
more easily, it will do much towards solving a problem 
that will get ever bigger as the population ages. 
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Wisitesdicaonns 


Trieste in the Commons 


“rine first Labour speaker in Wednesday's debate on 
Trieste-in the House of Commons, Mr Noel Baker, 

began his attack on the Government on the wrong foot. 
“They had made Trieste,” he said, “a deadly weakness at 
the heart of Europe.” That is surely not true. The weak- 
ness has been there for years but in recent months, as 
Mr Eden emphasised, it has been getting worse. To the 
Opposition’s charge that a unilateral decision had been un- 
wisely taken in favour of Italy and against Jugoslavia, Mr 
Nutting, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, made a 
most telling retort. It was not, he said, for the Opposition 
“who recommended that the whole of the territory should 
go to Italy ” in 1948 to cavil at the present desire to imple- 
ment the Three Power Declaration in respect of Zone A. 
The natural attraction of Marshal, Tito’s liberalised regime 
for Labour supporters should not blind them either to recent 
history or to the logic in the Italian case. 

rhe Government, it is true, went wrong on October 8th 
in the manner and timing of the Anglo-American declara- 
tion. Yet Mr Eden’s insistence that the proposed with- 
drawal of troops “ will lead to a final solution” and Mr 
Nutting’s replies to subsequent questions did not make 
clear the fact that both Signor Pella and Marshal Tito had 
been told that Italian claims on Zone B would not receive 
any further active support. If that assurance had been given 
publicly instead of privately it would have been a bitter 
pill for Rome, but it might have helped to avoid some of 
the present tension. If, in addition, the decision to withdraw 
had been announced less precipitately Marshal Tito would 
have had more time to consider his reaction to it. 

Whatever the arguments about method, however, and 
about how far the present crisis is due to American pressure 
in favour of a “ solution,” two points of importance emerge 
from the House of Commons debate. The first is that the 
origins of this latest decision go back to Mr Eden’s visit to 
Belgrade a year ago ; from his conversations at that time he 
“concluded that a settlement along the zonal boundaries, 
although by no means ideal, was the only practicable one 
in all the circumstances.” The second is that, if this was the 
Government’s view after quiet reflection, then their recent 
decision to act on it now should not be reversed. Every 
effort should be made to bring about the proposed con- 
ference between the western powers and Italy and Jugo- 
slavia, and there should meanwhile be a pause before any- 
thing else is done. But the ultimate aim must remain the 
withdrawal of troops from Zone A. To get agreement it 
may yet be necessary to set a date for the departure of the 
last units and so reduce the elements of bluff that may persist 
in the Italian and Jugoslav attitudes. 
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Mr Bevan’s Decline 


R BEVAN’S second attempt to oust Mr Morrison from 
M the deputy leadership of the Parliamentary Labou: 
Party has proved no more successful than the first.. Last yea: 
Mr Morrison won by 194 votes to 82 ; this year by 181 to 76. 
So slight a reduction in Mr Morrison’s very comfortable 
majority cannot give the challenger any consolation. M: 
Morrison’s loss of 13 votes almost certainly reflects some 
revulsion against his challenge to Mr Arthur Greenwood 
for the treasurership of the party. His last-minute with- 
drawal from that contest irritated some of his sponsors 
without appeasing those who criticised his nomination. 
Although Mr Greenwood’s subsequent handling of the 
Margaze conference reinforced the argument that he should 
retire from the National Executive, Mr Morrison was 
nevertheless expected to lose some votes in this. week’s 
ballot, and the small defection does not shake his position. 


* 


For Mr Bevan the result is doubly distressing. Not only 
has he lost six votes since last year—and a challenger can 
ill afford any decline, however slight—but the figures justify 
the warnings of some of his friends who regretted his 
decision to stand. Instead of his vote benefiting from the 
Morrison-Greenwood affair, Mr Bevan has merely alienated 
a few Labour MPs who supported him last year. The main 
argument for his opposing Mr Morrison this time rested 
on the belief that he would thereby consolidate his claim 
to the third position in the party. Yet this was by no means 
certain, even if his vote had been maintained. In the last year 
Mr Gaitskell has made considerable strides within the party. 
and his is a challenge Mr Bevan cannot ignore. Against 
Mr Morrison, Mr Bevan must always have time on his side : 
but if Mr Gaitskell emerges as a real force Mr Bevan wil! 
for the first time lose the advantage of age. Both men, o! 
course, have plenty of time to jockey for position ; but i! 
@ decline in Mr Morrison’s standing were merely to be 
balanced by a rise in Mr. Gaitskell’s, other things being 
equal, Mr Bevan’s last state would be worse than his first. 

Not that the leadership of the party seems likely to be on 
offer yet awhile. There is no sign of Mr Attlee retiring 
and the hierarchies of political parties commonly change 
with the speed of a glacier. In recent weeks rumours of 
major changes within the Cabinet have continued ; several 
Ministers, both old and young, are undoubtedly overduc 
for replacement. _The only certain move, however, is the 
departure of Lord Cherwell. His resignation will deprive 
the Prime Minister of a treasured confidant and the Opposi- 


tion of a favourite target, but in itself it is of little political 
moment. 
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Implications of Guiana 


F there was any chance of the situation in Guiana 
I becoming a serious party issue in this country, it dis- 
appeared with the debate in the House of Commons last 
week, and the Lords, when they in turn debated the subject 
on Wednesday, naturally did not reopen the party battle. 
The responsible leaders of both parties are agreed in con- 
demning the behaviour of the dismissed Guianese ministers, 
and the only difference of substance is over tactics. The 
Opposition continued to maintain that the Governor should 
at least have tried to set things right by using his reserved 
powers. But the Government had the better of the 
argument ; reserved powers, however formidable on paper, 
were never designed for a situation such as developed in 
Guiana. 

But if the measure of agreement in this country is 
welcome, the colony itself does not seem to be any happier. 
When the constitution was suspended the men who made 
this step mecessary remained at liberty. That was a wise 
initial policy, but it certainly produced an anomalous 
situation. The leaders of the People’s Progressive party 
took their chance to foster protest strikes on the sugar 
plantations. They have had enough success for the 
Governor last week to use his emergency powers to put five 
of them under preventive arrest for an indefinite period. 
This seems to be a necessity, though regrettable, but has 
anyone yet begun to consider how to keep the leaders of the 
discredited party out of power when progress towards 
constitutional liberty begins again ? 

The Government has rightly made it clear that its 
measures in Guiana carry no wider implications. For this 
reason, Dr Nkrumah’s cleaning of his own house on the 
Gold Coast is doubly welcome. He has suspended two 
prominent members. of his party on the grounds that they 
were engaged in pro-Communist activity. This action 
should both encourage colonial people everywhere to put 
more faith in the British Government’s intentions and that 
Government itself to look favourably on the proposals that 
Dr Nkrumah put forward so courteously yet firmly for 
further constitutional advance on the Gold Coast. Mr 
Lyttelton has already said that he finds the broad principles 
acceptable, 


Mikoyan—at Your Service 


ALENKOV’S plan for improving the consumer’s lot is 
M now taking a more concrete shape. He himself first 
gave the broad outlines and asserted that a “sharp rise” 
in the output of consumer goods is now both possible and 
necessary. The party secretary, Nikita Khrushchev, 
sketched a programme of incentives to get the necessary 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Now, Anastasi Mikoyan, 
deputy premier and minister of home trade, has filled many 
gaps by his speech on the need to improve distribution and 
step up supplies. Mikoyan has been the Soviet supreme 
salesman for many years and he again used some tricks of 
his trade, emphasising, for example, the notable rise in 
champagne consumption. He has also revealed many inter- 
esting figures of the planned production of Soviet light 
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industry, in which the emphasis is shifting towards the 
provision of comforts and semi-luxuries. Some of the 
targets sound very impressive by Soviet standards: by 1955 
industry should produce annually $00,000 vacuum cleaners 
and 330,000 refrigerators ; in 1956 it should supply 4.4 
million wireless sets, 1 million television sets and 23 million 
clocks and watches. 

These figures cannot be simply compared with western 
output. Whereas American or British sellers deal with a 
fairly saturated market, Mikoyan may expect a salesman’s 
paradise. Nevertheless, such large quantities will put a 
great strain on Soviet industry. Much is being made of 
the fact that defence industries are to play a part in this 
drive, although it is well known that arms factories have 
always produced consumer goods as by-products. On the 


other hand, if the output of light industry is really to be } 
stepped up above original plans, it will compete for scarce : 


resources with heavy industry and defence. 


This makes one wonder whether the Soviet leaders, with- ° 


out a change in the international situation, will be able to 
persist in these first steps “to catch up with the West” 
in the field of consumption. Mikoyan counters such doubts 
in an interesting passage, candid about the past and hopeful 
for the future: 

Many sceptics, particularly among ill-wishers, will ask 
what we have found to astonish the world. Obviously 
we do not intend for the moment to astonish anybody by 
our output of washing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
refrigerators. We have only just organised it. Yet, the 
speed at which we are going to make up arrears may well 
astonish many a sceptic. 

It will not be possible to check this prophecy, like 

Malenkov’s earlier pledges, until two or three years have 
passed. 


A Decade after Stalingrad 


IELD-MARSHAL PAULUS, commander of the German 6th 
Army at Stalingrad, has now been allowed to leave 


the Soviet Union and return to Eastern Germany. There : 


is no reason to doubt this announcement from Soviet 
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sources, as the Russians have just allowed several thousand 
German prisoners to return, many of them SS officers and 
men. They have been permitted to go to the west if 
they wish, though most of them are bitterly ant- 
Russian and some have not recovered from worship of 
Hitler. It seems improbable that the Soviet authorities 
would be harder on Field-Marshal Paulus, who was so 
useful to them as founder of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee in Russia during the war. If they keep him in 
the Soviet Zone, it may be assumed that they wish to 
prevent his being questioned. by western intelligence 
officers, or that he still has a role to play in the Soviet 
German. army. 


* 


Soviet policy towards the German prisoners and the 
East German forces has changed since Malenkov succeeded 
Stalin. Previously the repeated efforts of Germans, includ- 
ing Pastor Niemiller, to secure the release of the remaining 
prisoners met with no response. The thousands of high- 
ranking officers who had been sent to labour camps for 
2§ years in 1949, when the establishment of the Bonn 
government sealed the division of Germany, seemed likely 
to stay there unless plans for West German rearmament 
were abandoned. At the same time, it appeared certain 
that the Soviet Zone army, known as the “ barrack-based 
police,” would be openly proclaimed as the new national 
defence force at this year’s celebration of Napoleon’s defeat 
at Leipzig. 

Malenkov appears to have realised that this policy 
hindered Communist appeals for German unity and helped 
advocates of the European army. In May, when con- 
cessions were first offered to the East Germans, the decision 
was taken to free some of the German prisoners in Russia, 
and mention of the People’s Army dropped out of public 
speeches. The revolt of June 17th, though it evidently 
brought a great deal of uncertainty and some changes in 
Soviet policy in Germany, did not alter this decision. 
Many of the prisoners have returned, and, at the Leipzig 
anniversary this month, speakers extolled Russo-German 
comradeship-in-arms without proclaiming the People’s 
Army. This probably means ne more than that Malenkov 
follows better advice on psychological warfare than Stalin 
did. There is no reason to assume that Field-Marshal 
Paulus will not continue to work for re-establishment of a 
Russo-German alliance. This would, after all, be in keep- 
ing with the tradition of Stein’s Prussia and Bismarck, not 
to mention the Reichswehr under General von Seeckt. 


The Elysee Stakes 


FE: the next six weeks even optimists need not expect 
any bold moves from the French government and 
parliament. Politicians will avoid sticking their necks out 
lest they spoil their own or their party’s chances at the 
forthcoming presidential election. Already much lobbying 
is going on among more than 900 parliamentarians from 
both Chambers, who will gather in Versailles on December 
17th to elect M. Auriol’s successor. It is strange that so 
much is being made of the presidency, which has never 
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played in France the role it plays in the United States, and 
the powers of which were further limited by the postwar 
constitution. But the short and feeble lives of the govern- 
ments of the Fourth Republic have strengthened the posi- 
tion of a man who can be certain of seven years in office. 
The safe seat in the Elysée has become a glittering prize 

Many candidates have entered the race and many more, 
still protesting at this stage, will probably be cajoled to 
the starting gate. M. Laniel, the right-wing independent 
prime minister ; M. Bidault, the Christian Democratic (MRP 
foreign secretary ; and the Radical, M. Yvon Delbos, are 
currently tipped in Paris as the best bets for the first round. 
Another Radical, M. Queuille, is given a good chance in 
the second ballot. Should no absolute majority crystallise 
even then, such public figures as M. Herriot might appear 
on the stage. In only three previous presidential elections 
was the second ballot needed. It is feared, however, that 
more time may be needed to fill the seat left vacant by 
M. Auriol. French political alignments are very unstable 
and there is no clear division between Left and Right. 
Those, for example, who could strike a bargain on economic 
issues may well be divided on religious questions. To com- 
plicate matters even more, the attitude towards EDC— 
cutting across almost all party allegiances—has become a 
vital electoral issue. 

Here may be an opportunity for the disciplined ranks of 
Communist electors. At last week’s plenary meeting of the 
Party’s Central Committee its secretary, M. Duclos, asserted 
that the Communists “are ready, in all the acts of parlia- 
mentary life, to contribute . . . to the defeat of promoters 
and defenders of a European army.” Did his hints of 
co-operation imply that the Communist delegates will no 
longer stick to their own candidate throughout, but throw 
their votes after a time into the balance in favour of an 
anti-German successor to M. Auriol ? 


The Last Ration Book 


tS Minister of Food’s announcement on Wednesday 
that control of oils, fats and milk products will end in 
1954 was not quite the last nail in the coffin of food ration- 
ing. No announcement has yet been made about bacon, 
but as it is already embarrassingly plentiful new ration books 
will hardly be issued for that. The date for the end of 
rationing is now likely to be the second week of May, when 
the present books expire—unless it withers away earlier. 
Condensed and dried milk will be largely handed back to 
the trade by the early spring, and the last control is to be 
dismantled by the autumn. 

The two obstacles to abolishing the rationing of fats have 
seemed to be, first, the dollar cost of buying the extra 
supplies needed, and secondly, the expected rise in the price 
of butter. Both these difficulties have partly melted away. 
The Minister once said that the extra fats needed would 
cost {22 million, of which some {10 to £12 million would 
be in dollars. But the trade now estimates that the cost 
will not be more than £12 to £15 million, probably all of 
it in sterling—as a result, it is claimed, of skilful private 
buying. As for the butter price, the pessimists in the trade 
do not think that they will be able to sell butter at more 
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than about 4d. over the present price of 3s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
and even the most optimistic do not reckon on more than 
about 4s. 6d. A better quality margarine will then be on 
the market at perhaps 1s. 8d. or rs. rod., and experience in 
other countries where they eat margarine does not suggest 
that butter can hold its own at much more than double 
the price. 

At such a low price British production of butter would be 
quite uneconomic. It will only add to the difficulty of 
freeing milk products—a problem far more intractable 
than that of decontrolling fats. People are drinking rather 
less milk than they did last year and still less than the year 
before. The surplus goes to the manufacturers of condensed 
and dried milk, whose products are bought, and stored, by 
the Ministry. But what will happen when the trade has to 
find its own market ? The Government may have almost 
to give milk to the manufacturers if they are to sell so much 
to the public. The same applies to the manufacturers of 
butter and cheese. If the Government accepts the farmers’ 
interpretations of its obligations, it is committed to a subsidy 
without limit and without end. 


Milk Marketing 


HE farmers’ representatives are keeping up their pressure 
T on the Government. This week it has been the turn of 
the vice-chairman of the Milk Marketing Board, Mr W. R. 
Trehane, to urge that the board should without further 
delay be given back its prewar powers over the production 
and distribution of milk. Unlike the other producers’ boards, 
the Milk Marketing Board has continued in operation since 
1940, but as agent for the Ministry of Food acting under 
its orders. It is therefore ready, as well as anxious, to 
resume its old role as soon as the Ministry stands down. 

Before the war the board was uniquely successful in 
manipulating the milk market so as to get higher prices for 
producers. Its great powers and the use made of them, 
particularly in the fixing of minimum retail prices, were 
condemned then by successive committees of inquiry. It 
is hard to see what possible justification exists for resurrect- 
ing these powers when milk producers enjoy the protection 
of a government price guarantee. 

The producers’ case is that this guarantee may soon be 
adjusted so as to assure them of no more than a minimum 
return. They therefore want additional protection, and they 
claim that the Minister’s authority, under the Marketing 
Act of 1940, to appoint a few members to the board and 
to override its decisions constitutes an adequate protection 
against abuse. They also point out, quite rightly, that 
action is needed quickly to improve the efficiency of milk 
production and to expand further the market for liquid milk. 

But what action would the board take ? Probably it 
would rely, as in the past, on educational work among both 
producers and consumers. Such work, however, useful, is 
hardly adequate in a situation in which milk producers are 
insulated completely from the market. Small producers get 
an unjustified bonus ; producers in remote areas (where 
transport costs are high) get almost the same price as those 
who are near their market ; and few get an adequate incen- 
tive to improve the quality of their milk. Would a pro- 
ducers’ board deal with such anachronisms ? It would be 
far more likely to shelter behind a government subsidy ; 
and in the field of distribution it would probably lead, as 
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the Williams report argued in 1948, to the creation of a 
rival distributors’ monopoly. At the best, the Minister’s 
powers of control would stop flagrant abuse. Government 


policy for milk should surely aim higher than a stalemate 
of that kind. 


Clearing the Slums 


F Mr. Macmillan needs more evidence to justify a switch 
I in housing policy, he will find it in this week’s proteed- 
ings of the National Housing and Town Planning Council. 
The council is conducting an enquiry to which 605 of the 
1,468 housing authorities in England and Wales have so 
far responded. They estimate that of the 5,500,000 houses 
in their areas over 20 per cent are seriously substandard. 
Of the substandard houses, 431,000 are thought to be not 
worth repairing, while 681,000 would justify the outlay if 
tackled now. By contrast, the slum clearance schemes 
that these authorities plan to start during the next five 
years will deal with only 63,000 houses. At this rate it 
would take several generations to eliminate the slums, 

These figures have at least to be doubled to convey a 
rough picture of the national situation. They add force to 
Mr Macmillan’s known intention to speed up greatly the 
rate of slum clearance. The two types of unfit houses— 
those which could be repaired and those which could not— 
will have to be tackled along different lines. Since the 
replacement of a million or so houses must on any basis 
take a considerable time, some even of the condemned 
houses should be made more habitable in the meantime by 
temporary repairs. This is a task for local authorities 
rather than private landlords, and Birmingham has shown 
the way by the advance acquisition of most of its unfit 
houses. Other authorities should be urged and assisted 
to follow this example. 

Those substandard houses that could be properly 
repaired present a different problem. The council believes 
that the grants for improving old houses under the 1949 
Housing Act, of which relatively little use has been made, 
are subject to too many conditions. This may be so, but 
the grants themselves, which cover up to §0 per cent of the 
cost of improvements, are quite generous enough. The 
real need is to amend the Rent Restriction Acts in order to 
give landlords an adequate incentive to execute repairs as 
well as to make improvements. The latest report of the 
Girdwood Committee, published this week, shows that it 
costs more than three times as much as it did before the 
war to keep houses in proper condition. The essential 
step is to stop hoping that this will be done on prewar 
rents ; otherwise the list of houses that must be demolished 
will soon be much longer. 


How to Build Faster 


osT housebuilders are slow, but some are much slower 
M than others. A survey of productivity carried out 
by the Building Research Station and published* this week 
shows that 3-bedroomed council houses completed between 
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*“ Productivity in House Building.” HMSO. ls. 9d. 
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January, 1949, and March, 1951, took an average of 2,705 
man hours to build: Productivity is said to have improved 
since then, but it is still nearly 20 per cent lower than it 
was before the war. The average of 2,705 man hours, 
moreover, conceals far worse figures. On one contract 
included in this survey it was 4,645 man hours per house. 
This was more than three times the lowest figure. 

An analysis of the circumstances producing these widely 
differing results gives valuable clues about the means of 
raising productivity. It was found, first, that specialisation 
pays. Where plastering, plumbing and painting were sub- 
contracted, the man hours expended were 1§ to 20 per 
cent less than where the contractor employed his own men. 
Secondly, incentive schemes have a marked effect. Where 
men were set a target and given a bonus on reaching it, 
they took 15 to. 20 per cent fewer hours over the job. 
Thirdly, the contractor’s experience and personal super- 
vision were important in small contracts. On the other 
hand, productivity, at least in bricklaying, increased with 
the size of the contract, especially if incentive payments 
replaced the personal supervision. 

Much of this was known ‘before—notably through the 
Girdwood Committee’s reports on the cost of housebuilding 
—and some of the advice is hard to follow, It is not easy, 
for example, to issue large contracts when so many autho- 
rities are short of large sites. But other lessons of the 
survey are too obvious to be ignored. Incentive schemes 
are still operated on only about half the contracts for council 
houses, and only about a quarter use the “ target bonus ” 
that is shown to give such good results. 


Italian or Nato Divisions ? 


ow that the hubbub and the hate around the North 

Adriatic have subsided a little it is, perhaps, possible 
to. make heard one or two questions of some importance 
to the Atlantic alliance. It is said that crack Italian divi- 
sions were moved to cover the frontier with Jugoslavia and 
Zone A, presumably leaving other positions, agreed with 
Nato commanders as part of the European defence plan. 
The immediate and local question is whether Nato’s agree- 
ment was asked before this movement was ordered. The 
more general question is whether any Nato government can 
move formations allocated to the Supreme Commander 
whenever it wishes, and whether Lord Ismay has been 
able to persuade his political masters to give any thought 
to this. point of constitutional importance ? 

In their present mood the Italians will probably deem 
the question impertinent. Who would think of denying 
Italy's right to defend itself in its own way with its own 
troops ? And who ever admitted that Nato had any claim 
to dispose of Italy’s crack formations ? One can imagine 
Communists and Fascists combining in-the Chamber to 
roar out such questions. But these are precisely the rights 
that the European Defence Community would have, and it 
is on such rights that its ability to control the troops of 
France, Germany and other members would depend. 

The problem can be put in other ways. Suppose, at a 
time of tension, that the American Sixth Fleet and part 
of the British Mediterranean Fleet moved under Nato 
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orders to the North Sea without previous consultation with 
the Italian cabinet ; or suppose that a government in Nato 
took action involving the risk of war without considering 
the effect on Italy, one can imagine what would be though: 
and said in Rome. Here, in miniature, is the problem tha: 
might be presented to the western allies by a German 
government which believed that it could, in the last resort. 
use German divisions as it wishéd, inst or without 
the advice of its allies. If Nato 1s this incident pass 
without discussion or comment, member governments wi)! 
have missed another opportunity to assert its authority and 
to make people believe that the European Defence Com- 
munity could and would restrain an impatient Germany. 


In Praise of Umpires 


HE United Nations Mixed Armistice Commussiun which 
a) supervises the uneasy frontier in Palestine came well 
out of the debates in the Security Council this week. The 
major deduction to be drawn from the report of its truce 
supervisor, General Bennike, is that his small staff, though 
it lacks the strength to stop frontier incidents, is able to 
prevent them from bursting into war. Those who do this 
unspectacular and sometimes dangerous job deserve the 
thanks not only of many ordinarily peace-loving folk living 
near the frontier, but of the world in general. 

General Bennike had been summoned to New York to 
report on two incidents—the Israel attack on Qibya and the 
flouting by Israelis of his order to stop digging a diver- 
sionary channel on the upper Jordan, at Lake Huleh, 
He placed the first in the two-way pattern of frontier 
violations that was described in last week’s issue of 
The Economist. His evidence supports the view that 
Israeli offences are greater in scale than Arab, though 
less numerous. He deduced for a number of reasons that 
the force of two hundred and fifty to three hundred well- 
armed men that attacked Qibya was military. Amongst 
these he cited their competent use of 81 mm. mortars and 
other standard weapons of the Israel army, their expert 
use of military techniques, and the fact that a raid of such 
size and so equipped could not haye escaped the notice of 
the Israel troops guarding the district through which it came. 
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On the mid-day ay 
train to Paris | 


She is cutting up a salad for the children’s lunch—but in her 
thoughts she is leaving Victoria en route for Paris and the 
: autumn collections. As a matter of fact, there is a connect- 
* ion; her table is surfaced with WARERITE Plastics—the material 
4 used by British Railways in standard compartments, toilets, 
dining and sleeping cars. For making brighter living and 
lighter work in home, factory, office and school there is no- 
thing to touch WARERITE, It is widely fitted to.new furniture 








homes everywhere. The growing popularity of WARERITE is 
just one of the many successes of the Bakelite organisation, 





a making plastics a part of daily life. 
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and can be used to resurface old furniture to make brighter | 


whose pioneering efforts have been mainly responsible for | 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


O™@ of the earliest electronic 
devices to strike the ular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “ electric eye” 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 

» but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
and when the current is 
amplified it can be used to 
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operate measuring, indicating 
or control instruments. With 
suitable ‘o-cathode materi- 
als and, if necessary, with the aid 
of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour. 

Among the many applica- 
tions of photocells are high- 
speed counting, batching and 
sorting of mass-produced 
articles; inspecting for varia~ 
tions in size or colour; control 
of temperature, smoke, liquid, 
position, printing register, or 
photographic exposure; safety 
deviceS in machines and fur- 
naces; and sound-heads in 
modern cinema projection 
equipment. 

Mullard photocells are used 
extensively for all these pur- 
poses, and research is con- 
stantly opening up new ficlds 
_ of application. 
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MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE ZEPHYR ZODIAC— new luxury version of the famous model that won the 
1953 Monte Carlo Rally. The Zephyr Zodiac is for connoisseurs 
of motoring ; it is a leader amongst cars of today, 


built to deserve the instant admiration it will always command. 
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LISBON RALLY 1953 Mrs. N. Mitchell won Coupe des Dames for Gt. Britain driving a ZEPHYR-6 
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Meantime the Jordan government and Major-General 
Glubb, who commands its Arab Legion, are being accused 
by Jordanians of failing to protect them, and are having to 
withstand public pressure to carry out retaliatory raids. 

Regarding Lake Huleh, the Security Council learned that 
General Bennike’s order has now been obeyed, though 
the pressure which brought about the change in Israeli 
behaviour was not the force of his authority but a screw 
applied» by the United States government. This withheld 
certain financial aid‘to Israel pending compliance with his 
injunction ; it is mOw resuming the normal flow of its gifts. 

All told, the events of the week point to two conclusions 
of importance. They afford yet another proof that nothing 
short of unchallengeable pressure from outside settles any 
issue in Palestine ; they also suggest that if a Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission can, in so inflammatory an atmosphere, 
do the creditable work that this one has so far done, it 
surely offers a precedent for similar bodies on other frontiers 


—tomorrow, perhaps, at Trieste or in Korea and, later, 
also in Germany. 


Prisoners’ Base in Korea 


REMATURE jubilation has been caused by the latest turn 
P of events in the Korean prisoner camps. Three things 
have happened. Out of nine hundred, Chinese subjected to 
‘‘ explanations,” only a handful chose to return to Com- 
munist rule. Then the North Koreans who were next on 
the list to enter the explainers’ tents staged a sit-down 
strike. At this, the Communist explainers flatly refused to 
go on working through the Chinese prisoners while the 
North Koreans were pacified, and thus brought the 
explanations to a halt. The first of these three events is 
certainly satisfactory, for it shows that the United Nations 
Command was justified in refusing to hand all prisoners 
over unconditionally ; in the past few days, Peking’s propa- 
gandists have tied themselves into ludicrous knots in their 
efforts to explain why the Chinese prisoners chose to return 
to the compounds where, according to the Communist press, 
their life is one of torture. But it is shortsighted to rejoice 
over the threatened paralysis of the whole process of 
“ explanations,” tedious and bizarre though it is. Only 
for Mr Rhee—and perhaps for Chiang Kai-shek—is there 
any real cause for joy. 

From the United Nations’ viewpoint, the most satisfac- 
tory outcome would be for all prisoners to present them- 
selves for “ explanations ” and make their choice freely. It 
is now clear, even to the Communists, that only a fraction 
of them will opt for Peking and Pyongyang, and that, if all 
are given an individual choice, a great moral victory will 
accrue to the United Nations. The new obstructive tactics 
of the explainers—ably supported as regards walking out, 
by the Poles and Czechs, whose “neutral ” badges are now 
irredeemably tarnished—no doubt reflect their fear of this. 
If the prisoners refuse to come out of their compounds, the 
Communist press can say that this is due to terrorism by 
“agents,” that is to say, by anti-Communists among the 
prisoners ; but if they come out and declare their choice, 
the whole facade of propaganda must collapse. 

The best the Communists can now hope for, therefore, 
is deadlock. This they may well achieve, for common 
humanity prevents the Indian guards from storming the 
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compounds just as it forbids the United Nations to accept 
a further extension of the prisoners’ long captivity. Once 
again, it seems, ‘the futile obduracy that marks the Korean 


character will defeat the very nation$ that have bled for 
Korea’s sake, 


Strike Futility 


cS strike of oil tanker drivers in London did not survive 

the highly successful distribution of oil and petrol by 
troops. The 3,000 strikers had to watch their jobs taken 
over by twice as many servicemen. Petrol flowed: again 
so that even private cars were back on the road. Only a 
handful of workers in other industries came out in support 
of a strike that was not backed by the union. 

It seems probable that this fact, more than any reasoned 
argument, Caused the collapse of the strike. But reasoned 
argument certainly played a part, and in this the oil com- 
panies’ role seems to have been more important than that 
of the union. It would not be fair to say, as some critics 
have done, that the union did not keep its members 
informed of its negotiations with the employers over the 
very matters that caused the strike. Apart-from the usual 
communications from headquarters to the branches, there 
was a mass meeting the day before the strike, at which 
union leaders explained what was being done: But all this 
seems to have made less impression than a letter sent by 
Shell-Mex and BP Ltd. to all its workers who were on 
strike. A public statement from the company also explained 
how little ground there was for the strikers’ fears. Any 
“mates ” whe were removed from their purely ornamental 
position beside the lorry drivers would be found other work 
within the companies. The drivers who would lose their 
old jobs when the smaller loads were distributed through 
agents could take work with the agents, at not less than 
the union rate ; if they preferred they could be found other 
work with the companies, and in any case they could return 
to the companies at the end of a year. As for the trouble 
over non-union labour, the companies refused to operate 
a closed shop, but they did recommend their workers to 
join the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

It is extraordinary that arrangements so conciliatory 
should have led to a strike. Was it because so few men 
attended the union meetings at which these matters were 
discussed ? Was it because the men did not take in the 
jargon from which trade union speakers are by no means 
exempt? What part did deliberate agitators play? The 
strikers returned to work on the condition that negotiations 
began at once. If this was not pure face-saving, the dis- 
turbing implication is that they still do not understand 
that the strike caused great expense and inconvenience 
for no purpose at all. 


The Artist’s Patron 


HE Arts Council is sometimes accused of exercising 
7 too great a domination oyer the arts in Britain. An 
artist’s prospects are poor, it is claimed, if he cannot win 
the approval of a small cabal in St. James’s Square. 
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The council in effect sets out to answer this charge in 
its annual report, published last week. As private patrons 
become scarcer every year, both in numbers and in the 
extent of their support, collective patronage must take 
their place if the arts are to survive. In Britain there is 
comparatively little danger that this will lead to an art 
officiel such as usually emerges when the task is entrusted 
to a Ministry of Fine Arts. The new patrons are many 
and diverse, ranging from firms and local authorities to 
voluntary bodies like the Contemporary Art Society and 
the National Art Collections Fund. In distributing state 
aid the Arts Council has only an indirect influence on 
artistic policy, at least in music and drama. It decides 
which orchestras and theatres it will help, but does not 
tell them what to play or whom to employ. 
is comparable to that of the University Grants Committee, 
which distributes funds without interfering with the uni- 
versities’ autonomy. With a few exceptions the council 
has ceased to provide plays and concerts itself; as it used 
to do in its early days. But it does still mount its own 
exhibitions of pictures, and it is in this field that its policy 
has been criticised. 

In answer, the Arts Council can point to an impressive 
list of exhibitions of great variety and excellence. The 
report points out that its art panel is “ exceptionally large 
in number and diverse in its preferences,” and that it 
rings the changes by asking different individuals to select 
for different exhibitions. It is perhaps inevitable that a 
few council members should exercise more influence than 
the rest, and that they should in consequence have a power 
in the world of art that extends far beyond the council 
projects with which they are immediately concerned. But 
an alternative is hard to see, and there is no doubt that 


both artists and lovers of art would be worse off without 
the council’s work. 


Sterility on Strasbourg 


Te House of Commons is seldom as sterile as it showed 
itself in last week’s debate on the Council of Europe. 
The council itself had provided red meat for discussion in 
the form of the comprehensive resolution on general policy 
which it adopted at the end of September by 76 votes to 7. 
Moreover, several members of Parliament complained last 
week that it was rare for them to have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Council’s affairs. Yet, when this precious 
opportunity came their way, a thin House was entertained 
for the most part by familiar pipers repeating traditional 
airs. 

Members disputed which of their parties had been the 
true founder of the Council of Europe (it seemed tacitly 
agreed that no Continental could make any such claim) ; 
whether the council had been given too much to do, or 
too little ; whether it had done great things, or nothing at 
all ; whether the Committee of Ministers, or the Assembly, 
was to blame for everything that went wrong ; and whether 
the council was already dying—in which context members 
eagerly disputed which of the (British) parties was the 
murderer. As to this last question, nothing was said to 
efface the impression that successive British Governments 


have been feeding the struggling flame at Strasbourg with 
damp wood. 


Its role here ° 
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However, Mr Robens, perhaps moved by the approach 
of the Fifth of November, tossed in some bangers apparently 
left over from the display he had previously staged at Stras- 
bourg itself. There, his set piece had been a proposal to 
defer the European Defence Community for five years in 
the hope that it need never be formed. But last week he 
assured the Commons that he had been “ most active in 
doing all I could to help EDC.” He went on to argue that 
EDC, as envisaged at present, must hasten the death of the 
already moribund Council of Europe, but that both the 
council and British leadership in Europe could be saved if 
Britain entered the coal-steel community and linked itself 
more closely with the European army, perhaps to the extent 
of a token contribution of forces. Mr Robens declared him- 
self to be representing the Opposition ;. but something in 
his manner apparently made the House hesitate to take at its 
face value so startling a change in party policy. 


Indo-China and the French Union 


ECENT events in Indo-China have had at least one 
R encouraging result in Paris: they appear to have led to 
a slight shift in thinking about the nature of the French 
Union. The assumption that leadership and the control of 
foreign policy must remain indefinitely in French hands is 
beginning to yield ground to something like the concept 
of the Commonwealth—untranslatable though the word is. 
This shift has been given impetus by the negotiations 
between Paris and the three Associated States, designed to 
implement the French declaration of last July that they 
would be given complete independence “ within the French 
Union.” 

In the case of Laos and Cambodia agreement has been 
reached after many ups and downs on the terms of fresh 
treaties, which appear to go further in conciliating local 
nationalist opinion than anything previously envisaged in 
France’s relations with other members of the Union. In 
the case of Vietnam, by far the largest of the three states 
and the one where the main fighting has been, no agreement 
has been reached. The Vietnamese National Congress 
caused something of a sensation ten days ago by refusing, in 
so many words, to appoint delegates for any further 
negotiations unless Paris changed its traditional view of the 
meaning of the French Union.. The matter has since been 
turned over to Bao Dai personally and there it rests for the 
moment. 

This new and direct clash between the attitude of the 
French and that of their allies in Indo-China, the anti- 
Communist nationalists, is playing its part in both crystal- 
lising and sobering public opinion in France. While the 
Vietnamese action shocked people into asking themselves 
once again what France is really fighting for, the debate 
in the Assembly this week has spread understanding of the 
practical obstacles to withdrawal, however ardently and 
unanimously it is now coming to be desired. If France’s 
western allies are to help effectively in sustaining what to 
them is a vital struggle against Communism in Indo-China, 
they must understand the rather different moods and 
motives now dominant in Paris. On the whole, the develop- 


ments of the past two weeks may be regarded as a move in 
the least unfavourable direction. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Film Agreement as Before 


Smr—An article that appears in The 
Economist of October 3, 1953, refers to 
dollars the film companies have been 
able to transfer (“wriggle”) through 
“the twenty-six different loopholes that 
they have discovered in the original 


agreement.” But these are not loop- 
holes at all. The twenty-six uses are the 
agreed purposes, laid down in the 
original agreement, for which sterling 
that cannot be transferred may be used. 
They give rise to no transfer of dollars 
whatever so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, wriggled or straight. 

Later, the article says that the com- 
panies’ “frozen balances must be 
accumulating at the rate of about $20 
million a year.” In fact, there is no 
accumulation whatever. All sterling 
that cannot be remitted in dollars under 
the Agreement is and must be consumed 
is sterling, via the twenty-six uses pro- 
vided for that purpose. In fact, the 
agreement is built up on the principle 
that all untransferable funds will be 
consumed as sterling to avoid any possi- 
bility of accumulation. But should 
untransferable sterling accumulate 
briefly, it would not constitute a dollar 
obligation, hence could not be said to 
accumulate at the rate of so many dollars 
a year.—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. ALLPorT 
Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc. 
London, W.1. 


Adriatic Solomon 


Sir—Your article of October 17th does 
not mention the third and unconsidered 
claimant to Trieste—Austria. Neither 
of the two claimants, Italy and Jugo- 
slavia, is in. need of Trieste. But the 
port is the natural outlet to the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean of the Austro- 
Hungarian-Croat hinterland. The cutting 
off of Austria and Hungary from Trieste 
was one of the major economic disasters 
of the 1919 Treaties. Moreover, there 
is a large Austrian population, and the 
modern city and -port is largely the 
creation of Habsburg rule in the nine- 
teenth century. The granting of that 
strip of territory, formally part of Italy 
from 1920-45, and of Austria prior to 
that time, and now included in Jugo- 
Slavia, to the present Austrian State 
would enable that unfortunate country 
and the Danubian hinterland to the 
north and the north-east to regain its 
feet. Such a new frontier should run 
from north of Fiume: along the former 
Italian frontier and at a point of latitude 
parallel with Ljubljana go north to 
include the Gorizia-Klagenfurt railway. 


Such a sacrifice on the part of Italy 
would make not only for world peace 
but for a pact of friendship between her 
and Austria. To Jugoslavia the loss of 
such territory cannot be said to affect 
her, for her ownership has been of too 
short a duration, and she has never 
possessed either the town or port of 
Trieste. The final factor which has been 
forgotten is that the Austrians them- 
selves are bound to recuperate sooner or 
later from the disasters and injustices of 
both 1919 and 1945 and with the help of 
the Croat-Slovene population of Jugo- 
slavia put an end to the absurd situation. 
—Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.3 A. R. U. ENFIELD 


Commonwealth Confers 


Sm—In your issue of October 3rd, 
page 46, you question the necessity for 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
journey to Sydney in January. As you 
acknowledge that occasional meetings 
whose timing is not prompted by ad hoc 
necessity are desirable, presumably the 
doubt is about the choice of place for 
the meeting. It would certainly be 
undesirable to establish any precedent 
that conferences should be held in each 
overseas capital in turn. But an occa- 
sional meeting in one of these should 
serve to emphasise (to countries both 
inside and outside the Commonwealth) 
that the independent countries of the 
Commonwealth share in these delibera- 
tions as political equals. 

There are sound economic reasons 
why Australia should be chosen as the 
first overseas venue for a _ Finance 
Ministers’ Conference, Apart from the 
fact that the size of Australia’s total 
trade is second only to that of 
the United Kingdom among sterling 
countries, the volatility of the Aus- 
tralian balance of payments over the 
past three years has shown how 
economic events in Australia are among 
the most potent factors influencing 
both the level of the central reserves 
and also the extent to which the 
resources of the sterling countries are 
diverted from the task of closing the gap 
in the area’s balance of payments with 
the rest of the world. Moreover, the 
vulnerability of Australia to any 
American recession, to the develop- 
ment of synthetics and to adverse 
climatic conditions means that Australia 
is as exposed as any sterling country 
to the sort of problems that will have 
to be faced in the, coming years. The 
holding of such a conference on Aus- 
tralian soil might well help to bring 
home to Australian opinion the extent 
to which the strength of sterling may 
well depend upon the policies of Aus- 
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tralian governments. And, at the same 
time, surely nothing but good can come 
from giving the policymakers of other 
sterling countries the opportunity to 
learn something at first hand of Aus- 
tralia’s problems and of her capacity 
to contribute to solving those of the 
whole sterling area. 


At any rate, there is no reason to 
believe that there is little the sterling 
countries cam consult about until 
American policy crystallises. Their 
common problems. are constantly 
changing in point of detail, and there 
must surely be plenty of room to 
improve their plans to meet probable 
future contingencies—such as an 
American recession.—Yours faithfully, 

J. O. N. Perkins 
Australian National University, 
Canberra 


Australia’s Incentive 
Budget 


Str—Mr Newton, in his letter to you 
published on October 17th, is certainly 
right in claiming that the Australian 
government did more than “ practically 
nothing” in trying to curb Australia’s 
recent inflation. But he is also certainly 
wrong in claiming, as he does implicitly, 
that what the government did was, in the 
immortal phrase of Sellars and Yeatman, 
“a good thing.” 


It is true, of course, that the wool-tax 
provided in the 1950-51 budget siphoned 
off some 20 per cent from the incomes 
of wool-growers as a prepayment of tax. 
This additional revenue was then used 
to balance that budget. In other words, 
something of the order of £A200 million 
was transferred from the section of the 
community which would have, above 
any other, saved a large proportion of 
their suddenly and phenomenally 
increased incomes, to the government, 
which spent every penny of it. Mr 
Newton is quite right—this is by no 
means “ practically nothing.” But it is 
exactly the wrong thing. 


In economic terms, it is fatuous to 
style such a tax as disinflationary. In 
political terms, it is equal nonsense to 
claim that it was “courageous.” Never 
in a thousand years would the wool- 
growers vote for anyone not a member 
of the Treasurer’s own Country Party. 
Mr Newton would then, no doubt, assert 
that the wool-growers showed their 
annoyance with Sir Arthur Fadden by 
voting against a proposal for a reserve 
price. But surely the wool-growers have 
also voted against every other such 
scheme ever put to them. Mr Newton 
is right, but for the wrong reasons.— 
Yours faithfully, 

RoGer G. Opte 
Christ Church, Oxford 
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AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of | 


the editorial staff in London. 
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Republican Harvest 


Washington, D.C, 
CROSS the whole of the continental United States a 
A dry hot summer has merged into Indian summer and 
almost trespassed upon the span of winter without any 
erceptible break. Week after week of cloudless, rainless 
Mediterranean skies have created not only a tinderbox of 
the nation’s woods and forests, but also the materials for 
political and economic bonfires which needed only a spark 
to set them alight. 

Many parts of the country have this year experienced 
the worst drought since the disastrous summer of 1936. 
And, like 1936, this year has been only the culmination 
of four dry years which have destroyed vast acreages of 
pasture in Texas and the 
south-west, according to 
the cyclical pattern by | 350 


Index numbers 1910 -!914=100 


for the past two years. It arises from the conjunction of 
two forces, neither of which could have been effectively 
controlled by the Republicans in the period since they have 
been in office. 

The first has been the steady fall in the inflated and 
quite unnatural demand for American agricultural exports 
which the world shortages of the postwar period created— 
a fall which would have been apparent four years ago but 
for the sudden upsurge in demand created by the Korean 
war. In 1952 the value of American agricultural exports 
was $3.4 billion, or $600 million lower than it had been 
the previous year. This has put heavy pressure on prices. 
Despite the government’s support machinery, through 
which the prices of six 
principal crops are sup- 


! ported at 90 per cent of 
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1936 and 1953, however, 
is that the distress of the 
cattle ranchers and 
farmers takes place, not 
against a background of 
general depression and 
“equal misery,’ but in 
an economy in which 
industry and commerce 
are, if nervous, _ still 
flourishing. 

The United States is a 
country which is used to 
the constant recurrence of 
the plagues of Egypt: 
flood, fire and drought on a large scale. What is unbear- 
able to the American farmer, and accounts for much of 
the abuse which has been heaped upon one of the best 
Secretaries of Agriculture in recent years, Mr Ezra Benson, 
is that the eccentricities of nature should, as. it were, be 
aided and abetted by economic forces from which the rest 
of the community is so far immune. 

Net farm income in the United States has been declining 
for the past two years. In 1951 it was $16 billion ; for 
this year it is estimated at $12.5 billion. No other section 
of the community has suffered so sharp a loss. This decline 
is not due to any reduction in the domestic demand for 
foodstuffs or textile fibres, which has been rising steadily 
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costs in order to arrive at 
a theoretical fair return— 
in the first nine months of 
1953. agricultural prices 
have been 10 per cent 
lower than they were last 
year. 

The other factor has 
been the increase in the 
volume of marketing, par- 
ticularly of _ livestock, 
which is a direct result of 
the drought. Farmers and 
ranchers unable to fatten 
their stock or to spread 
3 their sales over a period of 
months have been jamming the stockyards of Chicago and 
Kansas City, with unhappy effects upon the prices they 
receive. Last week the smouldering fire of resentment 
among the farmers and politicians with agricultural con- 
stituents broke into flame. The victory of a Democrat in 
a district of Wisconsin, where none had ever been elected 
before, had already shown that in one area at least the 
support of the farmers, which had been a major factor in 
the Republican victory, had been shaken by fears that the 
Administration is planning, when the present price support 
machinery expires next year, to expose them to the 
rigours of the market place. ' 

These fears were increased by the President’s speech: in 
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Kansas City two days after the by-election. Mr Eisen- 
hower spoke of advisory commissions, of conversations 
between the Department of Agriculture and farm groups, 
of Congressional hearings “at the grass roots,” of studies 
and recommendations, in short of the mechanics by which 
a farm policy might be devised, with no hint of what that 
policy would be. The farmers remembered the President’s 
famous speech at Kasson, Minnesota, during last year’s 
election campaign, in which he had said that to farmers 
“9 fair, full share of the national income should be not 
merely 90 per cent of parity (the existing law) but 100 per 
cent of parity ” ; and in which he had promised “ a positive, 
iggressive, farmer-run programme.” Comparing promi 


mise 
with performance, they began to wonder whether their 
support for Mr Eisenhower had been in their best interests. 

The politicians were quick to catch this sense of alarm. 
Last week Senator Milton Young, Republican, of North 
Dakota, demanded the resignation of Mr Benson and 
Senator Russell of Georgia and several other Democrats, 
not to be. outdone, swelled the chorus. Last Friday a 
“ caravan ” of furious cattlemen, reminiscent of the “ bonus 
marchers ” of the depression, began to converge on Wash- 
ington. And finally last Sunday, October 25th, the Gallup 
poll of public opinion disproved the comfortable conten- 
tion of the White House that none of this furore affected 
the President’s personal popularity, by showing that support 
for him throughout the country had dropped by 10 per 
cent, largely as a result of disillusionment among farm and 
independent voters. 


* 


To the Republican politicians Mr Benson is obviously 
the Administration’s greatest liability. In principle he may 
be right to criticise a price support system that results in 
the piling up of commodity surplyses which the rest of 
the world cannot afford to buy or no longer needs ; and 
to argue that the farmer, as much as the industrialist, should 
adjust his plans to the requirements of a changing world 
market. But the politicians fear he is pursuing Republican 
principles at the risk of losing the Republicans next year’s 
Congressional elections, and precipitating the kind of “ green 
revolution ” in 1956 which defeated Mr Dewey in 1948. 
Next year eight Republican Senators are up for election in 
states where the agricultural community accounts for half 
or more of the voting population. Ten Republican Repre- 
sentatives are up for re-election in predominantly agricul- 
tural districts which were won by majorities of § per cent 
or less last year. The defeat of these eighteen would be 
more than enough to ensure Democratic control of Con- 
gress in 1955 and 1996. 

It seeps equally certain that President Eisenhower is not 
going to bow before the storm which is at present breaking 
over Mr Benson’s head. The very violence of the attacks 
against Mr Benson would make it virtually impossible for 
any President to dismiss him at this moment, let alone one 
as loyal to his staff as Mr Eisenhower. However, the 
President now seems to-realise that something more than 
promises of a sound future policy must be forthcoming, 
particularly to make good the ravages of the drought. 

The probability’ is that the Republicans will eventually 
emerge with a farm programme more “ socialist ” than any 
a Democratic Administration would dare to recommend, 
although Mr Benson and the President have so far resisted 
the pressure to extend support to cattle prices. The 
danger is that the faults of recent American agricul- 
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tural policy will be visited upon the rest of the free 
world. There will be a standing temptation to the next 
Congress to remove one of the causes of the fall in agri- 
cultural prices by stimulating exports through a conversion 
of the foreign aid programme into a dumping programme. 
Economy is necessary ; so are high farm price supports 
(in which, during the twelve months to June, 1953, the 
government invested $2.8 billion, nearly three times the 
amount tied up in the previous twelve months). Conse- 
quently, it seems a very simple remedy to make all grants 
of foreign economic assistance conditional upon the pur- 
chase of surplus commodities, thus killing two birds with 
one stone, whatever the effect on the health of world trade. 


Services Not Servants 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Y  sanyreress have become almost unbearably ingenious 
in devising ways of serving each other. The main 
reason, of course, is the high cost of individual, particularly 
domestic, service. Another is the rigours and vagaries of 
the climate and still another the perpetual movement from 
class to class. The services provided, some of which are 
already beginning to cross the Atlantic, are most successful 
when they can solve problems in more than one of these 
areas, 

The winters make central heating absolutely necessary 
and ‘the shortage of staff has forced it to look after itself. 
Electric power and natural gas need little servicing, but oil, 
which is for reasons of cost the most usual fuel, has to be 
delivered. The tank which holds it is therefore outside the 
building and the spout into which the oil is poured can be 
reached without access to the premises. The tank is filled 
and a slip of paper pushed through the letter box. This 
is usually stamped with a record of how many gallons 
the lorry contained before and after delivery. Nobody 
need be at home when this happens. The firms that sell 
heating oil keep a temperature chart so that they can tell 
when each customer needs more oil. There is also a gauge 
on the house tank, but this is seldom looked at except in 
spells of extreme or sudden cold. 

Inside the house, the boiler operates automatically, the 
temperature being controlled by a thermostat in a draught- 
free place. This can be adjusted at will and one type 
includes an electric clock by which it can be set at different 
temperatures for night and day. A house can be shut up 
for weeks in winter without risk of burst pipes. Most of 
the big oil companies also offer a service guarantee for an 
annual fee and will send a plumber day or night ; they clean 
the boiler during the summer and replace minor parts 
without cost. They even send out reminders asking for the 
boiler to be turned on for an hour or two to make sure all 
is well before the cold weather sets in. This only entails 
turning up the thermostat for a few minutes—about the 
only time in the year when such an effort is necessary. 

The heat of American summers has made the use of ice 
essential and the ownership of a refrigerator universal. Ice 
can be bought from an icehouse at all hours, even in the 
depths of the country, by putting a coin in a slot which 
opens a trap door from which either a large block of ice or 
a bag of ice-cubes clatters out. Wine merchants and grocers 
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keep stocks of beer on ice and soft drink manufacturers 
have dotted the country with their special refrigerators 
which dispense an iced bottle of their wares at the drop of 
a coin. Air conditioning is widely used and individual 
“room coolers ” can be hired by the month. The climate 
is very friendly to moths, so storage companies provide a 
service of trunks which are hired by the year. These liave 
little holes in their sides and are fumigated as soon as they 
reach the warehouse and then stored in a cool place. They 
are delivered to the house in spring and autumn for the 
exchange of clothing and blankets. 

The shortage of domestic help has always encouraged 
cafeteria and counter eating and the sale of packaged cooked 
food ready to take home. But now eating habits have 
apparently been considerably affected by television. Some 
restaurants, in order not to lose customers to the new 
medium, are now providing packaged “ Television ” meals. 
Others are offering home delivery, within a limited area, at 
25 per cent less than menu prices. Catering firms are 
prosperous, as only the rich can afford to keep enough 
servants to give big parties. 

Coin-in-the-slot machines now provide not only hot and 
iced drinks from the same machine, but also hot and cold 
sandwiches. Railway stations have machines that dispense 
toys, toothpaste, razor blades, combs and handkerchiefs, and 
enterprising drug stores can now have a machine that 
provides a whiff of oxygen at a cost of 25 cents to cure a 
hangover or add to the general sense of well-being. 


* 


Although large commercial laundries exist and even 
sheets can be washed in the machines found in many homes 
and the basements of blocks of flats, people who live alone 
and work all day often find it easier to hire their household 
lmen by the week. A supply of clean linen is delivered and 
their dirty linen removed while they are out by “ bonded 
drivers *—drivers who are insured against dishonesty. Also 
hired by the week, rather than washed at home, are nappies. 
One of the first duties after confirmation of pregnancy is 
calling up one of these firms and booking their services 
from the expected date. Some firms sell the customer the 
nappies and guarantee the’ return of the same ones each 
tme. Deliveries are made once or twice a week depending 
on the district and charges vary from $1.40 a week for the 
use of 20 to $3.00 for 170. A metal container is provided 
with waterproof internal bags and these bags can often be 
seen waiting to be collected from front doorsteps. 

Mothers of young babies are also tempted by various 
firms who prepare formulas according to the doctor’s 
prescription. Some of these specialise in sour milk 
formulas, while others pack all the child’s food for a 
journey. The food for the infant is delivered, including 
bottles, sterilised water and orange juice, in a refrigerated 
container which can be returned and credited. 

Gardeners find that most nurseries will plant and 
guarantee the trees they sell for a year for an additional cost 
of about 20 per cent. They will also sod or sow a lawn on 
the same principle or contract to spray a garden at the 
necessary intervals. As there are innumerable pests, fungi 
and plant diseases in the United States, this service is fairly 
widely used, especially in towns, or where the amount of 
equipment needed for small areas would be too costly. 

The upward movement from class to class has given 
birth, not only to the prosperous lecturer and his even more 
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prosperous agent, but also to the charm schools, to educa- 
tion for “ leadership ” and services for public speakers. For 
those with such ambitions there is a service of “ Speech 
Sparkers,” with helpful suggestions on fifty different topics 
varying from “The American Way of Life,” and 
‘Capitalism (Free Enterprise)” to “God and Man” and 
“* Worry.” 
So, while the ambitious housewife is busy attending 2 
class or a lecture in order to help or push her husband up 
te next rung of the social and economic ladder, and he is 
desperately learning how to behave when he gets there, the 
personal services are making a nice profit out of washing the 
nappies, heating or cooling the house or cooking the food. 
It sounds like “‘ All this and heaven too.” But there are 
still no heated towel rails in those shiny bathrooms. 


i 
American Notes 





Firepower for Manpower? 


Mc JouN Foster DUuLLES has allayed some of the 
alarm caused in Europe when the Secretary of 
Defence suggested that new atomic weapons, such as the 
cannon recently sent to Germany, might soon lessen the 
need to keep American soldiers overseas. The dispersal of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the four corners of the earth 
bears out the belief that no radical changes are contem- 
plated in the military budget for the year which begins in 
next July and which must be submitted to Congress in 
January. But there is fairly general agreement that before 
the next budget is drawn up the Joint Chiefs and the 
National Security Council will consider whether defence 
costs can safely be brought down by the substitution of 
atomic firepower and foreign troops for American man- 
power and conventional weapons. 

The National Planning Association has just challenged 
the Administration’s assumption that defence must be 
cheaper ; it declares that the American economy can take 
even larger defence spending in its stride if necessary. 
But the Administration is anxious to redeem its campaign 
pledges of lower spending and convinced that the burden 
of defending the free world must be lightened if the 
American taxpayer is to be asked—as it believes he must— 
to carry it for years to come. The Joimt Chiefs evidently 
believe that there are only two ways of making real 
economies: by bringing home some of the American divi- 
sions overseas, which are at the very least three times as 
expensive to maintain as those of any other nation, and by 
putting more reliance on atomic weapons. In terms of 
firepower they are infinitely cheaper than the conventional 
ones which are being manufactured side by side with them, 


and there would be an additional, and very welcome, saving 
in manpower. 


No withdrawal of American troops is contemplated until 
German and Japanese divisions are ready to take their 
places, and even then, according to the “ plate-glass 
window” theory, a thin, indeed transparent, cover of 
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American troops would remain to ensure that any aggres- 
sion involved the United States at once. The proposal that 
all foreign aid should be lodged in the Defeace Depart- 
ment, which is a permanent agency and well fortified 
against Congressional attacks, is another sign that both 
military and “ budgetary” aid are likely to be put on a 
long-term and flexible basis, and that no return to isolation 
is being prepared. 

It will be up to the Joint Chiefs to decide whether the 
moment has come when it is safe for America to put all 
its military eggs in one atomic basket; judging from 
General Ridgway’s reference to “gambles with untested 
weapons,” it may not be an easy decision to reach, even if 
the administration is faithful to its pledge that no attempt 
will be made to buy security at bargain rates. But before 
the decision can be made, the President and the National 
Security Council will have to wrestle with some knotty 
problems. The Joint Chiefs will want to know whether 
there is any likelihood of all atomic weapons being out- 
lawed—something which might, in the future, leave 
America defenceless ; and whether, in any new Korea, the 
Administration would continue the policy of forgoing the 
use of atomic devices in order to localise the conflict. 


Above the Battle 


M R EISENHOWER’S statement that he would not take an 
active part in next year’s Congressional elections has 
shocked many hard-pressed Republican candidates who 
hoped to return to Washington on the coat-tails of their 
popular President. There is some dispute about how 
effectively a President can intervene in local elections when 
he is not running himself, but no question that it will be 
hard to reconcile the politicians to the spectacle of his sitting 
firmly on his coat-tails when their need is so great. Mr 
Hall, the anguished chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, has already sought a promise that the President 
will at least make some general speeches from Washington, 
but this is hardly enough to reassure anxious candidates. 

The President’s view that his office is above partisan 
politics is in accord with a tendency which several commen- 
tators have noticed: that he prefers to reign, with an active 
leader in Congress, rather than govern himslf. It is a radi- 
cally different view of the Presidency from that which sent 
Mr Truman and Mr Roosevelt out into the highways and 
byways to secure Congresses which would support their 
policies. It may prove, as the critics contend, too lofty 
and impractical for the President to sustain, even if, as they 
suspect, it means he does not intend to run for a second 
term. 

But* those very critics, it is interesting to remember, 
criticised the President even more bitterly during the cam- 
paign, for the support his political advisers persuaded him to 
give to such candidates as Senator Jenner and Senator 
McCarthy. This was justified as a compromise necessary 
to secure a Republican Congress. But in practice the Presi- 
dent has found that the very candidates he swallowed his 
principles to assist have put the worst obstacles in his way. 
Mr Roosevelt relied on the corrupt city machines, but they 
did not try to dictate his policies. 

Only a few days before the President spoke, the Washing- 
ton Post took him ito task for dissipating his enormous 
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strength by trying to reconcile the diverse elements withia 
his own party rather than formulating a broad programme 
which would appeal to moderates within both parties. The 
President was making exactly this point when he argued that 
his responsibility was to develop a programme for all the 
people that was enlightened and progressive ; this would 
provide an “ umbrella” under which like-minded members 
of his own party might shelter, The real criticism of the 
President must be that he has been slow and indecisive in 
working out such a programme, not that he is politically 
naive. 


Atomic Power Plans 


T is no coincidence that the Atomic Energy Commission 
| should have disclosed its plan to build a full-scale atomic 
electricity plant just as the flow of atomic weapons has 
reached a level which seems to require revision of military 
strategy. The absolute priority given to the development 
of weapons can now be modified ; and Mr Murray, the 
commissioner who made the announcement, showed that 
the commission is very anxious lest the lead in developing 
the peaceful potentialities of atomic energy should pass 
to the Soviet Union. The new plant will be built by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, the government paying 
the cost, which is put at “tens of millions of dollars ”-— 
probably about $30 million. It will be erected near one 
of the commission’s gaseous diffusion plants and will pro- 
duce at least 60,000 kilowatts of electricity when it comes 
into operation in three or four years time. 

The Westinghouse Corporation was chosen as the chief 
contractor because it is familiar with the reactor which is 
to be used in this first of a series of electricity plants. The 
reactor is the one which was developed for the aircraft 
carrier whose building has been postponed. Admiral Rick- 
over, an enthusiast for atomic power, has been put in charge. 
It was Admiral Rickover who risked his promotion in his 
fight with the Navy, to build the first atomic-powered sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, which is to be launched in January. 

The new plant will concentrate on producing power, and 
will produce plutonium only incidentally. In this it is 
significantly different from the rival scheme sketched out 
to the press with apparent haste, a few days earlier, by 
the General Electric Company. General Electric, which 
is the largest operator of reactors for the commission, pro- 
posed that it should build, with government money, a plant 
in the power-hungry north-west which would rely for part 
of its income on the sale of plutonium for weapons to the 
commission. The commission’s decision that it will not 
encourage such dual-purpose plants, since the supply of 
plutonium is already adequate for present military needs, 
eliminates the main means by which private industry had 
hoped to make atomic electricity plants self-supporting. 
The government monopoly of atomic energy thus must go 
on. But it is hoped that eventually private industry will 
shoulder much of the job of providing atomic power and 
in the meantime its help will be sought in bringing down 
the cost, which at the first plant will be at least 
twice that of power produced by conventional means. 
Congress, however, will first have to bring to an end the 
monopoly of information which the commission now shares 
with only a few private firms. 
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keep stocks of beer on ice and soft drink manufacturers 
have dotted the country with their special refrigerators 
which dispense an iced bottle of their wares at the drop of 
a coin. Air conditioning is widely used and individual 
“room coolers ” can be hired by the month. The climate 
is very friendly to moths, so storage companies provide a 
service of trunks which are hired by the year. These have 
little holes in their sides and are fumigated as soon as they 
reach the warehouse and then stored in a cool place. They 
are delivered to the house in spring and autumn for the 
exchange of clothing and blankets. 

The shortage of domestic help has always encouraged 
cafeteria and counter eating and the sale of packaged cooked 
food ready to take home. But now eating habits have 
apparently been considerably affected by television. Some 
restaurants, in order not to lose customers to the new 
medium, are now providing packaged “ Television ” meals. 
Others are offering home delivery, within a limited area, at 
2§ per cent less than menu prices. Catering firms are 
prosperous, as only the rich can afford to keep enough 
servants to give big parties. 

Coin-in-the-slot machines now provide not only hot and 
iced drinks from the same machine, but also hot and cold 
sandwiches. Railway stations have machines that dispense 
toys, toothpaste, razor blades, combs and handkerchiefs, and 
enterprising drug stores can now have a machine that 
provides a whiff of oxygen at a cost of 25 cents to cure a 
hangover or add to the general serise of well-being. 


* 


Although large commercial laundries exist and even 
sheets can be washed in the machines found in many homes 
and the basements of blocks of flats, people who live alone 
and work all day often find it easier to hire their household 
linen by the week. A supply of clean linen is delivered and 
their dirty linen removed while they are out by “ bonded 
drivers °—drivers who are insured against dishonesty. Also 
hired by the week, rather than washed at home, are nappies. 
One of the first duties after confirmation of pregnancy is 
calling up one of these firms and booking their services 
from the expected date. Some firms sell the customer the 
nappies and guarantee the return of the same ones each 
time. Deliveries are made once or twice a week depending 
on the district and charges vary from $1.40 a week for the 
use of 20 to $3.00 for 170. A metal container is provided 
with waterproof internal bags and these bags can often be 
seen waiting to be collected from front doorsteps. 

Mothers of young babies are also tempted by various 
firms who prepare formulas according to the doctor’s 
prescription. Some of these specialise in sour milk 
formulas, while others pack all the child’s food for a 
journey. The food for the infant is delivered, including 
bottles, sterilised water and orange juice, in a refrigerated 
container which can be returned and credited. 

Gardeners find that most nurseries will plant and 
guarantee the trees they sell for a year for an additional cost 
of about 20 per cent. They will also sod or sow a lawn on 
the same principle or contract to spray a garden at the 
necessary intervals. As there are innumerable pests, fungi 
and plant diseases in the United States, this service is fairly 
widely used, especially im towns, or where the amount of 
equipment needed for small areas would be too costly. 

The upward movement from class to class has given 
birth, not only to the prosperous lecturer and his even more 
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prosperous agent, but also to the charm schools, to educa- 
tion for “ leadership ” and services for public speakers. For 
those with such ambitions there is a service of “ Speech 
Sparkers,” with helpful suggestions on fifty different topics 
varying from “The American Way of Life,” and 
‘Capitalism (Free Enterprise)” to “God and Man”: and 
‘“* Worry.” 
So, while the ambitious housewife is busy attending a 
class or a lecture in order to help or push her husband up 
1e next rung of the social and economic ladder, and he is 
desperately learning how to behave when he gets there, the 
personal services are making a nice profit out of washing the 
nappies, heating or cooling the house or cooking the food. 
It sounds like “* All this and heaven too.” But there are 
still no heated towel rails in those shiny bathrooms. 


American Notes 





Firepower for Man power? 


Mi" JoHN FosTeR DULLES has allayed some of the 
alarm caused in Europe when the Secretary of 
Defence suggested that new atomic weapons, such as the 
cannon recently sent to Germany, might soon lessen the 
need to keep American soldiers overseas. The dispersal of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the four corners of the earth 
bears out the belief that no radical changes are contem- 
plated in the military budget for the year which begins in 
next July and which must be submitted to Congress in 
January. But there is fairly general agreement that before 
the next budget is drawn up the Joint Chiefs and the 
National Security Council will consider whether defence 
costs can safely be brought down by the substitution of 
atomic firepower and foreign troops for American man- 
power and conventional weapons. 

The National Planning Association has just challenged 
the Administration’s assumption that defence must be 
cheaper ; it declares that the American economy can take 
even larger defence spending in its stride if necessary. 
But the Administration is anxious to redeem its campaign 
pledges of lower spending and convinced that the burden 
of defending the free world must be lightened if the 
American taxpayer is to be asked—as it believes he must— 
to carry it for years to come. The Joist Chiefs evidently 
believe that there are only two ways of making real 
economies: by bringing home some of the American divi- 
sions overseas, which are at the very least three times as 
expensive to maintain as those of any other nation, and by 
putting more reliance on atomic weapons. In terms of 
firepower they are infinitely cheaper than the conventional 
ones which are being manufactured side by side with them, 
and there would be an additional, and very welcome, saving 
in manpower. 

No withdrawal of American troops is contemplated until 
German and Japanese divisions are ready to take their 
places, and even then, according to the “ plate-glass 
window” theory, a thin, indeed transparent, cover of 
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American troops would remain to ensure that any aggres- 
sion involved the United States at once. The proposal that 
all foreign aid should be lodged in the Defeace Depart- 
ment, which is a permanent agency and well fortified 
against Congressional attacks, is another sign that both 
military and “ budgetary” aid are likely to be put on a 
long-term and flexible basis, and that no return to isolation 
is being prepared. 

It will be up to the Joint Chiefs to decide whether the 
moment has come when it is safe for America to put all 
its military eggs im one atomic basket; judging from 
General Ridgway’s reference to “gambles with untested 
weapons,” it may not be an easy decision to reach, even if 
the administration is faithful to its pledge that no attempt 
will be made to buy security at bargain rates. But before 
the decision can be made, the President and the National 
Security Council will have to wrestle with some knotty 
problems. The Joint Chiefs will want to know whether 
there is any likelihood of all atomic weapons being out- 
lawed—something which might, in the future, leave 
America defenceless ; and whether, in any new Korea, the 
Administration would continue the policy of forgoing the 
use of atomic devices in order to localise the conflict. 


Above the Battle 


M R EISENHOWER’S statement that he would not take an 
i ¥ A active part in next year’s Congressional elections has 
shocked many hard-pressed Republican candidates who 
hoped to return to Washington on the coat-tails of their 
popular President. There is some dispute about how 
effectively a President can intervene in local elections when 
he is not running himself, but no question that it will be 
hard to reconcile the politicians to the spectacle of his sitting 
firmly on his coat-tails when their need is so great. Mr 
Hall, the anguished chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, has already sought a promise that the President 
will at least make some general speeches from Washington, 
but this is hardly enough to reassure anxious candidates. 

The President’s view that his office is above partisan 
politics is in accord with a tendency which several commen- 
tators have noticed: that he prefers to reign, with an active 
leader in Congress, rather than govern himslf. It is a radi- 
cally different view of the Presidency from that which sent 
Mr Truman and Mr Roosevelt out into the highways and 
byways to secure Congresses which would support their 
policies. It may prove, as the critics contend, too lofty 
and impractical for the President to sustain, even if, as they 
suspect, it means he does not intend to run for a second 
term. 

But* those very critics, it is interesting to remember, 
criticised the President even more bitterly during the cam- 
paign, for the support his political advisers persuaded him to 
give to such candidates as Senator Jenner and Senator 
McCarthy. This was justified as a compromise necessary 
to secure a Republican Congress, But in practice the Presi- 
dent has found that the very candidates he swallowed his 
principles to assist have put the worst obstacles in his way. 
Mr Roosevelt relied on the corrupt city machines, but they 
did not try to dictate his policies. 

Only a few days before the President spoke, the Washing- 
ton Post took him jo task for dissipating his enormous 
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strength by trying to reconcile the diverse elements within 
his own party rather than formulating a broad programme 
which would appeal to moderates within both parties. The 
President was making exactly this point when he argued that 
his responsibility was to develop a programme for all the 
people that was enlightened and progressive ; this would 
provide an “ umbrella” under which like-minded members 
of his own party might shelter, The real criticism of the 
President must be that he has been slow and indecisive in 
working out such a programme, not that he is politically 
naive. 


Atomic Power Plans 


T is no coincidence that the Atomic Energy Commission 
| should have disclosed its plan to build a full-scale atomic 
electricity plant just as the flow of atomic weapons has 
reached a level which seems to require revision of military 
strategy. The absolute priority given to the development 
of weapons can now be modified ; and Mr Murray, the 
commissioner who made the announcement, showed that 
the commission is very anxious lest the lead in developing 
the peaceful potentialities of atomic energy should pass 
to the Soviet Union. The new plant will be built by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, the government paying 
the cost, which is put at “tens of millions of dollars ”— 
probably about $30 million. It will be erected near one 
of the commission’s gaseous diffusion plants and will pro- 
duce at least 60,000 kilowatts of electricity when it comes 
into operation in three or four years time, 

The Westinghouse Corporation was chosen as the chief 
contractor because it is familiar with the reactor which is 
to be used in this first of a series of electricity plants. The 
reactor is the one which was developed for the aircraft 
carrier whose building has been postponed. Admiral Rick- 
over, an enthusiast for atomic power, has been put in charge. 
It was Admiral Rickover who risked his promotion in his 
fight with the Navy, to build the first atomic-powered sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, which is to be launched in January. 

The new plant will concentrate on producing power, and 
will produce plutonium only incidentally. In this it is 
significantly different from the rival scheme sketched out 
to the press with apparent haste, a few days earlier, by 
the General Electric Company. General Electric, which 
is the largest operator of reactors for the commission, pro- 
posed that it should build, with government money, a plant 
in the power-hungry north-west which would rely for part 
of its income on the sale of plutonium for weapons to the 
commission. The commission’s decision that it will not 
encourage such dual-purpose plants, since the supply of 
plutonium is already adequate for present military needs, 
eliminates the main means by which private industry had 
hoped to make atomic electricity plants self-supporting. 
The government monopoly of atomic energy thus must go 
on. But it is hoped that eventually private industry will 
shoulder much of the job of providing atomic power and 
in the meantime its help will be sought in bringing down 
the cost, which at the first plant will be at least 
twice that of power produced by conventional means. 
Congress, however, will first have to bring to an end the 
monopoly of information which the commission now shares 
with only a few private firms. 
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Petrol Overflows 


Pp ETROL price wars have been flaring up at service stations 

in many parts of the country since July, to the delight 
of motorists, but the hostilities have not yet been carried 
back to the refining centres. The higher prices for all 
refined products that were established in June are still hold - 
ing ; only one major refiner has reduced posted prices, and 
then the reduction, for cargo quantities of regular and lower 
grade petrol, was only one of 4 to 4 cent a gallon. While 
some other refiners and distributors have unofficially 
reduced prices, in general the industry hopes that it can 
escape price reductions with the colder weather, which shifts 
the emphasis in refining from petrol to fuel oil and should 
reduce the brimming stocks of motor fuel. 

There has been no lag in the demand for petrol and other 
refined products; indeed, demand for the first eight months 
of this year was 6 per cent higher than that for the same time 
in 1952. However, last year stocks were lowered by a strike ; 
this year, they were raised by an unusually mild winter 
which left the industry with large supplies of heating oils. 
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This was an added incentive to concentrate on the more 
profitable motor fuel. During the summer almost half of 
each barrel of crude oil was taken for petrol. Consequently, 
instead of falling, as they usually do in the summer when 
most Americans take to the road, petrol stocks remained 
dangerously high. Both crude and refined production have 
been cut, but only as the demand for petrol has started its 
seasonal decline, and stocks may well press upon production 
next spring when the shift back to higher petrol output 
takes place. 

Behind all the over-supply at the refinery level lies an 
over-supply of crude petroleum, and the smaller companies 
with no foreign sources of supply have been pressing for 
import quotas. This campaign, and the concern over the 
effects on the world market if Iranian production is resumed, 
were two additional notes of gloom that depressed the cele- 
brations this month of “ Oil Progress Week.” Because the 
demand for heating oils rises as the mercury falls, dreams 
of a white Christmas—preferably well below freezing— 
provided the only cheer. 
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Panama’s Grievances 


rR MILTON EISENHOWER, the brother of the President, 
had not long returned from his good-will tour of 
Latin America before the first head of a state to visit Wash- 
ington since the inauguration, President Remon of Panama, 
called at the White House to ask fora concrete expression 
of good neighbourliness. Mr Remon did not come in vain. 
Within a week of his arrival he stated that he had secured 
approval for two important changes in the treaty with 
Panama which controls the perpetual lease of the Canal 
Zone. 

The concessions Mr Remon has secured concern wage 
discrimination in the Canal Zone in favour of US nationals, 
and the competition of US commissary shops in the zone 
with merchants in Panama; Mr Remon said President 
Eisenhower had agreed in principle with Panama’s objec- 
tions to these practices. By a fortunate coincidence, Mr 
Remon found support for his complaints in a report on the 
management of the canal that has just been sent to 
Congress by the General Accounting Office. This report 
criticises the construction in the canal of service plants such 
as milk and ice cream factories when such enterprises are 
already in existence in the Republic of Panama. The GAO 
also attacked the military control of the canal and the dupli- 
cation of such facilities as hospitals by the army and the 
zonal government, and recommended that an impartial 
study of the problems be made. 


The main question that Mr Remon brought with him has 
not been resolved, however ; it is the demand for an increase 
in the annual rent paid for the zone, which is now $430,000 
and has not been changed since 1936. Panama would like 
at least a million dollars a year. The additional $570,000 
may be regarded in Washington as a remarkably low invest- 
ment in the friendship, not only of Panama but also of all 
of Latin America, which is watching the negotiations with 
interest. Still another Panamanian request, for morc 
economic aid, might be indirectly answered by a proposed 
$26,500,000 scheme for modernising the canal’so that pre- 
sent delays in two-way. traffic during repair of the locks can 
be avoided. However, the criticisms of the GAO may lead 
Congress to give priority to overhauling the administration 
rather than the locks. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Correction—In the Shorter Notes last week the figure 
for US economic assistance in the fiscal year ending 
June 30th was given as $6 billion; it should have been 
$2.7 billion. 

* 


Filter tip cigarettes, whose sales have risen by over 50 per 
cent each year since 1950, will soon be produced by three 
of the major tobacco companies in competition with their 
other brands. Although sales of filter cigarettes account 
for less than 2 per cent of total cigarette sales, the rapid 
growth of the market may entice even more of the big 
companies into this field, particularly in view of the premium 
price they command. 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on What they can find. 


It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 


agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 


3 


pac ee 


to pr duce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 
4 to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
4 The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
. been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens. 
7 But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 
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THIS AUTUMN AND WINTER 


Are 
you a 
Tall 
Tycoon? 


Then you are perhaps 





an uncomfortable Tycoon 






in your office. 


PLUZABRETHAR 
more KillailGADlG I TUAR 


Desks are made for average men, 


pressurized flights and tho broad and the short 


and the tall must fit themselves 


to their furniture. 


VISCOUNT ELIZABETHAN 


You should speak to Mr. Peter Catesby 


FIRST CLASS SERVICES FIRST CLASS SERVICES 


All these flights are from London 
Airport : for Timetables and 
Reservations see your Travel Agent, 
local BEA offices or BEA, Dorland 
Hall, 14-20 Regent Street, 

London, $.W.1. 


Cyprus Rome 
Frankfurt Stockholm 
Geneva Vienna 


Zurich 


| 
| 
and his staff about it. 
BY ‘SILVER WING’ BY ‘SILVER WING’ 
Gibraltar* {| Malta® They make furniture fit the man. 
Lisbon (new route) { Nice* 
| Paris® If your knees bump the 
FIRST CLASS SERVICES eunrveces drawer of that desk you admire; 
Belfast* ‘ Uister Flyer?’ | AT THE LOW FARES if your size is too splendid 
Glasgow* ‘ Clansman ’ Aieestom 
| Brussels for the chair; then Catesbys 
Ic | Cologne 
ee | nee Contracts are poised, ready 
AT THE LOW FARES Dusseldorf 
Hamburg : 
Athens Istanbul | jy ver to adjust, to alter, to make you 
arcelon { 
oe ORES supremely comfortable. 
Bordeaux Milan 
Copenhagen Palma 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


* Also services at the low fares 


Si ly B E A Catesbys 


EUROPE’S FINEST AIR FLEET contracts 


BRITISH BUROPBAN AIRWAYS 





Office Furniture « Floor Coverings « Curtains « Decorating « Fittings 


6462 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.!. Telephone: MUSeum 7777 
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Moscow’s Bid for the Trade Unions—I 


The World Overseas 
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The New Comintern 


HE World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) has 
its roots far back in the turbulent mid-nineteenth 
century, when Dr Karl Marx was laying down his famous 
fallacies about the inevitable course of history. The use 
of “mass organisations,” manipulated by men behind the 
scenes, is aS old as Marxism. In 1920, the Bolshevik party 
set up the Red Trade Union International (the “ Profin- 
tern”), which had a rival in the Socialist International 
Trade Union Congress formed in Amsterdam. All these 
attempts to unite the workers of the world failed. The 
Red International was dissolved in 1934 and the Socialist 
organisation succumbed during the second world war. 

At the back of the original Marxist efforts to unite the 
workers of the world lay several misconceptions that have, 
in part, been abandoned by the Soviet rulers. The first 
was that the revolution would start in the most highly 
industrialised countries ; the second was that the workers 
had in fact nothing to lose but their chains, and the third 
was that the capitalists and imperialists would never allow, 
still less offer, reforms. Since the victory of the Bolsheviks 
in backward Russia, the Soviet rulers modified the first 
principle, though they still regard it as essential that the 
proletarians shall—under the Communist party—form the 
controlling element in revolutionary movements. The 
Soviet Communist party has also brought Marx up-to-date 
by recognising the chances for unrest that exist in “ colonial 
and semi-colonial ” territories, which are now a main field 
for the WFTU’s activities. As regards reforms voluntarily 
accorded by capitalists, the Soviet leaders are in a dilemma. 
Though it is presumably impossible for them completely 
to overlook the facts of life under capitalism, they never- 
theless remain prisoners of Marxist doctrine. They must 
fight the forces ‘of reform in the WFTU and elsewhere 
while denying that they exist. 

The reformist policy of the British has always been the 
most potent of these anti-Marxist forces, but it has been 
greatly reinforced since the last war by another—American 
financial aid. Marshall aid undermined the basic Marxist 
tenet that wars bring revolutions, while American military 
aid threatens to do the same for the dictum that armaments 
production inevitably lowers the workers’ standard of living. 
It was obvious that the Communists would aim from 1948 
onwards to use the WFTU to wreck the European Recovery 
Programme—a task which even the great strikes in France 
did not achieve. It was also to be expected that the WFTU’s 
French general secretary, Louis Saillant, should make the 





greatest effort at the recent Vienna congress of the organi- 
sation to prove with statistics that the doctrine is correct 
and that every country receiving American aid suffers a 
lowering of its standard of living. The WFTU, according 
to Pravda has been helping an inevitable revolt of the 
workers which has been manifested in an increasing number 
of strikes. 

Ir might seem that the WFTU is nothing particularly 
new and will fail like its predecessors. Saillant was perhaps 
merely boasting when he proclaimed that “ in this magnifi- 
cent new struggle, the international working class is secur- 
ing new means of action and is raising the level of its class 
consciousness.” A glance back at the WFTU’s career, how- 
ever, shows that it is, indeed, more formidable than any 
of its forerunners. 

In 1945, the Soviet party leaders evidently saw a new 
chance of ousting the hated International Labour Organisa- 
tion, which had been set up by the League of Nations. 
They aimed to establish an international that would be 
affiliated to the United Nations and would use the struggle 
for labour rights to further Soviet foreign policy. The 
chance was unparalleled because Soviet -prestige was at 
its height and the idea of co-operation with Communists 
was popular. In fact, both the cautious British TUC and 
the American Congress of Industrial Organisations agreed 
to form the WFTU with the Russians in 1945. Under 
Soviet auspices, the “ democratic” mass organisations for 
women and youth were set up at the same time. 

It very soon proved impossible for the free union leaders 
to work with the men who represented the sham unions of 
the Soviet bloc, and were working to prevent economic 
recovery in the West. . After stormy sessions, the British 
and Americans left the WFTU in January, 1949. But no 
rival organisation was set up until November of that year, 
when the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) was established. 

In Europe, one big success was achieved against the 
WFTU, which may be offset against Communist control of 


the big French and Italian confederations. This was in- 


Germany, and was largely due to the British. To secure 
the revived German unions was always a major objective 
of Moscow’s strategy. But owing to the insistence of 
British Military Government that the new unions should 
be formed on the British pattern from the bottom upwards, 
on the basis of free elections, the Communists were frus- 
trated in the West. The WFTU was, therefore, only able 
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to secure the affiliation of the East German union, and 
Saillant’s personal appeal to the West German body to send 
delegates to the recent Vienna congress failed. This is only 
natural, as the WFTU has denounced the June 17th strike 
of the Soviet Zone workers. One of its main tasks for 
he future remains, however, to split the West German 
federation in order to organise a revolutionary general 
strike to overthrow Dr Adenauer’s government. 

Soviet domination of the WFTU naturally became more 
obvious after the departure of Sir Vincent Tewson and the 
Americans, and this has doubtless hampered its efforts to 
split the free unions in Europe. The executive bureau 
included from the outset representatives of the Soviet bloc, 
led by Kuznetsov, head of the Soviet unions. But now 
the Chinese are there, too, and Kuznetsov has been 
replaced by a more famous figure, Shvernik, who was 
moved by Malenkov from the position of titular Head of 
State to take over leadership in the Soviet trade union 
world, When the importance of the WFTU is taken into 
account, this re-shuffle does not appear to be so much of 
e demotion for Shvernik as it stemed at first sight. 


For all and Sundry 


In one important way the split with the British and 
Americans may have actually helped the WFTU. It left 
the Communists free to organise according to their own 
well-tried technique. The WFTU quickly turned into a 
new Comintern, with the difference that it worked without 
a Communist label, and opened its arms to all and sundry. 
It was always more important than the Cominform, which 
was a limited European organisation formed for the express 
purpose of keeping first the French and Italian, and then 
the Jugoslav parties in line with Moscow. For years past, 
the WFTU has been a main support of Soviet foreign 
policy. It was given the task of ensuring that strikes turned 
under Communist direction into political demonstrations in 
support of the Soviet “ peace ” campaign. Since Malenkov 
came to power, it has taken up his slogans about the need 
for a peaceful solution of all ‘outstanding differences 
between the powers, As Saillant said in July, 1951, at a 
meeting of the executive, there must be a close link between 
the struggle for better conditions and peace “ since by fight- 
ing against the immediate consequences of a war economy 
the working people are making the implementation of 
armament plans difficult.” For this purpose, special WFTU 
“action weeks ” have been organised, and Soviet commen- 
tators have claimed that 

the WFTU has become one of the strongest fighting units 

im the struggle for peace. In company with other mass 

organisations, WFTU branches are the chief inspirers of 

the struggle against US occupation, the revival of the 

Hitlerite Wehrmacht, for national unity and independence. 

The fact that the EDC has not yet been ratified is also 

due to the efforts of the militant WFTU. 

As soon as the WFTU was free of the British, it started 
organising individual craft internationals in those strategic 
branches of industry which could, if they wished, paralyse 
a country at the moment of mobilisation. Internationals 
were formed, among others, for miners (whose headquarters 
were turned out of Belgium in 1951), air, sea and land trans- 
port, dockers, fishermen, post and. radio, and (with an eye 
on the colonies) agricultural workers. These bodies are 
intended to take advantage of local conditions in their 
industries. 


The Vienna congress marked the culmination of an 
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intense drive based partly on new tactics, to split the free 
unions. Early this year, instructions went out to secure 
representatives from branches of unions that were not 
affiliated to the WFTU, and even ftom individual factories. 
Money was not spared. Millions of leaflets were distributed 
in many languages, and funds were collected to pay the 
fares of any one who asked to go to Vienna. In Britain, 
the results were poor though in WFTU speeches claims 
are often made to support among dockers and from the 
ranks of the Electrical Trades Union, the Foundrymen’s 
Union, and a few other bodies. In all less than 800 
representatives and observers turned up in Vienna, 
including the contingent from the Communist bloc. 
In Europe the strength of WFTU continues to rest 
in the great French and Italian unions. But they alone 
make the WFTU a formidable organisation even without 
taking into account the whole “ colonial and semi-colonial ” 
world which is under attack in ways that will be examined 5 
here in a second article. 


(To be concluded) 
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Johnston Over Jordan 


R ERIC, JOHNSTON, the president of the Motion a 
Picture Association, who is special adviser to Presi- | 
dent Eisenhower on schemes for international development, ’ 
and who is now in the Middle East, has left the Arab States i 
for Israel without having mustered any support for the blue- ; 
print he has under his arm. This is a T.V.A. for the Jordan 
valley. He carries a theoretically admirable document 
called the “ Unified Development of the Water Resources 
of the Jordan Valley 
Region,” but the Arab 
states have dubbed 1t 
“ useless” because its 
execution entails co- 
operation with Israel 
He is now encounter- 
ing the Jewish reaction 
which is that Israel, 
though theoretically in 
favour of cooperation, 
wants only the kind 
that will allow it to 
pursue its plan to pipe 
half of the upper 
Jordan water across 
the Galilean hills and 
into the coastal plain. 
Mr Johnston’s blue- 





Demilitarized 
Zone 





print precludes _ this 
project. 
Thus his scheme 


cannot expect to find 
favour as a whole, but 
it possesses one very | 
great merit which no } 
one—Jew, Arab or 
United Nations mem- | 
ber — can afford to | 
ignore. The plan it 7 
propounds is to be 
executed in stages and 
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its first stage, which is or could be entirely inside the King- 
dom of Jordan, would go some way towards settling Arab 
refugees. This stage entails the digging of a canal from 
the Yarmuk river down the east bank of the Jordan—-the 
area known as the ghor—which would irrigate the five to 
eight mile-wide plateau between the foot of the escarpment 
and the river. 


Chance for a Pathfinder 


At present, this eastern ghor carries about 35,000 people 
on land irrigated by trickles from the side valleys, and by 
pumping water up from the bed of the river. If the canal 
which is the first stage of the unified plan were built, it 
would at full flow irrigate 307,000 further dunums (4 
dunums = I acre), and this additional land, at 5 dunums per 
person, would enable the area to carry three times as many 
people as it does now. So full a flow would entail building 
a dam on the Yarmuk, one end of which would be in Israel, 
but a lesser volume of water could be obtained, or a smaller 
canal be filled, by a pumping system entirely within the 
Kingdom of-the Jordan. Plans for a smaller ghor canal (of 
a size to irrigate around 40,000 dunums) have been avail- 
able for the last five years but have constantly been set aside 
and forgotten because bigger and better ideas were on the 
way. They could now serve as a pilot scheme for the larger 
project. 

Here is the chance for a pathfinder through the human, 
political and legal problems that have hitherto baulked 
refugee settlement in the valley, The refugees would not 
be the only beneficiaries ; others would be the Jordan gov- 
ernment, which is groaning under its burden of homeless 
people, and the foreign subscribers to the United Nations 
refugee organisation that pays the refugees their dole. So 
far, American love of big plans, and consequent scorn for 
small beginnings, has prevented the adoption of any scheme 
for the eastern ghor alone. Simultaneously, the Arab 
states have for political reasons always been prone to turn 
down any scheme leading to refugee settlement, regardless 
of the relief it would bring to the economic plight of the 
poorest of their number, which is the Kingdom of the 
Jordan. It would be the gravest pity if this American 
penchant added to these Arab emotions, were to encourage 
the UN once more to shelve the practicable part of a 
scheme that is, for the present, impracticable as a whole. 


China’s Winter of Discontent ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


HE Chinese Communist government celebrated its 

fourth anniversary at the beginning of this month 
with the usual fanfare’ and rejoicing. In fact, however, 
the Korean truce is about the only development that can 
give cause for pride and satisfaction in a year of crippling 
natural disasters and dulled dreams. 

There may have been a measure of relief, rather than 
satisfaction, at the conclusion of the agreement with the 
Soviet Union whereby the latter undertakes to render direct 
aid in certain specific construction enterprises. But the 
new arrangement which is. evidently a poor substitute for 
the grandiose ideas that obtained a year ago, emphasises 
the roles of patron and protégé. It is, moreover, the latest 
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in a series of buffetings from Russia, from the death of 
Stalin.and the fall of Beria to the emphasis on the con- 
sumer instead of heavy defence industries, on collective 
as distinct from individual leadership and, finally, on the 
incentive policy for the peasant. China, struggling on the 
steep way up, is embarrassed to meet Russia on the way 
down. 

China has suffered from every conceivable form of 
natural disaster, and conditions are as bad as they were in 
the climacteric of the Communist conquest in 1949. 
Disasters have been of the double kind not infrequent in 
particular parts of the land but seldom in modern times 
over so wide an expanse of the country. Where there was 
drought, floods followed, together with a late winter, pests 
and other troubles. In many areas real famine occurred 
earlier this year. In provinces like Kwangtung and other 
parts of East and South China, where drought had struck 
in the summer after the spring floods, typhoons brought 
renewed floods, though hitherto in less serious measure. 

These grievous misfortunes have happened in a year of 
mounting discontent. For two years the bourgeoisie, 
private industry and private enterpris¢ were the target of 
a constant stream of hostile word and deed. This year 
it has been the turn of the state industries, the bureaucracy, 
and the state commercial bodies. to be the targets of 
incessant criticism. The Communists insist on criticism 
and self-criticism as a matter of routine. But it is quite 
obvious from the volume and range of criticism, and from 
the facts and figures of exact incidents cited, that an unpre- 
pared, untrained, and inexperienced host of young officials 
have made a great mess of almost the whole production 
and distributive system of the country. The great Five 
Year Plan had te be pruned, and pruned again and yet 
again. 


Progress with the Railways 


It is very doubtful whether any such thing as a national 
plan now exists, though regional construction in the North- 
east and in Shensi and Shansi provinces and municipal 
construction in many of the leading cities has been going 
on vigorously on a scale that would have created a sensation 
in the slothful and unconstructive days of Kuomintang 
rule. The railways linking up Chengtu with Lanchow, and 
Lanchow. with the cities of Sinkiang and ultimately with 
the Turksib line have been steadily progressing in the teeth 
of immense topographical and engineering difficulties. The 
Huai River conservancy works have held, though many 
sceptics doubted the quality of the work and imagined 
collapse and possible disaster ; and the vast project still goes 
on. The still uncompleted Kwanting Reservoir, the biggest 
in China, recommended by the Chihli Rivers Commission 
headed by a former British conservancy engineer-in-chief 
in India a quarter-century ago, has stood up to one of the 
biggest torrents the Yungtingho has registered in “modern 
times ; it has thus saved Tientsin and the great northern 
plain from the flooding to which this destructive, silt-laden 
river used to subject the vast farms of the Hopei railway 
triangle. This great dam is in the hills west of Peking, and 
it is a boon to the whole farming populace. 

But the chorus ‘of dissonance began over the Plan. From 
the various regions and from the Ministries in Peking came 
all the rainbow-drafts a perfervid and soaring ambition 
could put on paper. The volume was preposterous and 
impossible, and from Peking came cries of anguish. Then 
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came the first sharp warnings in the spring of frowning skies; 
and in a month or two the word famine was in frequent use 

n official lips. A million tons of grain had to be shifted 
from the State reserves to ameliorate the. catastrophe. 

Up to this time the Vanguardists had held the centre of 
the stage which they had seized in the spring of 1950, when 
they absorbed the spirit, if not the word, of the common 
programme and its promise of mild gradualism. In these 
months they had socialised two-thirds of the nation’s 
economic activity and ‘almost all its finance. But about 
the beginning of this year there was a turn both in popular 
feeling and in Party outlook. The war in Korea had 
enabled the activists to do many things they would have 
been unable to do otherwise, and the Vanguardist leaders 
were still boasting that the war had been “a great dynamic 
power which drove forward our national construction pro- 
grammes in all respects.” They were confident, they said, 
that victory could be won on both fronts—war abroad and 
revolution at home. But the people were already murmur- 
ing ; confusion reigned over the Five Year Plan ; merchants 
and industrialists feared construction levies instead of war 
levies, and they had little left ; taxation was already severe, 
and in the countryside there was trouble, fear and anger. 

The Vanguardists therefore were waved off into the wings 
and other names gained prominence. Successive congresses 
of national bodies were held, without the usual oratory of the 
Vanguardist Mayor of Peking, Peng Chen. Chen Yun and 
Po I-po, who had led the socialising drive, fell into silence, 
and the fatter was dismissed from his post as finance 


minister. 


“ Five-Too-Many Evils - 


The “ tiger-hunting” activists of the Youth League 
were warned off the bourgeoisie and the individual peasant 
alike. Criticism has even been allowed to invade the 
domain of the all-powerful head of the North-east govern- 
ment, Kao Kang, the first of the Vanguardists. Instead of 
the five crimes of the bourgeoisie the “ five-too-many evils ” 
of the bureaucracy and the State enterprises have been 
assailed—too many tasks, too many meetings, too many 
documents and forms, too many organisations, and too 
many concurrent posts for the official cadres. 


Scarcely a state enterprise has not been under fire, for 
absenteeism, labour indiscipline, and shocking mismanage- 
ment; there have been complaints~ of wilful neglect of 
freight by the railways, of wanton waste and adventurism 
in the handling of precious timber supplies, and of every 
a kind of evil. The heaviest blow was administered 

i Fu-chun—who popped up as Chen Yun popped 
down—in his report as Vice-Director of Economic and 
Financial Affairs to the Youth League Congress in. Peking. 
“Even political conditions internally,” he admitted, “ are 
too immature for a ‘Five Year Plan.” ‘They had not con- 
solidated the alliance between the peasantry and the workers 
as yet, and this tnust be “ the starting point in all planning 
and policy,” The revolution, in fact, has not only failed 
to make ground among the farmers—it has lost. what it 
gained by the strenuous work of the activists, 

The Chinese are approaching what is certain to be a 
winter of discontent—and worse, for famine is feared since 
the late crops cannot possibly make up now for the heavy 
losses in the earlier months. The effects are bound to be 
acute not only on the livelihood of the people and on 
their expendable income but on the general standard of 
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economic activity, the government’s finances, and the con- 
struction plans. 

The alternatives before the ruling group are to relax still 
further the Socialistic measures of the Vanguardists and 
reassure the bourgeois industrialists—in other words con- 
tinue to mark time—or to surrender the field to the 
activists again. The dilemma is all the more acute because 
in so many ways the Soviet Union is moving in a different 
direction from the still infant Chinese revolution. 


The Attack Against the Polish 
Church 


T is clear that the recent trial of the Polish bishop, 
Kaczmarek, ands the removal of the Polish Primate, 
Cardinal Wyszynski, are part of a determined effort by the 
Communist régime to break the Polish Episcopate. Its 
object, of course, is to destroy the prestige and influence— 
intolerable to the Communists—of the Catholic Church in 
Poland. But the regime’s chances of an easy victory are 
not good. The bishops have gone as far as they decently 
could to meet the Communists’ wishes. It appears that it 
is the regime not the church that has consistently flouted 
the church-state agreement of 19§0. Many Catholic schools 
have been liquidated and all forms of religious teaching are 
being systematically stified. The censorship of the Catholic 
press and publications has become increasingly severe and 
unscrupulous. Political pressure on the lower clergy and 
attempts to divide them from the hierarchy have been 
stepped up—but with little success. Interference by the state 
in church affairs, especially in the appointment and removal 
of priests and bishops, has become more and more wide- 
spread. The bishops themselves are increasingly subject to 
open attack and intimidation ; at least eight of them have 
been either arrested or removed from their dioceses. Faced 
with all this accumulated evidence of Communist hostility it 
seems that the bishops, contrary to earlier reports, are in- 
clined to dig in their toes. Only eight bishops were present 
at the meeting at which the episcopal letter condemning the 
Cardinal was drawn up, and none of them actually signed 
the letter. 


Vatican and Oder-Neisse 


It is, indeed, doubtful whether the Communists are 
seriously interested in a modus vivendi with the Church ; it 
looks as if they are only interested in discrediting it. One 
of their major and constantly reiterated complaints against 
the Church is that-no permanent ecclesiastical administra- 
tion has been set up in the Western Territories ; and from 
this they argue that the bishops and the Vatican are really 
in favour of handing these lands back to Germany. This 
is an excellent stick with which to beat the Church since 
every Pole, whatever his political beliefs, wants to hang on 
to the Western Territories. But the latest evidence sep 
that it is a complete distortion of the facts. 

The Vatican, it is true, will not appoint permanent 
bishops in the Western Territories ; its reason is that the 
Oder-Neisse frontier has never been the subject of a per- 
manent political settlement between the great powers (only 
between Poland and East Germany) and that it cannot 
anticipate the terms of this settlement. But the Polish 
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Church has done everything it can to set up a flourishing 
ecclesiastical organisation in the Western Territories. Its 
efforts could have been successful, if they had not been 
deliberately. sabotaged by the government. The regime has 
disrupted the work of many of the Polish priests sent into 
the recovered lands by forcing them to leave their new 
parishes. The decree of February 9, 1953, which, among 
other things, allows the state to remove priests without any 
reason given, has been used to the greatest effect in the 
Western Territories. Moreover, the government has also 
done, its best to perpetuate the temporary nature of the four 
new administrative units set up by the Church at Wroclaw, 
Opole, Gorzow and Olsztyn. For when Cardinal Wyszynski 
obtained permission from the Pope to appoint four titular 
bishops in these new dioceses, the government refused to 
allow them to take office. Thus it has frustrated the 
Church’s efforts to stabilise its organisation in the Western 
Territories at all levels on a basis that was to all intents 
and purposes permanent, while at the same time heaping 
continuous abuse on the Church authorities for their failure 
to do this very thing. 

These facts were contained in a letter addressed by the 
Polish Episcopate to Bierut last May in protest against the 
Communists’ treatment of the Church. The letter was 
suppressed by the government, but an authentic text has 
recently reached the West. It demonstrates to what lengths 
the Communists are prepared to go to undermine the faith 
of the Polish people in the Catholic Church. 


Worried Journalists in the 
Americas 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO 


HROUGHOUT the Americas, the past year has seen 

dangerous backsliding from the ideals of a free press 
and liberty of expression. A list of new offences against 
free expression was recently put together by the Inter- 
American Press Association at its ninth annual meeting in 
Mexico City. Despite the ‘temptation, especially strong 
among Latins, to indulge exclusively in self-praise when 
others are listening, the editors and publishers in the asso- 
ciation squared boldly up to the trouble. It was a strange 
sort of meeting, as such things go nowadays, because the 
usual ringing phrases were soon abandoned in favour of 
realism. 

The association is composed of journalists, editors and 
publishers, and it is strictly non-political. As a result it is 
a more useful body than committees of the United Nations 
or the Pan-American Union, such as the abortive UN com- 
mittees that set out to write-a treaty on press freedom and 
wound up with what was virtually a code of subservience. 
It is different because it has a clear idea about what con- 
stitutes freedom of information. It bars from membership 
any publications judged to be Fascist or Communist, or the 
tools of totalitarian governments. Since its members know 
what they mean by these things, they have not bogged 
down in futile discussion of qualifications that would be 
open to misinterpretation anyway. 

At Mexico City the association reviewed, country by 
country, the situation of the press in the two continents. 
Ten of the 21 American republics were judged guilty, not 
so much for failing to live up to general standards, but for 
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specific measures that impeded, honest publishing. They 
were: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru and 
Venezuela. 

Argentina and Cuba received the most bitter criticism. 
In a heartily applauded speech, the association’s president, 
Mr John S. Knight, owner of the Chicago Daily News and 

ther papers, criticised his own government for its appar- 

ently pleased response to General Perén’s recent blandish- 
ments. He deplored Dr Milton Eisenhower’s visit to 
Argentina and argued that any rapprochement between the 
two countries at the moment “can only spread further 
disillusionment and pessimism among the other South 
American countries.” 

Almost as refreshing as the frank listing of infringements 
of press freedom was the association’s avoidance of sweep- 
ing pledges that.it would, or could, soon put all right. In 
fact, it was admitted that its greatest efforts had produced 
comparatively small results. Nevertheless, there were some 
victories to report. In Ecuador, in April, President Velasco 
Ibarra had closed down two newspapers, La Nacion and 
La Hora, and jailed their editors for criticising his govern- 
ment. But after a campaign by other local publishers and 
the association, they were released and the papers resumed 
publication in August. Again, the combined efforts of a 
Brazilian newspaper owner, who spent two days in jail for 
his pains, and of the association had forced the Brazilian 
government to stop putting pressure on the. country’s 
independent press through unfair competition by an 
officially supported group of newspapers. 

Compared to the new pressures imposed by governments 
on the press, the relief that had been secured was relatively 
small, but the association could justly claim that it did even 
a little more than the cold records show to keep a bad 
situation from being worse. Its mere existence may remind 
persecuted publishers that they are not fighting their battles 
entirely alone ; and angry governments may consider the 
unfavourable publicity that they will earn their countries 
before they decide to padlock newspapers or jail editors. 

There was no attempt at Mexico City to analyse the 
reasons for the “ ominous trend ” toward increasing govern- 
ment attempts to dominate the press. It. was simply 
pointed out that, more and more, governments are insisting 
that anything short of adulation is subversion. Some of the 
new press laws were very similar, the association was told, 
to those of Fascist Italy. 


Portugal’s Trade 


BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN PORTUGAL 


HE journey from Madrid to Lisbon is one of contrasts. 
Crossing the frontier, one leaves the barren land- 
scape of Extremadura and enters a country of small, well- 
kept fields and neat whitewashed houses. Two hours later 
the first sight of Lisbon is of the great new housing estate 
of Encarnagaéo, and from there into the. city the impression 
is of enormous building activity. Lisbon is growing rapidly, 
partly because of genuine prosperity, but partly, too, 
because current trends are centralising Portuguese life and 
the Portuguese economy in the capital and developing it 
at the expense of the rest of the country. 
Portugal has had two recent periods of outstanding 
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economic success.: One was during the war; when both 
sides were competing for its favour and its minerals ; the 
second was the Korean boom, when the United States 
stockpiled cork and wolfram prices were high. The 
balance of payments showed a surplus on visible account 
in 1946 and again for a time in 1950-§1, though in between 
there had been a sharp crisis. Marshall Aid was first 
accepted in 1949-50, and by the end of 1950 the metro- 
politan and overseas territories together had become a 
creditor in EPU to the point where exports had to be 
restricted, export earnings had to be blocked, imports were 
liberalised, and the escudo was treated as though in some 
respects it was a hard currency, Then a deterioration set 
in, and today there is a deficit with every part of the world 
except Eastern Europe. In the first half of 1953, exports 
from Portugal to countries other than its overseas terri- 
tories covered only §6 per cent of imports ; imports were 
some 800 million escudos (£10 million) less than in the 
corresponding months of 1952, but exports were down by 
almost exactly the same proportion. 

The half dozen commodities which form the bulk of the 
export trade—cork, sardines, timber, wines and wolfram— 
are highly sensitive to market variations, and several of 
them to weather conditions as well ; the drought which has 
persisted for the last eighteen months is one of the causes 
of the present troubles. Imports are affected, too, for 
though agriculture is fairly efficient (it could be more so if 
the system of land inheritance did not lead to excessive 
fragmentation of holdings) wheat is imported from the 
United States and Canada and even potatoes from Great 
Britain ; this year it was hoped that wheat imports would 
not be needed, but the final results of the harvest are less 
satisfactory than the estimates. 


Sales of Cork to Russia 


Cork and its products form nearly 30 per cent of exports 
“(by value), but the trade has become curiously unbalanced. 
Exports boomed in 1950 and 1951, when the American 
market was taking the raw material for storing as well as 
the manufactures which it is cheaper to import than to 
make in the United States. Prices rose rapidly to a peak 
early in 19§2, and have since fallen ; but while the average 
export price of manufactures is now down to about 80 per 
cent of 1948 levels, unmanufactured cork has stayed near 
the 200 per cent level—largely because growers, accus- 
tomed to a seller’s market, prefer to leave it to accumulate 
on the trees rather than accept a lower price. Manufac- 
‘turers who own their cork forests can make the best of 
both worlds, but those who buy from private growers have 
seen their margins cut to the point of disaster. The Soviet 
Union has, incidentally, become the third largest customer 
for unmanufactured cork (next to the USA and Britain); 
this accounts for Portugal’s trading surplus with Eastern 
Europe. 

Sardines are a fickle fish, plentiful’in some years and 
elusive in others ; moreover tinned sardines have suffered 
aimost every time.a European country has had to tighten 
its import restrictions. The chief buyers are Italy, 
Germany and the United States. Exports have increased 
in volume each year since 1949, though still not to prewar 
levels ; but prices have fallen steadily for three seasons, 
and the trade has some of the marks of depression. Nor 
are the prospects good, for the experts believe that the 
shoals are deserting Portuguese waters. 
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Britain dominates the timber market, and pit-props 
account for three quarters %@f* the value of Portuguese 
exports. Sales in 1952 8 d the 1938 level for the first 
time since the war, but will probably be lower this year. 
The wine trade also looks towards Britain, but is at present 
undergoing a severe contraction. The last of the main 
exports is wolfram, which is mined in the northern pro- 
vinces and sold chiefly to the United States. In 1952, 
when Portugal was still the third biggest producer in the 
world, exports at 4,495 tons were 80 per cent above 
the prewar level and the price was sixteen times as high. 
But in the first half of 1953 exports were down to 1,464 
tons and still falling, and the price was declining rapidly. 
The loss of this trade is serious for the whole Portuguese 
economy. It is particularly serious for the northern part 
of the country, which is also suffering from the port wine 
slump, and northerners complain that the authorities in 
distant Lisbon pay all too little attention to their plight. 

On the import side, machinery from America and 
Europe and cotton from the African territories (one must 
not call them colonies now) head the list. The govern- 
ment’s programme of industrialisation is ambitious— 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS* OF PORTUGAL {BY VALUE) 
1937 and 1953. (January to June) 
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perhaps too ambitious, since it also involves enormous 
expenditure on hydro-electric development. In the manu- 
facturing industries already developed, of which cotton 
spinning and weaving are the largest, costs tend to be 
high ; wages are below the levels of north-western Europe, 
but it is difficult to get high productivity out of a largely 
illiterate labour force, and redeployment is a slow process 
when workers have to be taught to read before they can 
follow new instructions. The quality of the textiles 1s, 
however, quite good, and there is an export trade with the 
overseas territories and North Africa ; last year a consign- 
ment of grey cloth was even sent to Manchester. Larger 
exports might be possible if only the Portuguese public 
(or the weavers ; it is hard to say which is responsible) dic 
not prefer narrow widths of fabric which cannot be ‘sold 
abroad, 

Yet despite the deterioration since 1951, the general 
picture of the Portuguese’ economy is not discouraging— 
particularly not to anyone who knew the country twenty 
years ago. Dr Salazar has had his share of luck. .But he 
and his colleagues have turned it to good woe" and 
whatever criticisms may be levelled against them they 


have created a stability which woe wnce have ‘seemed 
unthinkable. 
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How MANY 


IN YOUR HOUSE? 


You have a washing machine? A refrigerator ? 
An electric cooker? Then you have more sheets in 
your house than you know. Steel sheets. For these 
make the machine and the cooker; make them to last; 
make them smooth and easy to clean. 

When you ride in a bus you are surrounded by steel 
sheet. Oil drums are made of it. It goes into the 
home and to markets overseas. And all of it is made 
to exacting standards of dimension, gauge and quality. 
Only the continuous rolling process can produce 
Sheet steel that meets those standards. Britain now 
has three continuous wide strip mills in Wales (at 
Ebbw Vale, Shotton and Port Talbot), for 200 years 
the home of the sheet trade. No other country except 
the U.S.A. has more than two such mills. 
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Hat from Herbert Johnson (bond Sc.) Led. 


Styled comfort is ever present in 
Chester Barrie leisure wear. These 
two-piece suitsare hand made through- 
out from Britain's most exclusive and 
specially loomed ‘limited edition’ 
cloths, 50 styles and 170 sizes ensure 
perfect fitting. Combining ease and 
distinction, they are found in every 
part of the world where men of taste 
seek outdoor pleasure. 


Two-piece suits from £22 
Three-piece suits from £25 
Sports coats from 15 guincas 
Stacks from £6; 10:0 
Top-coats from £22 
Overcoats from £25 


Plael hes 


FINE CLOTHES FOR MEN 


Obtainable in most major cities of the world 


CHESTER BARRIZ LTD., WESTMORLAND HOUSs, 127-131 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.I, 
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HALIFAX, CANADA 


Ma 


Ce famed as English pioneers in 

radar and leaders in electronics, found 
after tests elsewhere that Halifax is the ideal 
location for their Canadian plant. 


So also has another leading English firm, 
Fairey Aviation, selected Halifax for its 
Canadian counterpart, and already has close 
to eight hundred employees busily engaged. 


Here are the attractions : low cost sites— 
versatile labour—ample supplies of cheap 
power and raw materials—nearest North 
American mainland port to the markets of 
the world. If you would like further facts 
write the Mayor. 


MAYOR oF HALIFAX 
CITY HALL* HALIFAX,CANADA 





YOUR TRANSPORT MANAGER : 
WILL BE INTERESTED f a 


TO SEE THIS BOOKLET : 


More and more the big organisations 
are using Measham, the world’s 
greatest used vehicle sale. Twice 
every weck this established clearing 
house is attended by the largest 
number of trade, professional and 
private buyers in this or any other 
country. Government Departments, 
Local and Police Authorities, the 
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Steel and the Public 


HEN the lists opened on Thursday morning for 

the offer of United Steel Companies ordinary 
shares, the general feeling in the market was that the 
issue would “go.” It will not be for want of skill in 
preparing the offer or of quality in the shares themselves 
if this 1s not so. It is simpler to say “ denationalise ” 
than to do it, but it is of the highest importance, once 
denationalisation has been ordered (and in the case of 
steel most rightly ordered) to spare no effort to make 
the first major share issue a success. It has to be 
followed—if the first phase of denationalisation is to 
succeed—by a series of share offers on behalf of steel 
companies comparable in. size and in quality with 
United Steel Companies itself. The prospects for this 
first issue involve in their turn the outlook for a whole 
programme of issues stretching over many months— 
and even when that is successfully out of the way, it 
will still be only a beginning towards the “ return to 
private ownership ” of the companies owned by the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency. 

The fourteen million {£1 ordinary shares of United 
Steel are being offered at 25s., which can be paid either 
in cash or by the tendering of certain gilt-edged 
securities at prices which the Bank of England have 
published. Preferential consideration is to be given to 
applications from shareholders who were on the register 
on February 14, 1951 (the eve of vesting date, by which 
time there were large institutional holdings of steel 
shares, bought as a cheap way into the gilt-edged 
market). The complications of tendering gilt-edged 
stocks and the offer of preferential consideration for 
former shareholders are no doubt largely responsible 
for the fact that the lists remain open for ten working 
days. It seems quite clear from the time-table adopted 
for the United Steel issue that not more than one other 
steel issue can make its bow before Christmas, The 





period of risk, for an issue of this size and complexity, 
cannot be called agreeably short. 

It is a risk that falls primarily on the shoulders of 
a consortium of eight leading finance houses who have 
agreed to procure applications for the whole issue on 
firm underwriting terms ; and it is no secret that the 
success of the issue leans heavily on the support that 
institutional investors have been encouraged to provide 
for it. The offer for sale is none the worse for that 
fact, and the demonstration that co-operation in the 
City of London can match the burdens and intricacies 
of this issue and its successors is worthy of all proper 
praise. But it is not only the political critics of 
denationalisation who would draw some distinctions 
between “private ownership” and “ institutional 
ownership” of the leading companies in the steel 
industry. The great unknown is whether the private 
investor will be prepared to come in as an appreciable 
applicant for United Steel. 

He is so constantly reminded of the political risks 
of doing so that it may be more realistic to accept the 
threat of renationalisation for what it is worth—and 
in the end it might not be worth very much—and 
concentrate attention on what it is that the private 
investor will buy when he puts down 25s. for a United 
Steel ordinary share. He will get, first and foremost, 
an equity in a diversified and highly efficient group 
ranging over a large area of the steel industry—a group 
that last year produced more than a fifth of the iron 
ore and more than an eighth of the pig iron and ingot 
steel turned out in this country. Its technical skill in 
smelting lean home ores is unsurpassed ; its advances 
in blast furnace and steel smelting practice have been 
important ; it is one of the biggest producers of special 
steels in the country ; and since the war it has spent 
£38 million on capital development, mostly from its 
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internal resources, Thirteen months ago, the group’s 
net tangible assets were little short of £30 million, of 
which just over £5 million was matched by preference 
capital, leaving say £25 million of net assets to be 
attributed to slightly more than {10 million of ordinary 
capital. There have been changes in capital structure 
to march with the new issue—in particular a new class 
of 52 per cent. redeemable preference shares (of which 
2,500,000 have been allotted to the Agency on the 
capitalisation of reserves and 1,500,000 subscribed at 
par by the Agency for cash) and the raising of the 
ordinary capital to a round £14 million (by the same 
capitalisation of reserves), But taking a short cut 
through these complications, it is clear that 25s. a share 
does not overstate the asset value of United Steel. 

That, however, is not a determining fact. To the 
investor, the prospects of earnings and dividends are 
the paramount consideration. Here the prospectus 
emplcys broad brush strokes. Profits for the §3-week 
period to October 3, 1953, will be of the order of 
{£9 million, after charging depreciation but before 
interest. But this profit was “exceptionally high,” 
and the directors prefer to take £6 million as a reason- 
able datum for dividend policy ; this would cover the 
9 per cent. dividend that the directors suggest by earn- 
ings equivalent (on a full distribution and with allow- 
ance for profits tax) to nearly 25 per cent. This calcu- 
lation deducts the interest on {10 million of 47 per 
cent. debenture stock 1968-78 that the Agency is sub- 
scribing at 98, whereas the benefit of this new money is 
included in the round figure of £6 million profit after 
depreciation. 

The estimate seems cautious, but it is right that it 
should be so. Steel output in this country is running 
as high as ever, but across the whole world there are 
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signs of greater. competition for markets. The export 
premiums which no doubt added their quota to the 
“exceptionally high” profits of United Steel in the 
latest year had run off before it ended. There have 
also been important changes in. the cost of imported 
steel-making materials as international competition fc: 
iron ore, scrap and tonnage has become less frantic. 
But it is never possible to work out the cross-cut effect 
of these various factors on the profit earning prospect; 
of a single steel producer. The Iron and Steel Ac: 
charges the Iron and Steel Board to promote “ the 
efficient, economic and adequate supply under com- 
petitive conditions of iron and steel products” and it is 
no simple matter to translate “ competitive conditions ’ 
into terms that square with the working of the “ industry 
fund ” in which United Steel and the majority of stee! 
producers have co-operated. A year ago the industry 
fund (burdened admittedly by exceptionally high import 
of steel-making materials) seems to have redistributed 
across the whole steel industry a sum as large as the 
industry’s entire net profits which was made up of the 
extra costs of imported raw materials. 

The offer for sale brings the existence of the industry 
fund to the investor’s notice and leaves it to be inferred 
that the levies may in future be lower. But it does 
not tell him how United Steel Companies fared on 
balance from the operation of the various levies imposed 
by the fund. As a large producer of steel from home 
ore, its costs must have been increased in order to 
equalise the costs of other producers who depended on 
“expensive” imported ore or scrap ; but it does not 
follow that other sections of the undertaking did not 
gain from the fund. This pooling of costs is a matter 
of concern to the investor. He is rightly told—though 


in general terms—that it goes on. But he is 





STEEL PROFITS AND CAPITAL 
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(£'000s) z 
a United Dorman | Stewarts & | ohn Lancashire | Whitehead 
Years to September 27, 1952 Steel Long i Lioyds oe Colvilles | Steel sg 
Profits, before tax. ...... 320.5. | 5,959 (a) 5,333 | 13,395 2,728 4,756 | 2,348 | 1,227 
Net income, after tax ............ 1,961 2,244 5,571 1,409 2,072 1,183 557 
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not taken any distance at all towards a closer 
appreciation of “competitive conditions” in the 


supply of steel, or of the Board’s possible ideas . 


about maximum prices in the future. This last 
point is of particular importance because—to 
employ a sweeping summary—prices of crude steel 
have been kept too low and prices of finished steel have 
been too high. The satisfactory financing of major 
schemes for increasing crude steel capacity could 
in future involve changes in the: orders of profitability 
that have almost become traditional in the steel industry. 

The ordinary applicant need not concern himself too 
closely with these questions at this stage—for he may 
be permitted the reflection that, while the industry is 
busy, one good steel share is likely to be very much 
the same thing as another good steel share. He now 
has to decide whether a prospective yield of 7.2 per 
cent on a 9 per cent dividerid—a generous 1} per cent 
more than the current returri on blue chips—is enough 
to discount political and economic risks. It is at any 
rate a margin that is a good deal more reasonable than 
the margin suggested by some spokesmen in the steel 
industry six months ago. But realism is not necessarily 
an attraction in itself. The yield recognises the risks, 
but it may not discount them at more than the due rate 
that they deserve. Some investors, too, may ponder 
the industry’s financial commitments for expansion 
schemes during the next five years and conclude that 
steel shares are not likely to include any big “ growth” 
element during that period. 

Yet, in just over a week’s time, it may still be dis- 
covered that those responsible for the United Steel 
offer have achieved a tour de force, hitting a price and 
terms that give nothing lavish away, but are sufficient 
to attract a significant volume of genuine private 
applications and to hold a firm opening price. That 
would be the best outcome, for a variety of reasons. The 
real test of success is the acceptance of risk investment 
in steel by the private investor. He may be buttressed 
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by the institutions and the pension funds, but these have 
not the resources—nor have they any right, given their 
fiduciary responsibilities—to take up unlimited 
slabs of steel shares. Again, it may prove to be one 
of the paradoxes of this first steel issue, and of good 
hope for its successors, that. whereas a big opening 
premium would be too great a temptation for many 
applicants to resist, a firm price at par or a little better 
might be accepted as the condition of an orderly market. 


TENDER OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT STOCKS 
IN PAYMENT FOR UNITED STEEL SHARES 










Per £100 


| nominal 


| Per £100 


nominal 


i 1, 
3% Funding 1966/68. | 94 9 10 


20%, CONGO 3). . weack 519 4 
4%, Console i... cies | 94 5 3] 4% Funding 196090. 100 15 7* 
34°, Conversion .... | 85 4 7] 3% Nat. Def. 1954/58 102 8 0 
24% N. W. Bds. "52/54 100 17 1 
2}°% Exchequer‘1955. 1100 16 0} 24% N. W.Bds.’54/56 (101 4 11 

3%, Exchequer 1960.. 1102 2 9 
3% Exch, 1962/63... | 99 17. 6* 24% Saving 1964/67. | 89 15 7* 
13% Serial Fund, °53, 3% Saving 1955/65.. | 97 12. 6 
A, OE 6 eae: 99 19 2% 3%, Saving 1960/70.. | 9113 5 
13% Serial Fund. ’53, 3% Saving 1965/75... | 89 4 7 
Wale: SOs ech tee 99 14 4% 24° Treasury....... 63 14 4 
1}% Serial Fund, 19547} 99 19 2% 3% Treasury........ | 7410 1 
3% Serial Fund. 1955. (101 11 -@*% 34°% Treasury 1977/80 | 935 5 9* 
2}°, Funding 1956/61 | 97 18 6} 34% Treasury 1979/81+ 93 15 0O 
27% Funding 1952/57 |100 12 -2% 3% War Loan 1955/59 102 0 2 
3% Funding 1959/69. | 92 6 O} 34% War Loan...... 84 611 





* Excluding interest shortly due. f Originally Iron and Steel Stock. 


But there may well have to be second thoughts on some 
technical aspects of the issue. A _ ten-day issue 
may be unavoidable if former shareholders are to be 
allowed to apply on pink forms. But if the arrange- 
ments for tendering gilt-edged stocks are to be repeated, 
it will inevitably follow that, at intervals stretching out 
over the next twelve months, the gilt-edged market will 
be solidly frozen for periods of up to a fortnight— 
as in effect it is frozen at present. This is a heavy 
price to pay for assisting the successful issue of steel 
shares, and it calls for the most careful reconsideration. 


Bare Balance 


Ps new White Paper on the balance of payments 
(Cmd. 8976) confirms that the deterioration in 
Britain’s external surplus in the first half of this year 
was not as alarming as some pessimists had at first 
suggested ; although it should be added that it was also 
not as innocuous as some official explainers have since 
tried to make it appear. The drop in the surplus 
(exclusive of defence aid) from £93. million in the 
second half of 1952 to £26 million in the first half of 
1953 was much more than accounted for by an increase 
of £135 million in imports, of which £108 million went 
on increased purchases of food and feeding stuffs. This 
increase was £114 million greater than the rather dis- 
appointing increase of only £21 million in exports ; in 
consequence Britain’s visible deficit widened by £114 


million to £140 million, but its surplus on invisibles 
(aided by lower outlays on interest payments and travel) 
rose by £47 million to £166 million. 

The most cheering feature of the new statistics, 
however, is that, despite the drop of £67 million in 
the total surplus, Britain’s balance with the dollar area 
improved by £62 million and its balance with Western 
Europe improved by £6 million between these two 
latest half years. The deterioration occurred wholly with 
soft currency countries—that is, with the overseas ster- 
ling-area (by £34 million) and with the residual group 
“other non-sterling countries” (by {101 million). 
More than half of the deterioration with these “ other 
non-sterling countries” and, therefore, nearly five- 
sixths of the deterioration as a whole, occurred with the 
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Britain’s Balance of Payments 1946-1953 


BRITAINS BALANCE WITH THE BRITAIN'S BALANCE WITH BRITAIN’'S BALANCE WITH OTHER 
DOLLAR AREA WESTERN EUROPE NON~-STERLING COUNTRIES 
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dubious debtors of southern Latin America. There is 
not much to complain about if these figures mean mainly 
that Britain has been devoting to domestic re-stocking 
the money that.it had previously used for unintentional 
long-term loans to Brazil. 

The record of Cmd 8766, in short, is of an approach 
to better regional balance ; and it is in that light that 
its story—both of the long haul since 1946 (the paper 
sets down revised figures for the whole postwar period) 
and the latest chapter in it—deserves to be read. The 
principal features’ are illustrated in the accompanying 
charts. It will be seen from the first chart that Britain’s 
deficit with the dollar area declined from £510 million 
in 1946 to £282 million in 1952 ; it had been much 
lower (at only {£80 million) in 1950, but that was because 
Britain had run down its stocks of dollar commodities 
in that year=an act of improvidence that was directly 
responsible for the large deficit of £426 million in 1951. 
The improvement of {£228 million between 1947 and 
1952 was wholly due to an increase of no less than {281 
million (or 216 per cent) in dollar exports ; in these 
five years dollar imports increased by {£29 million (or 
only § per cent despite a rise of 84 per cent in American 
export prices), but the dollar balance on _ invisibles 
deteriorated by {£24 million—thanks wholly to the 
interest payment of £39 million that is now made at 
the end of each December on the postwar American 
loans. The latest chapter in the story is that Britain’s 
direct dollar balance improved again, from a deficit of 
£83 million to a deficit of £21 million, between the 
second half of 1952 and the first half of 1953 ; but this 
was almost wholly explained by an improvement of {60 
million in invisibles, of which £39 million was due to 
the fact that the most recent half year did not include 
a December 31st. Britain’s achievements in bringing 
its direct dollar deficit under control in the last six years 
of boom have been great ; but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the achievements in the latest half year 
have shown a marked acceleration of this favourable 
trend. : 

With the OEEC countries Britain achieved a surplus 
of £40 million in the first half of this year—much the 
same as the annual rate of surplus in 1946 and 1948, 
before Germany’s recovery began ; but the improve- 
ment of £6 million between the second half of 1952 and 
the first half of 1953 was again wholly due to an 
improvement of £16 million in invisibles, for which a 
seasonal cut in British travel expenditure (by £5 million) 
was partly responsible. Moreover, this surplus has 
been achieved behind a barrier of rigid restrictions on 
imports.from:Europe ; the easings promised by Mr. 
Butler on Thursday may make it difficult for Britain to 
maintain any surplus with Western Europe at all. 

With the residual group “other non-sterling 
countries ”—which includes a wide range of countries 
in southern South America, Asia and behind the Iron 
Curtain—Britain ran a deficit of £31 million in the first 
half of 1953, compared with a quite abnormal surplus 
of £70 million in the second half of 1952. Exports to 
these countries fell by £30 million between the two 
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half years,.while exports to all countries outside the 
group rose by {51 million; by contrast, imports from 
this area, almost wholly of food and raw materials, rose 
by £46 million. The‘ deterioration ” in this sector is 
mainly a sign that import restrictions in these countries 
have gone up as their war-accumulated sterling balances 
have come down (from £844 million at the end of 1946 
to £371 million in the middle of 1953); it is not a 
development that is to. be regretted from this country’s 
point of view—except that it is disappointing that 
British exports to the Middle East (to which’a Board of 
Trade mission is now being sent) have not increased 
more substantially in line with the oil boom. 

There remains Britain’s surplus with the overseas 
sterling area, which had been running at the exorbitant 
annual rate of between £250 and {310 million in 1948- 
51—and was up to a still more €xorbitant £293 million 
(that is, an annual rate of £§86 million) in the first six 
months of 1952. In the first six months of 1953 this 
surplus was down to £38 million ; exports to this area 
were {160 million lower than a year before and imports 
from it (especially of food and raw materials) were £85 
million higher. By dint of this economy in imports 
from—and expansion in exports to—Britain, the over- 
seas sterling area at long last returned to surplus (of 
£132 million) in its own total balance of payments ; 
since its cumulative deficit—and thus its cumulative 
strain on Britain—in the period 1947-52 was some £873 
million (thanks wholly to the profligacy of the overseas 
dominions) there must be heartfelt thanks for this 
belated relief. 

The overseas sterling area’s total surplus of £132 
million in the first half of this year combined with 
Britain’s total surplus of £26 million to give the sterling 
area as a whole a surplus of £1§8 million. Part of this 
surplus was paid for by new drafts on the sterling 
balances of non-sterling countries (reduced by £38 
million to £716 million), and another part had to be 
devoted to debt repayments to EPU and elsewhere ; but 
the strain imposed by these obligations was more than 
offset by the receipt of £55 million of American aid, and 
the gold and dollar reserves increased by £186 million. 
This was a reasonable rate of gain for a half year in 
which worldwide inflation had gone off the boil. Three 
years ago, in 1950, the sterling area proved that it could 
keep healthy in high summer, . Now, in the year to 
June 30, 1953, it has shown that it can stand up to a 
cool summer. It remains to be seen how successfully 
it might weather a hard winter—or even an inclement 
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Britain Gets the Waiver 


RITAIN has received permission from Gatt to raise 
B tariffs on foreign products, while still allowing them 
duty-free entry from the Commonwealth. Last Saturday, 
the final day of Gatt’s session at Geneva, this contro- 
versial “ waiver’ was granted by twenty-six votes to nil ; 
although seven countries, including France, the Netherlands, 
Denmark and Italy, abstained—after fighting a con- 
tinuous defensive action against the British initiative. 
Britain’s new freedom, however, is rigidly restricted. In 
the first place, it will apply only to goods that Common- 
wealth countries have been able to send in duty-free since 
January, 1939. Secondly, Britain must show that any new 
preferences created thereby will not cause a diversion of 
its imports from foreign to Commonwealth sources. 
Thirdly—and most important—Britain must consult with 
exporting countries before increasing the tariffs concerned ; 
and these exporting countries will have the right to refer 
the matter to arbitration if they consider themselves 
threatened by unduly harsh treatment. 

It was no doubt these restrictions that the President of the 
Board of Trade had in mind when he said in Parliament 
this week that “the procedures agreed to in Geneva fall 
somewhat short of what we should have liked to obtain to 
meet our difficulties in full.” These difficulties flow from 
the Government’s pledge to give increased tariff protection 
to British horticulture, to replace the thoroughly undesirable 
form of protection that is at present provided for it by import 
quotas and seasonal embargoes. The machinery for securing 
the tariff increases has already been set in motion, and the 
British Government has notified to Gatt the items on which 
it wishes to increase tariffs ; the contracting parties now have 
thirty days in which to lodge complaints and appeal to 
arbitration. Although the list has not been published, it is 
understood that Britain originally hoped to raise tariffs on 
some 40 items—mainly vegetables, fruit and flowers. 


Reviewing Gatt 


\, A EANWHILE the year ahead promises to be the most 
M critical in Gatt’s short history. It was unani- 
mously agreed at Geneva that a special session of the 
contracting parties should be called on or after October 15, 
1954, in order to examine “to what extent it would be 
desirable to amend or supplement the existing provisions 
of Gatt and what changes should be made in the arrange- 
ments for its administration in order that Gatt may 
contribute more effectively towards the attainment of its 





objectives.” An invitation has been sent to the contracting 
parties to submit: proposals for such reform not later 
than July Ist next. 

Britain would be wise to tread very cautiously in this 
matter. The debates at Geneva showed that the vast 
majority of foreign countries are in favour not only of main- 
taining some such organisation as Gatt but of giving 
it a more permanent form than it at present possesses ; 
indeed some countries pleaded—probably unwisely—for an 
extension of Gatt into something nearer the full charter 
of the International Trade Organisation, with polite but 
unenforceable platitudes about the need for maintaining 
full employment succouring under-developed territories, 
and so on. It is quite obvious, however, that the results 
of this fundamental review of Gatt must in the main be 
determined by the nature of the Clarence Randall Report 
on America’s foreign economic policy, and by the Con- 
gressional reaction to whatever that Commission recom- 
mends. It is probable that no clear appreciation of those 
Congressional reactions will be apparent by October 
15th next year; and, for this reason, it would be wise 
to keep the timetable for the review of Gatt as well as 
the target date for presentation of Britain’s proposals as 
flexible as possible. So far, Britain has quite clearly gained 
more from Gatt (through the reductions negotiated in 
the American and other tariffs) than it has lost from it. It 
may be that, as Britain moves further along the road towards 
restricting imports by tariffs rather than by illiberal licensing 
provisions, the restrictions on Imperial Preference and the 
rest will begin to hurt—instead of, as at the moment, merely 
being said to hurt. Everything will then depend on whether 
the door to further lowering of the American tariff looks 
like being gradually opened or summarily shut. 


Boomlet in Bank Shares 


F: the second time this year a member of that select 
and staid group of institutions, the “ Big Five ” banks, 
has set hearts beating faster in the bank share market— 
by breaking the assumption that the dividends of the big 
banks never change. The trail was blazed by the National 
Provincial Bank, which last January raised its final payment 
by 1 per cent, and last July its 1953 interim by a like 
amount, implying an increase of 2 per cent (to 17 per cent) 
for the full year, the first changes since 1932. Now comes 
Barclays, with a capital reorganisation scheme that will 
effectively raise its equity payment by 2 per cent beyond 
the 14 per cent that has been paid since 1920. This has 
had shattering effects upon the old assumption, for this 
bank has the longest tradition of dividend stabilisation of 
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all the clearing banks ; it was the only one of them that 
did not reduce its dividend during the crisis of 1930-32. 

It is small wonder that buyers have this week been eagerly 
seeking the shares of the other big banks—and, indeed. of 
the discount companies, too. Though the recent reduction 
of Bank rate has squeezed the banks’ profit margins—since 
rates paid on deposit accounts have fallen by less than those 
earned on advances, and the yield from other assets is also 
falling—it is well known that up to that moment the banks’ 
earnings experience this year had been unusually favourable. 
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* On basis of 16 per cent dividend. 


The optimists should be warned, however, that early this 
year the chairman of at least one of the big banks (the 
Midland) seemed to be committing himself to the view that 
bank shares ought to be regarded as virtually “ fixed- 
interest” securities. As the accompanying table shows, 
the yields on the ordinary shares of the three biggest banks 
apart from the National Provincial and Barclays (Lloyds, 
the Midland and the Westminster) are now only between 
2s. 6d. and 4s. per cent above the yield on old Consols, 
compared with a general margin of between 14s. 6d. and 
16s. 3d. per cent on each of these shares before the increase 
in the National Provincial’s dividend last January. This 
may be an intelligent anticipation of dividend increases to 
come ; but, if sopthe prespect may only be for one more 
fling before another-twenty years of refrigeration. 


The Barelays Scheme 


HE effective increase in Barclays’ dividend is being 
ft brought about by a capital reorganisation that is 
designed to kill two more birds with the same stone. It 
is designed to simplify the capital structure, and also to 
put more of the bank’s total capital resources in the shop 
window—thereby raising the ratio of paid-up capital to 
deposit liabilities, a ratio that in all the banks has been much 
reduced by the inflation of the past fifteen years. Except 
for £667,050 of “C” stock held by the staff, Barelays’ 
paid-up capital (unlike the other Big Five banks, all fully 
paid) comprisés £11,761,811 of “ B” stock and £3,340,356 
of “A” stock, both ranking pari passu up to a 10 per cent 
dividend but with the dividend on the “ A ” stock restricted 
to that amount. The board now proposes to merge the two 
stocks, and asks stockholders to approve a removal of the 
dividend limitation now suffered by the “A” stock. To 
equate the 14 per cent now paid on the “B” to the 10 per 
cent that is obviously intended to become the new basic 
payment on the merged stock would require a splitting of 
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five “B” units into seven merged units ; but the board 
proposes to split into eight units, thereby achieving the 
effective increase in the “ B” dividend to 16 per cent, and 
regards this as “ compensation” to the “ B” stockholders 
for agreeing (if they do agree) to share their equity with 
the “ A” stockholders, 

This is an unexpected proposal to come from one of the 
big banks, which are always scrupulously fair in all their 
dealings—and, at first glance, this proposal looks less than 
fair. It is not clear why it was necessary, for Barclays is 
not the only bank with limited-dividend capital. Apart 
from their desire to simplify the capital, the directors 
seem to have been influenced by a historical consideration— 
that the “A” and “B™” stocks both stemmed from a 
splitting of a single stock in 1913. That is scarcely a 
relevant consideration ; but if it has the effect of persuading 
them that they ought not to increase the dividend on the 
“B” stock unless they give “ A” stockholders the right to 
share in any further increase, the “ B ” stockholders may be 
persuaded that these proposals are acceptable in practice, 
however dubious in principle. Most stockholders, indeed, 
are likely to be content to let the future take care of itself 
—and be thankful for the present increase that many of 
them probably did not expect. 


Time Limit for the Film Levy 


F the film industry cannot produce an agreed scheme for 
] a voluntary levy by Saturday, the Board of Trade will 
“seek statutory powers ” to impose a levy upon the indus- 
try. This ultimatum was given to the industry on October 
6th. Since then three out of the four major associations in 
the industry had agreed to a scheme that would have given 
the film producers {2.3 million from box-office receipts 
—not too painfully short of the £3 million for which they 
originally asked. When agreement seemed within reach, 
the council of the fourth body, the Cinematograph Exhibi- 
ters’ Association, refused to ratify the plan. The exhibitors 
are not convinced that a voluntary levy on the present lines 
is the best way of assisting British film production. Unless 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who already contributes 
a proportion of entertainment tax receipts to the fund for 
aiding the producers, will underwrite the proposals, the 
exhibitors believe that the industry will simply commit 
itself to raising an amount of money without knowing 
where it is to come from. 

The level of cinema attendance during the second quarter 
of the year, lends some support to their view that future 
income may be uncertain. Attendances, at 323.5 million, 
were 1.§ per cent lower than in the first quarter, and gross 
box-office takings, at {27.4 million, were down by the same 
proportion. But exhibitors can hardly hope that the Chan- 
cellor will make any promises at this stage about future 
levels of entertainment tax, which mops up nearly 34 per 
cent of gross takings, a proportion that all sections of the 
industry—unanimous at least in this—consider to be much 
too high. In an attempt to get a last-minute agreement, the 
exhibitors’ association have recirculated the draft proposals 
for final decision by their 24 branches. It seems that they 
may reverse the Council’s rejection of the scheme, which 
was somewhat absent-mindedly voted by a majority of 
three. 
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Footing the Gas Bill 


NCE again the nationalised gas industry has fulfilled 
QO its statutory obligation to “ break even” taking one 
year with another—although. only in terms of conventional 
accounting practice. In the year to March 31st last, eleven 
of the twelve Area Gas Boards (Scotland alone was in the 
red) contributed somethihg to the industry’s' combined 
surplus of £2,272,631, which compared: with £1,440,916 
in 19§1-52. This surplus appears in the accounts after a 
contribution of £500,000 to the Central Guarantee Fund 
(which now totals £1,620,603); and after providing 
{2,538,000 for taxation, £12,097,246 for interest charges 
and {14,430,628 for depreciation. . Depreciation pro- 
visions, however, are calculated only on the basis of, his- 
torical costs ; if the pre-vesting assets were depreciated on 
the basis of present-day replacement costs, the conven- 
tional surplus of just over £2 million would be turned into 
a deficit of between £16 million and £18 million.” To cover 
this deficit, the price of gas would have to be raised bythe 
politically horrific amount of 2d. a therm. 

The industry at the moment is increasing prices only 
when costs rise too. Even so it seems to be meeting con- 
sumer resistance. In the last financial year the volume of gas 
sales rose by only 0.4 per cent—from 2,513 to 2,524 million 
therms—but, thanks to increases in selling prices, the value 
of sales rose from £147.6 million to £164 million. This 
increase was very nearly offset by a rise in costs (including 
depreciation) from £135.3 million to £148.1 million ; and 
recent increases in wages and in coal and transport charges 
will add another {12.8 million a year to this bill. 

In the face of this rise in costs, the boards are trying to 
fight a delaying action by closing down uneconomic plants 
and by searching for economies in production. But these 
economies depend, in turn, on the installation of new equip- 
ment ; and the industry now intends to spend between 
£40 million and £45 million annually on capital account 
in the next five years. In consequence, the proceeds of 
the recent issue of gas stock will have been absorbed by 
the end of this year ; thereafter the industry will have tc 
turn again to temporary aid from the banks, and by the 
end of 1954 it may well have to rejoin the queue in the 
capital market. Inevitably, this raises the question of 
whether the favourable borrowing terms accorded to all 
these nationalised industries is not leading to an exorbitant 
pre-emption of the nation’s scarce supply of investible 
funds. But one part of the investment programme, at 
least, can be unreservedly welcomed. The projected expen- 
diture of {1 million in the next five years on a search for 
natural gas in this country—initially in south-east York- 
shire and Lincolnmshire—is very small beer in the industry’s 
total development plans ; but, if natural gas was found 
in worthwhile quantities, it would turn out to be an 
investment paying a very high rate of dividend. 


Timber and Monopoly 


HE timber trade has provided the Monopoly Com- 
mission with its most straightforward case to date. 
The Commission’s investigation* into the arrangements 
governing the trade in imported timber has led to their 
outright condemnation as ‘being contrary to the public 


* Report on the Supply of Imported Timber. HMSO. 4s. 6d. 
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interest. The Commission has recommended, withour 
reservation, that these arrangements. should bebrough: 1 
an end. It finds that trade im imported timber is based 0» 
a system of “approved lists” of agents of the foreign 
sellers and of British importers, neither of whom will s-'| 
to or buy from traders not on ‘the list; the Commissio., 
decides that there is no feature of the trade that justitic. 
this closed shop. 


The timber trade told the Commission that the existence 


of the “approved list” gave importers “ sufficient confi 
dence in their market to run the risks entailed in holding 
stocks and providing the (wholesaling) services which thei 
customers expect.” It has also been said. that if an, 
merchant or timber’ user wished to import’ on his ow: 
account, his lack of éxperience and his presumed readine: 
to pay a premium for special types or cuts of timber would 
force up prices: generally. The Timber Trade Federation 
told the Commission that anyone who wanted to impor 
timber was always admitted to the list provided that the 
existing members were satisfied’ about his standing and 
ability to maintain a certain minimum turnover, but the 
standard they. require is known only to themselves. 

The Commission did not accept these arguments.. Sever! 
big timber users, especially among the furniture and pack- 
ing case industries, said that they would find it cheaper to 
cover their substantial timber requirements by direct 
imports, and not through “approved list” importers a; 
they must do at present. Several other intending importers 
complained that they had been refused admiission to the 
lists. While there was no evidence of lack of competition 
among “ approved list.” importérs, the Commission believed 
that timber prices might fall rather than rise, if the system 
were abolished. There seems in any case no reason why 
timber uSers and other merchants should be prevented 
from burning their fingers—as the trade asserts would 
happen—by importing direct, and no justification, in the 
Commission’s view, for preventing a timber dealer from 
widening the scope of his business by doing a little impor! 
ing (too little to justify his admission to the lists) on hi 
own behalf. In short, the Commission condemned th: 


undertaking given by traders to deal only with each other - 
this undertaking “should be abrogated and should not be 
replaced by any other arrangements or undertakings having 
similar effects.” It is difficult to quarrel with this conclusion. 











Markets Overseas 


If you are'seeking new markets abroad or want to know more 
about your present ones, the quarterly reports by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit will help you. These reports give concise 
and up-to-date analyses of economic and business conditions 
and prospects insather countries, and they contain a wealth of 
information of value to the exporter and investor. Each 
report is prefaced by a summary of the main facts and con- 
clusions, and contains a comprehensive. statistical appendix 
supplemented by maps and diagrams. = = 


This service. of reports was started by the Unit Jast year. 
From the outset the demand was large and came from many 
parts of the world, and im response to requests from subscribers 
the list of countries included in the service has been extended. 
Fifty reports are now published every quarter o 





seventy territories. 


may be obtained from % 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Descriptive feaflets and a specimen ‘copy othe reports 
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* Lunes dias, PAL* 


Every sarurpay, Spanish eyes are lifted as the PAL 
skyliner sweeps overhead, reaching for the East. 
First stop Madrid. : 

Philippine Air Lines, with their Douglas DC-6 
and DC-6B aircraft, fly by long stages, touching 
down only at focal points in the international networks: 
LONDON - MADRID - ROME. BEIRUT- KARACHI - CALCUTTA, 
On thence to BANGKOK - MANILA, 
TAIPEH - OKINAWA - TOKYO. On 
via HONOLULU, to CALIFORNIA. 

At night, PAL passengers 
enjoy the comfort of luxurious 
sleeping-berths ; and, out East, 
the advantage of being in the 
hands of people who understand 
the East and all its ways. 

Going East? See your travel 
agent, and fly by PAL who 
know the East so well. 




















The Tissot Automatic 
Nevigator waich ia the 
oficial timepiece @f 
Philippine Air Lines. 





It's pure pleasure... 















This Dunhill Holder contains a 
Crystal Filter which cools the smoke, 
keeps tobacco particles from your 
mouth and absorbs nicotine and 

tar. It enables you to keep on RIO: SOD 
smoking your favourite brand of 4 SESSIONS 
Cigarette with the added enjoyment 

of filtered smoking too. Each 

filter lasts for 20 cigarettes and is 
changed in amoment. Ask your 
tobacconist to show you the Dunhill 
De-Nicotea to-day. Price 17/6 

(in box w th 10 filters). 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TOBACCONISTS 

TO THE LATE KING GEORGE 

ALFRED OUNMILL LTO. 


DE'NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER 
Cigarette Holder 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD. 30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, $.W.1 
Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos. 
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rent Comey ALMIN LIMITED 


FARNHAM ROVAL + BUCKS + Telephone: FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Newron P/ydiatwek 


A HAND LIFTER WITH 
REAL POWER CAPACITY 


annie one 


The Hydratruck is unique and 
fully guaranteed. Loads of 
half a ton are lifted by hand 
to nearly 5 feet in under 
a minute—compare this 
with manhandling. 











EVERY TRADE Simply Hydraulics 
HAS A USE FOR A Pius a few Strokes 
HYDRATRUCK 


Patent No. 647817 
World Patent Pending 


AGENCY AND DISTRIBUTOR 
TERMS ON APPLICATION 
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First time in 23 years 
a new daily paper! 


Know all the news—some of it in no other newspaper—and understand it, 


Know what is going on behind the scenes. 


Know the people who are influencing your life—from high politics and high 
finance to your television entertainment. 


The Recorder is new in approach, new in conception. 

It is not afraid to state the facts. 

If you are a business man The Recorder is your best daily newspaper. 

If you are a woman—there is something specially for you in The Recorder. 


If you afte a man of woman wanting your news interesting and accurate, 
trustworthy and true, then The Recorder is your daily newspaper. 


ORDER 
Tk 
RECORDE 








58, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E£.C.4 
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Autumn Smiles on Coal 


inNCE the build-up of stocks has been quicker than one 
S could dare to hope three months ago, the coal winter 
now opens with about 19 million tons of coal in hand—not 
far short of last year’s figure. For this relief, a mild autumn 
deserves a good deal of the thanks, for the losses of output 
due to the Coronation and the second week’s holiday for 
the miners have not been made good ; the Minister of Fuel 
and Power put the loss at about 54 million tons, of which 
33 million tons has been made up. This is a valuable 
achievement, but even the two biggest producing months 
of the year are hardly likely to provide the extra quarter 
million tons a week that would be required to equal the 
1952 output figures. 

The verdict must be that the winter prospect is better 
than it might have been, but that the margin in hand is not 
excessive for an active and a cold winter. There is no 
ground for complacency on this or on many other aspects 
of the coal problem to which the Minister referred 
last Monday. Doubtless it was not his intention to 
suggest any ground for extravagant praise when he 
disclosed that the Coal Board’s investment expenditure 
in 1954 would reach £58 million—exceeding for the 
first time the “planned” rate. Even if the plan 
were all-sufficient, there would still remain a formidable 
burden of arrears to be overtaken. Nor is the move 
towards effective decentralisation with the mining area 
as the proper unit of management so dramatically new 
as it seemed to emerge from the Minister’s speech ; 
Mr Aubrey Jones pointed out from his own backbenches 
that something of the sort had been heard five years ago. 
Perhaps the keynote of the debate was simply that there 
was nothing very new to report in coal—still the shortages 
and the imports, still the concern for development and new 
capital, and still the search for the secret of effective and 
understanding management. No one is to be reproached 
for the fact that matters stand very much where they did. 
But perhaps the sympathetic eye can perceive promises of 
advance ; and even the sternest critic has no ground for 
saying that coal’s intractable problems could have been 
solved by now. 


The Government’s Gilt-Edged 


HE annual—but infuriatingly slight—clue to depart- 

mental holdings of gilt-edged was insinuated into 
circulation this week in a footnote to the National Debt 
Return (Cmd 8975). The return reveals that what it chooses 
to call Government “ departments ”’ (its definition includes 
only the National“Debt Commissioners and a driblet of 
others) held £3,5§7 million of the national debt at the end 
of last March, or £171 million less than a year before. 
Although total internal floating debt increased by {£103 
million to £4,714 million in the year, the “ departments ” 
holdings of floating debt fell by £24 million to £321 million; 
and although the total of “other internal national debt” 
increased by £54 million to £19,175 million (thanks wholly 
to an increase of £169 million, to £13,940 million, in the 
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nominal value of British Government securities quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange), the “ departments’ ” hold- 
ings of non-floating debt fell by £147 million to £3,236 
million. This total of £3,236 million is likely to have 
included all the £1,311 million of Terminable Annuities 
in issue (against about £1,353 million a year before); 
but the implication is that the “ departments’ ” holdings of 
marketable British Government securities may have fallen 
by about {100 million, to about £1,925 million, during 
the year. 

Although the total holdings of the National Debt Com- 
missioners have now ceased to rise substantially (thanks to 
the fact that the national insurance fund is heading towards 
a deficit), it is believed that their total portfolio is now fairly 
stable at around £4,500 million ; this total includes some 
loans to local authorities by the savings banks and other 
entities, and also large holdings of government-guaranteed 
stocks (especially those issued by the nationalised industries). 
Almost certainly, the bulk of the “ departments’” apparent 
sales of marketable British Government securities last year 
will have been accounted for by a switch into such govern- 
ment-guaranteed stocks ; thanks to the large issues by the 
nationalised industries, the nominal value of government- 
guaranteed stock quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
rose by £281 million in the year to last March, and it would 
not be surprising if the National Debt Commissioners took 
up about a third of this. 

The official figures exclude (excusably, from the point of 
view of the market analyst) the holdings of the Public 
Trustee, the Charity Commission and similar trustee bodies; 
but, less excusably, they also exclude the oe of the 
Bank of England and the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
The Bank of England held just over £1,875 million of 
government securities at the beginning of last April ; guesses 
at the sterling holdings of the EEA are bound to be hazar- 
dous, but perhaps between {100 and £300 million may be 
of the right order of magnitude. If so—and if the additional 
assumptions can be made that official holdings of tender 
Treasury bills were small but that all holdings of tap 
Treasury bills and of Ways and Means advances came within 
the portfolios of the Bank, the EEA or the “departments ” 
(as officially defined)—then a very rough estimate can be 
made of the total of marketable gilt-edged in the govern- 
ment’s masse de manouvre ; the estimate comes out at 
around {£3,000 million, or about 18 per cent of the £16,800 
million nominal of marketable gilt-edged (both government 
and government-guaranteed stocks) that were quoted on the 


Stock Exchange at the end of last March. 











INDEX 


The Index to The Economist is now 

published quarterly. The subscrip- 

tion rate is 5/- a year; single copies 

are priced at 2/- each. The Index 

to Volume CLXVill (july to 

September 1953) is now available 
from ¢ 


The Publisher, 22 Ryder St., St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
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Off-Shore Orders 


¥ June 30th last—the end of the American financial 
B year—the American authorities had placed orders for 
$2,225 million worth of military equipment in European 
factories under the off-shore procurement scheme. The 
biggest order was for $868 million of ammunition, of which 
$100 million has been placed in Britain ; it is estimated that 
about 20 per cent. of the ammunition produced in the Royal 
Ordnance Factories at the present time is being financed in 
this way. In France, three new ammunition plants are being 
built to meet off-shore orders ; in Portugal the ammunition 
factories are taking on roughly 1,000 extra men and some 
are beginning to make artillery ammunition for the first time 
since 1936. These ammunition contracts are also helping 
many of the less industrialised countries of Nato to build 
up their arms potential ; orders have been placed in Greece 
(for $34 million), Turkey, Portugal, Spain and Norway as 
well as in Britain and France. 

The second biggest item is aircraft, but here the orders 
have had to be concentrated in the few countries with estab- 
lished aircraft industries. The lion’s share of the total 
aircraft orders of $442 million is divided as follows: $153 
million to British factories for Hunters and Sea Hawks, 
$86.5 million to France for Mystére IVs, $45 million to 
Holland for Hunters and spare parts for Curtiss Wright 
engines, and $42 million to Italy for Sabres to be assembled 
by Fiat and for spares for other American aircraft. Contracts 
for ships amount to $254 million; these include mine- 
sweepers and patrol boats, some of which are being built 
in this country. France has received $79 million of ship- 
building orders, and these account for one third of the ton- 
nage under construction in French yards, Holland has con- 
tracts for mine-sweepers and submarine chasers amounting 
to $28 million, and Italy is building landing craft. Other 
naval contracts have been placed in Portugal and in Den- 
mark, where they have led to a revival of the Danish wood 
shipbuilding industry. The balance of the off-shore procure- 
ment programme is made up of $139 million for radar and 
electronics (divided between Britain, France and Italy) and 
$523 million for vehicles, vehicle repairs (this in Italy) and 
odd engineering orders. A substantial item among the 
vehicles is an order for $100 million worth of Centurion 
tanks placed in Britain ; this is said to account for half 
of Britain’s current production of these tanks. 


Distributing the Dollars 


HE great majority of these off-shore orders were place 
t in the financial year to June 30th last, although some 
were placed in the financial year before that. The crop 
of orders for the current financial year—the size of which 
is still uncertain—will not really begin to be reaped in 
full earnest until January or February next. In any case, 
since the Americans do‘not pay for the goods until delivery, 
the dollars receipts from orders already placed will trickle 
rather than flood into European exchequers ; probably they 
will be spread over three or four years, Some ammunition 
and some of the ‘smaller items aré being or have ‘been 
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delivered, and so have a number of the Centurions ordered 
from Britain. But it will be difficult for the aircraf: 
factories to complete their orders by the dead-line of June, 
1955, originally laid dowrl by Congress ; the ingenuity of 
the contract drafters has been exercised to the full to over- 
come this problem. : 

The distribution of the orders between different countries 
(set down in the accompanying table) confirms the 
suspicion that the purchasing officials have been torn 
between the irreconcilable objectives of providing dollar 
support to unstable European economies and getting the 


TOTAL OFF-SHORE ORDERS ¢ 
(At June 350th) 
$ ‘000 $ ‘000 

Frame iss oes 1,025,787 NOPWEY.ss cars oo ss 22,55! 
United Kingdom, 450,109 Denmark........ 15,606 
Stee i sie 382,257 Turkeys. 9... ss 8.494 
belmumi i ies 107,224 Yugoslavia ...... 5,390 
Netherlands ..... 91,525 Germany........ 10,425 
Switzerland ..... 50,206 SMS hee ks 2,722 
CSredCe. ok ate 33,947 Luxembourg..... 537 

Portugal . «ss 665 18,261 _——— 
SOE Eset anaes 2,225,045 


best possible equipment at the lowest price, and there have 
also been complaints that the companies and governments 
concerned have been left unnecessarily in the dark about 
American intentions. But these quibbles should not 
obscure the facts that most of these contracts are bringing 
the free world more defensive power per dollar than if they 
had been placed in high cost American factories, that all 
of them are helping Europe in its dollar difficulties and 
that their combined contribution to the building up of 
Europe’s arms potential is substantial. 


Slump in Free Gold 


HE downward drift in the free market price for gold 

has recently gathered momentum and has carried 
the quotation below $36 per ounce, or less than $1 an 
ounce above the official price ; this is the lowest figure 
yet recorded in the postwar premium market. Many 
influences have contributed to the decline. Hoarding 
demand from the Far East has dropped sharply since the 
Korean armistice. The agricultural areas of France, the 
traditional Western “ sink” for the metal, seem unable to 
mobilise the cash needed to maintain their purchases at 
the high levels of 1951 and 19§2. Hopes of an increase 
in the official price of gold have completely evaporated for 
the time being, and speculators who had been ‘holding 
gold in anticipation of such an increase have been losing 
patience and closing their bull. accounts. In addition, 
the supplies of gold reaching the free market have been 
supplemented in recent months by “ hammer and sickle ” 
bars offered through most of the Continental “markets. 
These offers of Soviet gold, accompanied by similar sales 
of platinum and silver, testify to the prevailing shortage of 
sterling in the Soviet bloc—a shortage partly explained by 
the new policy of feeding the Russian consumer with 
imported butter and other consumer goods. The sales of 
Soviet gold have not been substantial, but they have pro- 
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Fasten seat belts... no smoking 


“DEAD ON TIME. Nice work.” 

‘* Been here before? "’ 

‘“ No—but they seem to know all about me.”’ 
“Vito 

“| wouldn't say so. But my firm 
certainly advertises in a V.1.Publication. 
Every one here wants to see me—and 

it was just the samein... 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is . . . 

It’s always the same—in every Dominion 
and in every Crown Colony. If you 
advertise in NEW COMMONWEALTH, 
you're a marked man before you arrive. 
They’re spending millions on development 
schemes and they want all the industrial 
equipment and many of the consumer 
goods that Britain can supply. To support 
your sales organisation you cannot 

do better than advertise in NEW 
COMMONWEALTH. It introduces you 
to all the biggest buyers in the world’s best 
market, 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 


is the business man’s fortnightly review 
of Commonwealth affairs. It keeps 
British industry in touch with Common- 
wealth developments. It gives Com- 
monwealth leaders news of British 
Industrial enterprise. 


Specimen copy on request. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH, 
33. ~—- Tothill Street, London, $.W.|I. 
Telephone: Whitehall 9233 
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MARKET INFORMATION SERVICES LIMITED 


MARKET RESEARCH & PLANNING 


Market Information Services Limited undertakes market research by 
means of sample surveys of every sort on any: required scale. Its field of 
operation covers habits and characteristics, and public opinion. It has a 
fully qualified technical staff, its own force of field investigators, and the 
punched-card tabulating equipment and calculating machinery necessary 
for this type of work. It specialises in devising and applying new 
techniques for the solution of difficult problems. 


MARKET INFORMATION SERVICES LTD. 
24, BROOK’S MEWS, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 2211 








THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


At Strasbourg, in the Consultative Assembly, the representatives of fifteen countries discussed recently the essentia! 


conditions for a positive European policy in the light of recent developments in the international situation. The result 
of this meeting of minds is recorded in a publication 


/- A POLICY FOR EUROPE TO-DAY $3 


which contains the speeches of the 48 Representatives who took part in the debate, with relevant documentary materia! 


x kk 
Another recent publication of topical interest is 


DOCUMENTS OF THE CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY RELATING TO A EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


ee © @ 
Other publications of the Council of Europe, apart from the records of proceedings, are : 
THE STRASBOURG PLAN LOW TARIFF CLUB 
5/- $1.50 3/- $0.75 


Proposals for improving the economic relations between Member A study of the Fay -wocsoms of establishing a ‘ Low Tariff Club’ asa 


States of the Council of Europe and the Overseas Countries with first step towards European unification and the abolition of customs 
which they have constitutional links. 


barriers. 
ee ee te FULL EMPLOYMENT OBJECTIVES in relation to the 
or ieee problem of EUROPEAN CO-OPERATION 
The Report of a group of experts appointed in 1951 to study possible 2/- $0.50 


solutions to the refugee problem, which constitutes the basis of the Report on an economic policy aimed employment, id- 
activities of the C sade of Europe ia this field. S a : _-_ pons 


ance of inflation and stability in mutual trade relations. 
SALES AGENTS 


In THe Untrep Kincpom: 


HM. Ss a In tHe U.S.A. : 
.M. STationery Orrice eo ads 
P.O. ‘Box No, 569 ; 
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vided the marginal factor that, in present conditions, has 
virtually ‘killed the premium: market. 
The narrowing of this premium has caused an important 
adjustment in the arrangements for the sale of South 
Africa’s newly mined gold in the free market. Until now 
the South African authorities have made some pretence 
of obeissance to’ the rules of the International Monetary 
Fund, by decreeing that South African gold sold in the 
premium market should be in processed’ form—plates, 
vire, strips, ornaments and so forth. The gesture deceived 
nobody, but some trouble—and a cost of about 35 cents 
per ounce—was involved in remelting the “ ornaments ” 
xported from South Africa back into the bars required 
the free gold market. This cost and trouble could 
easily be afforded when the premium was several dollars 
er the official price, but it has become intolerable now 
that the premium has narrowed to about 85 cents. South 
\frica has therefore announced that from this week its 
sales will take the form of bars of the customary fineness. 
These sales must still be made against payment in US 
dollars ; and, for the time being, they will still be restricted 
to 40 per cent of the newly mined gold produced in the 
Union. This development, which may of course drive 
the free market price still lower, weakens one of the few 
remaining arguments for preventing free dealings in 
premium gold in the London bullion market. There would 
be some irony about granting freedom now that freedom 
is no longer profitable. But irony is preferable to hypocrisy ; 
and, unfortunately, hypocrisy and the IMF’s strictures on 
free markets have become inextricably mixed. 


Cars and Dealers 


T the beginning of the year, the British Motor Trade 

Association invited car dealers to say whether they 
were in favour of bringing back the prewar control of 
trade-in allowances for used cars. Dealers are heartily sick 
of controls, having only recently got rid of covenant and 
declaration forms, and the proposal did not get much sup- 
port. But it appears to have been shelved rather than 
abandoned. When this week the president of the Motor 
Agents’ Association (the official retailers’ body) said that 
the trade was against any form of control on used car 
illowances he was careful to add the qualifying words “ at 
present.” 

It would be rash to assume that the motor trade has 
finally set its face against all forms of control. Its present 
mood must: owe something to the fact that the spectre of 
falling secondhand prices which was looming large at the 
beginning of the year, has receded.’ During the summer 
new cars did not come to the home market as rapidly as 
was expected, and in consequence good used cars became 
scarce afd their prices hardened. A chart published on 
page 307 of The Economist last week showed that a year-old 
car that cost less than £800 when new (including tax) would 
fetch something close to its original list:price on the second- 
hand market. But this state of affairs cannot continue for 
ever. Secondhand prices now face their normal winter 
decline and are not likely to revive again until the spring. 
How low they fall depends on the supply of new cars. One 
or two individual models among the “ popular ” cars still 
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have impressive waiting lists, but some of the cheaper cars 
can be delivered within a reasonably short period. 

The justification for control over trade-in allowances 
before the war was that a dealer, anxious to sell a new car 
for which he had already paid, was sometimes obliged to 
offer an uneconomically high trade-in allowance on the 
buyer’s old car. Some dealers undoubtedly put themselves 
out of business in this way, but there is little parallel 
between trading conditions in the car market in the thirties 
and today. A dealer who offered a higher allowancé than 
the figure laid down in a confidential publication known as 
the National Used Car Price Book was threatened, if dis- 
covered, with a fine, and in the last resort with stop-listing 
that would cut him off from any future supply of new cars. 
It is not surprising that dealers have not so far shown any 
enthusiasm for reviving the system which was in any case 
as much a device to prevent undercutting from firms with 
low overheads as a move to prevent uneconomic competition. 
In view of present public attitudes towards restrictive prac- 
tices of this kind, the motor trade may yet hesitate before it 
reconsiders price control again next spring, after rejecting 
it as recently as last summer. 


Storm Round the Weather Ships 


HE American Government’s sudden decision to shut 

down the five weather stations that it maintains in the 
western and mid-Atlantic could have serious consequences 
for trans-Atlantic air traffic. For the past seven years, ten 
weather stations have been maintained in the Atlantic under 
an agreement drawn up by the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation (a United Nations body) in 1946; five of 
them are the responsibility of the United States, and of the 
balance two are maintained by Britain, two by Norway, and 
one by France and Holland jointly. . The stations are 
operated by weather ships, using radio sonde methods to 
take readings of weather conditions in the upper atmosphere 
at heights of 100,000 ft. Ships and aircraft crossing the 
Atlantic also report on the weather conditions that they 
meet, but the weather ships have been the only source of 
information about high-altitude conditions where weather 
is born. If the five American stations now taking such 
readings are withdrawn, the upper air across half the 
Atlantic will become uncharted territory. 

It is said that the decision has been taken on grounds of 
economy, and indeed the American side of the service has 
been more expensive than the rest. The five American 
stations require fourteen ships in Commission at a cost of 
$1 million each a year. The other countries maintain two 
ships per station, and the four maintained by Britain cost 
together £250,000 a year. The American administration 
has told ICAO that “the benefits derived by the United 
States are no longer commiensurate with the cost ” of keep- 
ing the ships. . They are, admittedly, of little value to the 
internal. weather bureaux in the United States, whereas 
forecasters of European weather. derive certain benefits from 
them. But all trans-Atlantic airlines need the information 
that the weather ships provide, and jet airline services need 
it most of all. BOAC’s projected North Atlantic Comet 
service would be hard hit if there were no high-altitude 
reporting across half the route. 

When weather services were discussed by ICAO this 
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summer, the American delegates apparently had no inkling 


of what was in their Government’s mind. It is difficult to 
believe that the only course open to the Administration is 
to withdraw completely from a vital international service 
and at such short notice. The closing down of the 
American stations is expected to start immediately and to 
be completed by the end of the American financial year in 
June, when the international agreement on the service itself 
also expires. American airlines would then be able to use 
what remains of the weather service—that is, full coverage 
of the Eastern Atlantic and what partial coverage can be 
improvised further west—while their government contri- 
buted nothing towards its upkeep. 


Standstill for Export Subsidies ? 


UROPEAN export subsidies have become unpopular with 

European exporters themselves. The Federation of 
British Industries and its sister organisations in twelve other 
west European countries (working through their joint 
organisation, the Council of European Industrial Federa- 
tions) have unanimously advocated that their governments 
should impose a standstill on any further increase in 
“artificial incentives to exporters”; and they have 
suggested that during this period of truce OEEC officials 
should attempt a definition (and, if possible, a dismantle- 
ment) of practices that are considered to be objectionable 
by all members. 

The known views of leading European industrialists and 
of the OEEC have obviously played some part in the libera- 
lisations that have taken place on this front this year—in 
particular, the long-awaited abolition by Holland of its 
dollar retention scheme in the middle of this month. But 
the OEEC will not have an easy task. France, whose 
exchange retention scheme and substantial tax-rebates for 
exporters make it easily the worst European offender, claims 
that its large balance of payments deficit and its close links 
under the Schuman plan with low-taxation countries such 
as Germany give it a special position. The French also 
maintain that rigid limitation of any agreement to direct 
governmental incentive schemes would leave intact the most 
irritating of its competitors’ practices—notably the German 
Government’s alleged subsidisation of long-term export 
credits and Britain’s much attacked (and now virtually 
vanished) dual pricing of coal and steel for home and export 
markets. If Europe is to whittle down export subsidies, it 
will first have to define what they are. 


The New Gallery 


T HE gallery in the London Stock Exchange will be opened 
to the public on Monday, November 16th. Those 
members of the House who feared that the public 
will come to stare—and go away to criticise—only when 
excitement runs high in the market, and when malicious 
talk about “speculative excesses” is in the air, were 
finally defeated in the referendum a few months ago ; 
and the Council is now able to take this useful initial 
step towards selling the idea of investment to the 
public at large. The “waiters” who will be stationed 
in the new gallery are much more. likely to be plagued 
with curious than with critical questions. Who is in 
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that group under the dome ? Where is the “jungle” ? 
What is a “ blue button” ? Only rarely, one suspects, will 
the question be: what is the purpose of all this ? But when 
that question comes, the Stock Exchange should have its 
answer ready. -The answer should never be that the market 
has a right to exist because it brings some benefit to widows 
and orphans ; it should always be that the market has got 
to exist if Britain’s scarce supply of investible funds is to 
be directed towards those industries that can make most 
productive use of them. The Stock Exchange is a necessary, 
not a charitable institution ; and it is as such that it needs 
to be explained to the public. 


Coffee and the Cruzeiro 


HE Brazilian coffee market has taken in its stride the 
devaluation of the cruzeiro earlier this month. Such 
is the demand for Brazilian coffee that “export” prices, 
in terms of foreign exchange, have almost regained their 
levels prior to devaluation. In effect, therefore, growers 
have been able to pass on to foreign consumers nearly all of 
the increase in domestic prices. To compensate growers for 
the damage to plantations during the recent frosts, and 
perhaps also for strictly political reasons, the government’s 
new regulations raised the exchange rate for exports of 
coffee from 18.36 to 23.36 cruzeiros to the dollar. The 
immediate result was a sharp rise in the cruzeiro price of 
coffee, and a somewhat smaller fall in the export price, extra 
prime falling by some <7s. to about 451s. a cwt f.0.b. Santos. 
European buyers at once came into the market for large 
quantities, American buyers followed a few days later, and 
prices soon recovered to about 476s. a cwt for extra prime. 
The buying spree has now died away, but the tone of the 
market appears to be fairly firm. It is in fact difficult to 
foresee any radical weakness developing in view of the tight- 
ness of supplies. The latest estimates of the 1954-55 crop 
in Brazil vary considerably, but it will probably be much 
the same as the previous crop, at about 16.5 million bags 
(of 132 lb). The effect of the frost damage on the flowering 
of the trees has been rather less than was feared, but the 
probable crop is far below the 20 million bags or more 
that were originally in prospect for 1954-55. 


New Ideas in Tankers 


HE recently launched 18,000-tons deadweight oil tanker 

Helix being built for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Com- 
pany, is the first of the new class of 51 “ general purpose ” 
tankers being built for the Shell group in shipyards in three 
different countries. The design is of particular interest, for 
the ship is being used as a floating testbed for a number of 
new ideas in tanker design developed in Anglo-Saxon’s 
research and development section. They include the slightly 
bizarre idea of a lift running down the ship’s side that is 
intended to replace the normal. gangway as a means of get- 
ting ashore. Tankers. rise and fall considerably as their 


cargoes are loaded and discharged, and this movement, 
coupled with the tide, may make it impossible to keep 2 
gangway at a reasonable angle and can involve accidents to 
crew for which compensation can be expensive. The lift 
is expected to cure these troubles, as well as to prevent the 
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entry of rats. If it proves successful it will be fitted to the 
other ships of the class. 

Other new ideas. under trial in the Helix include several 
intended to reduce the risk of explosion. Special equip- 
ment allows soundings to be taken in the cargo tanks without 
pening them up, and the whole of the accommodation for 
the ship’s company can be kept slightly above atmospheric 
pressure, so preventing the entry of gases that might be 
inflammable. One result of these measures is that the crew 
are able to smoke with a freedom hitherto unknown in 
tanker operation, and this and other amenities (among them 
the provision of a swimming pool) may well have their effect 

) encouraging good crews to remain. The satisfactory 
manning of tankers is not always easy for they spend the 
bsolute minimum of time in port, and the outward end 
{ voyages will often be in the Persian Gulf, where amenities 
ire few. Shell now operates a fleet of 63 million tons 
deadweight, a fifth of the world’s tanker tonnage. Apart 
from the. high proportion on charter, the group owns 
2} million tons and has a further 14 million tons under 
construction, A new company, Shell Tankers Ltd., wholly 
owned by Anglo-Saxon, has now been formed to operate 
this growing fleet. 


Copper Dividends Shackled 


HE “ Rho-Anglo ” group of Rhodesian copper producers 

has followed the example recently set by the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group in keeping a tight rein on 
equity payments in spite of an impressive leap in profits. For 
the year to June 30th last its principal operating subsidiary, 
Rhokana, has left its dividend unchanged, at 225 per cent 
of its unrealistically small nominal capital. The parent 
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company, Rhodesian. Anglo. American, which has a con- 
trolling interest in Rhokana as well as substantial invest- 
ments in Mufulira and Nchanga, has also left its dividend 
rate unchanged, at 62} per cent. This payment, which takes 
£3,996,875 from profits, does however put a littl more 
into the pockets of shareholders than a year ago, for the 
interim and final dividends are declared on a slightly larger 
capital than was in issue in 1951-52. 

Rhokana’s dividend has been left unchanged in spite of 
the fact that its gross income has increased from 
{11,476,457 to {12,610,811 and its net income from 
{7,860,922 to £8,391,027; the dividend will take 
{5,625,004 of this. The gross profits accruing to Rhodesian 
Anglo American rose even more spectacularly, from 
£19,490,411 to £25,265,928, although the net income 
attributable to it advanced only from £6,176,235 to 
£6,715,417. Clearly, in making their decisions, the directors 
of the copper companies had to be curbed by anxieties about 
future prices and profits. But some investors had hoped 
that a curb would not be synonymous with a shackle, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The British Productivity Council is to set up a National 
Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service which will gradually take 
over the work on fuel efficiency that is now being done by 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power. It will be financed by the 
three nationalised fuel industries together with any voluntary 
contributions from other industries and revenue from fees. 


* 


The Bank of Belgium has reduced its Bank rate from 3 
to 2} per cent. This is the fourth reduction in the Belgian 


Bank rate since July, 1952, when the rate stood at 37 per 
cent. 





Company Notes 


DEBENHAMS... In the last year 
hares in the shops and stores group, to 
judge from the index compiled by the 
Investors’ Chronicle, have almost doubled 
in value—a far greater increase than has 
been shown by any other group. Among 
the market leaders, the 4s. shares of 
Debenhams have come up from a 1953 
low point of 16s. 4d. to the present price 
of 33s. 3d. This increase has not been 
solely due to the buzz of rumours 
surrounding all stores shares, about 
amalgamations and opportunities to re- 
value freehold and leasehold properties 
oclore hiving them off into new subsidiary 
companies, For shareholders in Deben- 
ams have been confidently looking for- 
vard to an increase in profits and equity 
payments. The directors of the company 
have not disappointed them. ‘The ordinary 
dividend for the year to July 31st last has 
een raised from 31} per cent to 50 per 
cent (absorbing £550,000) ; in addition, 
shareholders are. to receive a tax free 
capital distribution of 2} per cent, which 
IS to be paid out of—and will absorb 
virtually the whole of—an exceptional 


capital profit of £50,954 made from the 
sale of investments. 

Unfortunately, the company’s pre- 
liminary statement is presented in such a 
complicated way that shareholders will 
have difficulty in assessing what cover 
is provided on this new dividend by 
net earnings. In the report, the con- 
solidated net profit after all charges except 
taxation is shown to have risen by 
£275,712 to £3.426,801. The provision for 
British taxation is then shown as 
£2,133,947, compared with £1,981,304 in 
1951-52; on this reckoning, the group’s 
net profits, as usually defined, have risen 
by only £123,069 to £1,292,854 (covering 
the new dividend about twice). Yet else- 
where in the report the directors state that 
“the balance on the consolidated profit 
and loss account carried forward to next 
year and attributable to members of the 
holding company is £4,242,372,” or 
£231,973 higher than in 1951-52. Which- 
ever figure is used, the cover on the divi- 
dend, for a company whose capital is very 
highly geared, is not so ample that it can 
make the yield of 6 per cent unduly 


attractive. But this yield is assessed on 
the basis of a 50 per cent dividend, and at 
the current price of 33s. 3d. It ignores 
the (possibly exceptional) 2} per cent 
capital distribution, and some speculators 
may be looking for capital distributions, 
from a revaluation of the group’s many 
properties, still to come. 


* 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES. It is a very 
mournful HMV record that the directors 
of Electrical and Musical Industries have 
had to put on the turntable for the year 
to. June 30th last. The group’s trading 
profits (excluding those earned by foreign 
subsidiaries) have slumped from 
£1,542,877 to £660,039; its net income 
has: fallen from £402,365 to” £279,983 ; 
and its equity dividend has had to be 
cut from 12 to 8 per cent. Indeed, a 
detailed study of the preliminary report 
reveals an even gloomier picture. Trading 
profits aré shown in the accounts before 
charging operating expenses; once the 
increase in these costs is entered into. the 
reckoning, the group’s income before tax 
is shown to have collapsed from 
£1,166,865 to £446,921. The group’s final 
net income after tax is reported as 
£279,983, but this includes a credit of 
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£220,000 written back from reserves ; 
effectively, therefore, the latest dividend, 
which absorbs £166,045, seems to have 
been paid from this exceptional credit. 
Moreover, since the net profits earned by 
foreign subsidiaries fell from £450,805 to 
£359,002, and since the dividends that they 
paid to the parent company fell from 
£139,814 to £93,758, the group has fared 

Years to June 30, 


1952 1953 
( lidated earning mole j f 
lrading profit = 542,877 660,039 
Non-recurring credits .. 83.500 154,000 
( from reserves 220,000 
] ds from foreig 
sidiaries 139,814 93,758 
Ss y eredi 568 2,822 
Total income .s.eee 3,766,759 1,330,619 
Operating expenses .... 599,894 683,698 
Pro befor i 1,166,865 446,921 
Faxation: «fii 6s ictcas 764,500 166,938 
G? vps net pro 402,365 279,983 
Retained by saoedl liaries 110,038 37,185 
Parent co’s net profit écie 292 327 242 798 
Ordinary dividend 237,745 166,045 
Ordinary dividend (per 
WER a ak sale sine 12 8 
10s. ordinary stock at 13s xd. vields £6 és. per cent, 
* Earnings of the parent company and sub 
sidiaries in England and the Commonwealth. 


almost as badly abroad as it has in this 
country and in the Commonwealth. 

These results, to say the least, suggest 
a certain lack of dynamism by the manage- 
ment in meeting the growing competition 
of the company’s rivals in almost every 
branch of the electronic industry. Defini- 
tive judgment, however, should be 
deferred until publication of: the full 
report. In the meanwhile, shareholders 
will note ruefully that “Emmies” Ios. 
ordinary shares have come down from 
this year’s “high” of 15s. 3d. to 13s., to 
yield £6 3s. per cent on the new dividend 
of 8 per cent, while the §s. ordinary shares 
of Decca Record (EMI’s most obvious 
rival) have risen from this year’s “low” 
of 17s. 6d. to 33s. 3d. to offer the forward 
looking yield of £4 9s. per cent. 


* 


HAWTHORN LESLIE. In decid- 
ing to raise the ordinary dividend from 


15 to 18 per cent the directors of Hawthorn 
Leslie have presumably been cheered by 
the knowledge that the company’s order 
book is still bulging, and comforted by the 
thought that the company’s long-standing 
association with the Navy may protect it 
from the threat of idle capacity that may 
confront so many shipbuilding yards once 
orders now on hand have been completed. 
For, on the face of it, the company’s report 
for the year to June 30th last does not 
-convey the impression of buoyant net 
profits and greater liquidity that usually 
accompanies such an increase in equity 
payments. It is true that gross profits 
have jumped from £783,543 to 
£1,005,534 ; but because of a much heavier 
charge for taxation—due in part to a 
bigger provision for EPL—its net profits 
have risen by only £3,359, to £275,866. 
Moreover, with so many orders on hand, 
the inevitable increase in investment in 


stocks and work in progress (from 
Years to June 30, 
1952 1953 

Earning £ - 
Trading PFORt.....2ese6 783,543 1,005,534 
Total income.......... 829,690 1,063,036 
Depreciation . .)..c. 0.6 85,648 97,180 
EE Sapaeipe sac eerh an 442,397 617,649 
Wet DeONE C . G sn see 272,507 275,866 
Ordinary dividk ads «ss 70,535 87,554 
Ordinary dividends (per 

cent : Sine 6 eee 15 18 
Genel nt FOSeTVe.. s. &» 180,000 180,000 
Added to carry forward 16,329 2,535 

Bali ance sheet 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

MBUOR 65 Se is bs 850,635 909,435 
Net current assets ..... 2,389,269 2,638,805 
SROOMN Ss. a dente tease 796,558 1,246,725 
Quotes Lit ivestments. ets 2,076,107 2,427,192 
RM Sct Caw s ona ae 803,645 232,228 
Meserves <..cs bimae ds 2,174,614 2,477,149 
{ Irdin: ary apiti Asks 895,687 895,687 


10s. ordinary stock at 22s. 6d.xd. yields £8 per cent. 


£796,558 to £1,246,725) has led to a 
marked decline in liquid balances. There 
are occasions when an explanation why a 
dividend has been increased can be just 
as important to shareholders as an ex- 
planation why a dividend has _ been 
reduced. Despite the ample cover for the 
new dividend, this welcome surprise 
seems to be one of them. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day 


: November 11th 
November llth 
: November 3rd 


THE unsettled condition of the markets a: 
the end of last week gave place to a firmer 
tone on Monday when it became known 
that the strike of petrol delivery workers 
was petering out. Dealings in gilt-edged 
were restricted by the fact that the lists 
for the United Steel issue (for which a 
wide range of gilt-edged can be tendered) 
will remain open until November oth ; bur 
the undertone was quietly firm—and 
remained so throughout the week. 

The Financial Times index of industria! 
ordinary shares, which had dropped on 
Friday from 128.0 to 127.2, had picked 
up 4 a point to 127.7 by Monday’s dose. 
British American Tobaccos jumped 2s. on 
hopes of a dividend increase, but news- 
papers declined on profit-taking and there 
were also declines in store shares. Further 
rises occurred in bank shares following the 
capital reorganisation scheme announced 
by Barclays last week, and there was also 
a general marking up of discount on 
panies’ shares. On Tuesday, the last day 
of the old account, there was some further 
clearing up of speculative positions in 
stores shares, but the Financial Times 
index remained unchanged at 
Dealings were still quiet when the new 
account opened on Wednesday (bargains 
marked amounted to only 9,001 compared 
with Tuesday’s 9,342), but buying orders 
predominated. Led by such “blue 
chips ” as Dunlops, Unilevers and Turner 
and Newall, prices went generally higher, 
particularly in tobaccos, textiles and 
engineering shares; and the _ industria! 
share index rose from 127.7 back to 128.1, 
the same level as on the previous Wednes- 
day. At Thursday’s opening the unde: 
tone still seemed to be firm. 

In other sections of the market oils went 
ahead at the start of the new account, and 
Kaffirs recovered after drooping on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Rhodesian coppers we: 
easier on Thursday following the 
announcement of the Rhokana and Rho- 
Anglo dividends. Teas were in fair 
demand during the week; but rubbers 
were lower where changed, following the 
cut in the dividend of United Sua Betonz 


127.7 
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Security Indices Yields 





1953 
e | Fixed | 29% 
Ord. Int.+ ' Cons me 

Oct. 21 . he | 3°93 5-5! 
> Oh, 0 3:92 | 5-57 
» 23 "2 3:2 5-54 
~ ae ‘T4 3°92 5-52 
og ee ‘7 2935 5-51 
» 20 “1 3°93 5-50 








a 





otal bargam 





1953, High} 128-5 111-43 | Oct. 21, 8563 
(Oct. 2) 4Sept.21)) 5~ 22) 8,414 
» Low.) 113-9 : 105-681 23). 8,502 
(May 20) (Jan. 5) ,, 26 10,544 
1952, High} 121:5 | 106-66], 27. 9,342 
(fan. 1) (Jan. 9)},, 28, 9,001 
» Low.} 103-1 100-67 
_June £4) (July 3) 
* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
-/ A 
, 1953 | BRITISH FUNDS Price. | Pric oa | Gross Pri 1953 tach -T 
1 to AND ot | at ei, | Yiek ep ast Iwo | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
28 | GUARANTEED octet Oct. 28, Oct. 23, | eae os Jan.1 to Oct. 28} Dividends ORDINARY loct. 21,/Oct, 28,) Oct. 28, 
: 1963 | 1953 | 1953 | “SG.c% (a) (b) () STOCKS — [1953 | 1953 | 1953 
Low STOCKS § 1953 High Low : ae sr ; 
Pes: fs. dif s. d. 1% | % ENGINEERING fos. d 
99%, [War Bonds 24% '62-54...| 1004 | 1004] 6 7 7/2 1 01 47/6 | 32/3 | 10¢ 125cIB.S:A. £1. 0.005000. 46/6 | 47/6 15 5 3 
98% |Exchequer 2% 1955 .....| 1004 | 100 {| 1 1 4/2 41014 14/3 10/103} 15 ¢| 5 a\Cammell Laird 5/-.. 12/9 12/9 7 5 11a 
99} Exchequer o% 1960 ewok 101 4 101g 1 7 81215 2 55 45 4 3 5 a) 10 &Guest Keen N’ fold fi. 50/- 52/6 514 3 
99} (Exchequer 3% '62-63.... 99 13 | 99% 113 513 0 81) 51/44 4/4 1236} Q4aiVickers {1 .......... 49/9 | 49/3 |6 119 
99 4 ‘Serial Funding 1#% 1953./99/19 9)99/19/10 hand Sigau 2 | TEXTILES | 
98 4 Serial Funding 12% 1954.| 99}} 993 1 4 9}1 19-11 | 32/10} 21/44 | 7) 4 aBradford Dyers £1...) 32- | 32- | 617 6 
004 ‘Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 101} 101 019 11}2 6 28/9 | 21/44 Ll ¢ 12 __ Brit. Celanese 10/-....| 27/6 | 26/6 | 6 0 94 
100 4 i 3 
983 War Bonds 2}% °54-56...| 1003 | 1008 | 1 3 0}2 7 14 48/6 | 41/48) Sa) 7hbCoats (J. & P) fl....| 45/6 | 48/6 | 5 3 4 
99, ‘Funding 27% "52-57..... |} 100% | 100§ |1 41/211 4! 49/3 | 31/3 645, 6 aCourtaulds {1 ....... 48/6 | 46/-* |} 4 17 10 
99; Nat. Def. 3% 54-58 PER | | 101} 101 & 1 6 9 2 14 gi 50 6 i 38 6 10 b 5 a Lanes. Cotton fl eeeee 50/ “— i 49 9 6 0 8j 
99} [War Loan 3% ’55-59.....| 101g | 101 | 1 7 4] 214 34 96/5 | 49% 44) 16 d/Patons &Baldwins (1) 64/6 | 64/6 | 6 4 0 
914 Savings Bonds 5% '55-65.; 97% | 97 | 118 11/3 6114 4, ELECTRICAL 
934 Funding 24% °56-61..... | 972 | 97% 114 81217 714 4/9 36/6 tga} 12}b\Assoc. Elect. £1...... | 41/103; 42/6 | 414 Im 
864, (Funding 3% °59-69...... se" | ss" 26 61313 14 OS BS) Se fae eee ee) oe | 407- | 5 0 0 
tna oe 60/6 | 51/- 10 b| 65 aiEnglish Elect. {1..... en 57/6 |5 4 9 
| 87% Funding 3% "66-68 ...... ; 94 | 944 23 0; 311 TH 46 36/6 33a 7 al E , ‘ 
- . 4? , 3 Say a / $b\General Elect. {1.....| 38 | 38/9 516 2 
j 984 Funding 4% 60-90 eeeees 100}* 100 * 2 2 7 | 3 18 5e MOTOR & AIRCRAFT | } 
854, Savings Bonds 5% '60-70.| 91} 91% | 2 511/314 101 j9% | 15% | 645!  3}a Bristol Ae i . f 
ae <A. S ic. /6 | | ro 10/-.....| 18/3* | | 18/3 5 8 10 
84%, Savings Bonds 2}% '64-67) 89%*% 894% 2 5 9'3 9 9 Ty 5/8} | 17$| 4 a British Motor 5/- 6/104) 7/8 17 3 5m 
100 ‘Victory 4% °20-76....... | 10148 | 101% | 2 1 1 3:17 4¢] 35/103' 23/6 | Thel TacDe Havilland {1.....| 28/- | 28/- |5 7 2 
824 Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 88] | 884 2 6 7/316 O1 36/- *| 25/13| 15 c 15 eFord Motor f1.......| | 34, 
fi Savings Hon fo OY ‘ : Motor {1....... 4/9 | 34/9 14 6 4 
| 86% Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..| 9348 | 934 | 2 7 2,4 6 2f] 46/43 | 36 54b| 6 a Hawker Siddeley {1..| 46/- | 46/-- {5 0 0 
| 773 (Conv. 3)% aft. April 61., 84) | 84%,2 5 5° 4 2 8&f 96/3 | 78,/ . 
! U Q i | 8/6 25 ci 25 ciLeyland Motors £1...) 87/6 87/6 514 4 
573 «Treas. 2% aft. April gl | Gye | 634 | 2 3 8 319 Gf) 30/15 | 24/- 95 cl 2a@ Raleigh Ind. {1......| 28/9 | 30/- | 511 lo 
61} (Treas. 3% aft. April "66..| 74 | 744 12 4 714 1 2f] 68/6 | 58/6 | 10d) 5 @ Rolls Royce fl ...... 61/6 | 674 | 4 811 
oF 4s | 87% ae as. 314 eo a bae ef | 33 a“ : : 1 : s 3 1/3 5/3} 12 ¢\- 12 ae ae 5/-...| 6/46 | G/- 19 O O 
2 4 IF reas, Ge bide’ s'eo-wf i ‘ HOPS TORES 
a 84} 16 ‘Redemption 3% °86-96...; 844 | 841. 2 48,315 2 23/3 19/- 20 ¢ 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 23/- | 23/- 4 611 
774 War L’n 3$% aft: Dec. 52) 853 834#* 2 510'4 3 3f] 38/9 16/6} 12}a; 37}$+Debenhams 4/- ...... A/s | 33/3 6 0 fw 
581 (Consols 23%............ | 63) | 63) | 2 3 4/318 11/103/- | 85/7 | 5 | 17}bLyons(j.) “A” £1....| 93/9 | 92/6 1417 4 
39, | 834) Br. Elec. 3% 68-T3...... gon} 89 2 7 41316 61 67/- | 46/3 | 15.4, 35 bMarks & Spen, “A” 5/-| 63/6 | 65/- | 3 16 11 
88} | 829 |Br, Elec. 3% 74-77. .....) 884 88h | 2 6 6) 3 15 111) 60/43 | 4/3 55 c| 20 a Woolworth 5/-......., 58/- | 59% | 415 3 
: i | 994 ‘Br. Elec. 44%, ee Stan we et 1028 | 2 311; 4 1 10¢e 83 5% P ” ' On 
“a 4) | 88 Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... | 933" 933* | 2 5 4:318 2! i | a 6 Angio-[ranian {1..... Th | 410 4 
4 95 Cf 16% Br. Trans. 0 wen ak at 2 611'317 91 58/74 | 40/113) 1246 24a Burmah Oi! f1....... 56/104*| 55 4 5 7 ll 
} 833 Br. Trans. 3% 68-73 ' 89 1 | gg 12 9 4 316 6! £33} £29 | 4a 12 b Royal Dutch 100 fi,. £32} i £32 442 5 
95 Br. Trans. 4%, "19.77 eae 100 i) | 100 ¥ 2 310 40 81 91 /- 75/7 | i Sta) 10+ b Shell Reg. £1 cabecaes 89/44 i 90/- 6 1 3 
76} Br. Gas 3% 190-95 . 7 ot 83 13) 83i* 2 5 0 3 15 5] 31 10} 23/- 11§7d) 5ta Trinidad S holds 5/-. . 29, 6 28, 9 5 5 a 
914 Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... Gi} 6 |2 4 4,317 Ol SHIPPING Be: 
98)" Br Gas 40, °69-72.. 0, oof | 99; 12 4 514 0 91 Ot Oe | i Mb eo bia: mei ies tas 4 
Pha. — 52/ , ; Sable Gk6 «i / 
iliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. (§) Net yields are] 31/9 | 247 10 ¢ 10-c'Royal Mail {1 ....... 3l7- | 30/6 {sll 2p 
ifter allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in f. * Ex dividend. t+ Assumed MISCELLANEOUS { 
e 12 vears approximately 64/3 51 ‘1h | 2230) 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. li. 63/9 |} 63 14 4l1 5r 
Prices 1983) TRUSTEE iol | 8 sane Aluminucd'-| srg’ | sue |6 1 2 
rices, 19 > Dinine “a finds i, 35/- } ai Brit. Aluminium os / / } 2 
52 Jan eoOct 28 STOCKS AND (Onn sh loct 98, Oct 28, | 41/6. | 34/- | 16bte| G§talBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-:| 38/3 | 40/9 | 416 81 
FOREIGN BONDS) 1953 | 1953 1953 | $618 | $403) 36 a Canadian Pacific $25.| $444 | $434/6 5 1 
Ww High . Low . ; : 6/9 5/6} l1l}) 6}a Carreras “B” 2/6..... 6/6 | 6/6 |614 & 
te 34/74 | 179 150 ci 10 aDecca Record 5/- .. 31/6 | 34/6 | 4 611s 
J " Fi a’ : f sd 54/9 42/9 l7$c| 17$c'Dunlop Rubber {1 . 52/6 | 54/44 | 6 8 9 
51k v1 843 Aust. 534% 65-69 .. . 90} 905° | 4 1 0 50/9 41/6 8 6 6almp Chemical £1 49/6 | 50/3 | 511 6 
| Bt izing Myles | B/S NBs | By | gh, Siete tobaeo Auc'c! age [ee (6b be 
col | 238) Gey ce Suah to.) 1S) | Ts! [3 12 By St | Goel atest sien Nica e e ytls 8 8 
84 | uy 903 Liverpool 3%, 'S4-64..| 9% 6 $32) 24 (4-1 a ae ee 
85) | 93 88) PLA 66-71 93 93 41 31% 54/74 | ¢ Sta\Tate syle {1..54.; 64, 64, 413 9, 
| 97} | 104 1014 Role ae 5% °59-89, 102 | 102 | 412 3¢ a 9 S/3 | oe otalTure Investments £1. | = ~. 410 llr 
fey. tre ~ ““| 61/14 | 487- | 3 2sa'Turner & Newall {1..| 59/- 4 2 8s 
on | an “a eee a) | 4 tas 4 33 841 54/9 45/74 | 5 a) ee bs pik onw ee ' 54/- | 54/9 (418 8 
) | 249 ese DM% IFLo.«.-- 2 ‘ | EA UBBER 
43} 703 49% German 5%......... 67} 674 one 6/44; 4/6 5 cl ThcAllied Sumatra {1....| 5/3 | 6/3 (28 11 5 
bs 94365 German 44% ........ 93 | 92% 19/3 | 14/73 7ic| 4 c\Jhanzie Tea f1...... 16/- | 16/-*} 5 0 O 
103 139} | 119 iJapan 5% 1907...... 135 1334 41/3 | 33/3 1246, 5 ajiUnited Sua Betong £1 36/103) 36/3 | 9135 2 
MINES 
SE eal ats } ' 
ne —_ ; 6% 53 40 b| 20 alAngio-Amer. 10/- .... 5415 Thi 
lan) oe oat Cant eee ORDINARY 2S; |Price, | Yield, | 45/38 | 31/6 60 a} 534b/Blyvoor 2/6......... | soe | 39 17 5 4 
t ct. 28 Dividends ‘ i . Oct. 21, Or t. 28, Oct. 28 81/6 64/43 | 60 b| 60 a\Daggafontein 5/-..... | 74/44 | 73/9 |8 2 9 
Low | (@) (6) (e) STOCKS | 1953 | 193 | 1953 | 75 | 559 | 120 b| 80 a\De Beers 6/- Bearer. -| 64/6, | 64 3 1511 4 
T1/- | 48/ 1 } t / j 
, eT ey gg fad +f | 48/6 | be 1746 ne nurg Con. fl) 51/104} 50/14 | 6 19 8 
oat eT ee “B 1 68 ne i49 6 203 153 50 a} 175 bjiRhokana {1......... 18% 18} 12 i 8 
. +9 a be YS BD fb.wees ‘ | 
16/3 6 6| 6 alLloyds “A” £5, £1 pd. 57/6 | 59/- [4 1 4 sari 
64 ; 8 6| 8 aMidland 1, fully pd...) 75/- 1? 6 : a 7 * Ex dividend. 
59 8}b|  84a'N. Prov. “B" £5, {1 pd. 73/6 
. 10/- 96 9 a'Westminster {4,{l1 pd. 84/- | 87/- | 4 2 9 New York Closing Prices 
+ a : 10 6} ~~ 73a Alexanders £2, {1 yes | re a _ : 7 . . 
54 :| 58} 5 aiNat. Disc. “B” £1...) 52/ : “TF Oct. | Ox e ; 
49/- | 39 Sat alten Dus. ag/- | 49- 14 1 8 ct. | Oct. tS 4% ee 
a> | 22/5 46 4 a Barc.{(D.C.&0.)“A" £1 37/- = 6 2 : $ $ —s 1-3 ss 
39/3 “hh ; 3 % g 
| . "| a den. 7 a Bait. & Ohio. a a am poems. se | 3s Later, Paper. i8 ist 
ii 50 al b; G j i 9 9 313 @ lan. Pac. ....} 4 m. Viscose .. a isu 
7p |. 40¢o Soil th “ily pa. ai ail 5 2 8 IN.Y. Cent. ...| 20} | 205 (el. of Amer..| 20 | 20 fears Roebuck) B68 | 364 
3248 | 100} 105¢c\Prudential “A” {1 ..., 38} | 384* | 4 19 10 Rynceyhs «+ ++ 234 834 OPER «2+ | 3 . ea iNT - tot 
: Amer. le zen. Elec..... | 
S16 1114/9 | 336) 10 dtenits.. 2 “ae 74 125/17} | 6 16 11 Stand. Gas. 4 eae eee Motor ...| 58% | 594 JU-S. Steel...) ST7g | 38% 
BS 5) | 15/93 | “Tfal 15 distillers 4/-.........| 17/9 | 17/6 | 5 2 10 Wnited Corp. . 5 |Goodyear ..--| 50 | 50} [Westinghouse | 465 | 474 
19 27/- | 106) 7 @Guinness 10/-........ | 31/- | 30/6 5 11 6 JW. Union Tel. 43s | 8 Rates: Pete oh SM | OE PCN 2 re EN 
: 8/- 8 b| 4 @ind Coope 5/-........| 8/9 8/6 |7 1 2 —_ 
mae | bree of t ¢ dividend. (6) Final dividend. (ec) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield at 75}% ot face value, 
mm (¢) Lo earlie a date (/\ Flat pila 1S Tecloden bal seneonasy Raeens yield basis 14%. (hk) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; yield basis 18- 6%. (i) 12% paid 
‘or J tnonths ; yield basis 16%. (4) Also 5° Coronation bonus. not included in yield. (i) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10%, after capital bonus. (n) Dividend 
of 174% for 4 months ; yield basis 103% “o) Yield basis 84% after capital bonus, (p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not included in yield. (q) Yield basis 


(r) Yield basis 15%, after capital bonus. 


\lso 24% tax free out of capital profit. Yield basis 50% 


({s) Yield basis 124% %, after capital bonus. (¢) Yield basis 


9-7% gross. (ts) Yield basis 30%. (v) Yield basis 7} 
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The following list shows the ‘most recent 





date on which each statistical page appear 4 











British : OVERSEAS 
i @ * : 
Prices and Wages..........+++ Oct. © 3rd Western Europe : 
t a t I fy ] C S Production and Consumption Oct. 10th Production and Trade:..... Oct. %d 
Ma 62s ives cca Oct. 24th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. loch 
Peverill “TGS. ioc igisc osc eves This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics .......,.... This week - Prices and Money Supply Oct. 24:h 
Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 17th United States ........ ‘pikes be This w 
World Trade.......... wiuvewcnsilag Oct, 17th 
UK External Trade ; 
Imports are valued c.i.t.; exports t.o.b, Total.trade unless otherwise stated._ ‘ 
Monthly averages — 1952 1953 q 
Unit neerreee ae oe | et q 
1950 1951 {| 1952 July |, Aug. | Sept. June | July Aug. | Sept. @ 
- : a | 4 
VALUE | _ _ 
imports = 
SOI ee a oe tt ee ora £ million 217-4 | 325-3). 290-1 290-3 261-7 238-3 291-6 293-0 249-3 | 94 
Food, drink and tobacco 5 8-8| 107-8| 101-2] 107-8} 92-2] 78-5] 123-9] 119-2] 95-0] 1179 & 
Raw. materials... <.csencsennness Ss 82-9| 142-5]. 116-7} 108-4 | 100-8} 96:1]. 108-9} 112-4) 97:0) 40 Hm 
} ' | Ss 
Exports of UK produce: ‘4 
otal a - 180:-9| 215-0| 215-1] 210-7 | 182-9| 188-5] 203-9] 234-4] 198-2) 222 
fonislacbenes--A0tAk ic . 156-9} 189-4} 186-2} 180-0] 157-4] 16E2] 176-9] 205-3} 171-5) 127 
metals & engineering 23 
. products .. 62:24, a 89-3| 99:9} 110-0] 110-0} 92-8 95:8] 106-5] 119-9 97-0} 91-0 @ 
s textiles and Gothing . 34-7|  44-9| 31-8] 29-3 | 96-1} 26-7] ° 28-2] 35-0| 31-7) 316 & 
: othe ‘ 32-9 44-6 | 44-3 40-7 | 38-5 38:7 42-2 48-4 42-8 | 41 @ 
a 
Re-exports al 71) 10-6 | 12-0 12-9 | dae 8-4 7:8 8-6, 8-3 | 8-0 4 
} ae . 
Baiance of trade (exports /ess imports) .. - —29-4 | 99-7 — 63-0 —66°7 —T1-4 —41:-4] =+79-9] —50-0| —42-3 9 3 : 
VOLUME | 1 
imports ........ RR ee 1950= 100}. 100-0} 112-5) 103-0 8) 113 116 | 99 | q . 
Srperlh cis. entaeh jp ites 100-0 101-2} %-0 94 | 81 | 83 96 108 | 91 4 
a 
BY AREA | 4 
imports : i 3 
Dollar area—total..........0.00, é million 40-0 64-5 60-1 68-1 51-T | 39°83 59-6 60-2 48°11 | a 
SISA. scan cus anee a 17-6 31-7 |} 26-3 18-9 | 18-7 15-9 19:2 16:3 16-0 | - 
Canada . 15-0 21-7| 26-6 40:0} 268 20-0 4-0) 34:6! 24-6 4 
sterling OEEC countries, .. 5 54-6 84-0 1-4 74-8 | me} 62-9 68-0 | 8-7 | 3 
3 - 
terling area is 82-6 | 116-5 119-8 112-8} 120-0 | 109-0 121-9 107-4 | a 
Exports : | ” 
Dollar area—total.:, «cs .s+s+deenes a 24-9 28-9 31-4 31-8} 27-1] 29-0 31-8 33-8 | q 
USA. cee ewer eee ee es ” 10-6 12-8] ~ 15-1 14-3) MG | 15-7 15-4 13-9 | : 
Canada. uk aes = 10-7; Tt) 1-0 13-5} lU-3 11-2 16-4 12-1 | 4 
erling OEEC countries....... . 49-2} 56-0} 583] 592] 52-0] 57-9] 59-1 55:6 | q 
Sterling area .i.\hs.cs-seedaccnes oe 87-4 | 110-8 | 107-0] 99-2} 85-5] 83-6] 95-4 6:5) . & 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) j _ 
Wollar area takes eee eee ee | BS —15-2 —55-°6 | —28-7 —36:3 — 24-6 —10-8 —21-8 —14:3 a 
Non-sterling OEEC countries....... ; ai — 5-4 —28-0; -—13-1 —15-7 &-0 ne. &-O — 8-9 ore eo ie | a 
Sterling’ area. 5. cageki ss ease | ru + 4-8 — 5-7} 12-8 —13-6 — 34-5 —25-4 —26°5 —10-9 | mg 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | ie 
Imports : | < 
Wheat jis bisa hs WtS Ve ee | 000 tons ata°s 7} eet 325-5 510-6 3572*4 221-5 499-7 334-2 | 4 
cE ag a a is 67-5 | a9 45°5 73-6 49-1 44-5 61-7 52-4 | 1 ie = 
Sugar, ORIGRREE W 6. 6s ba Sen ee co 174-3 | 186-8 166-3 221-1 149-1 84:8 259-0 185-9 41-1 29 
} i | ee 
ww cotton (*).. 2,2... seer e eee ees ” 37-4 | 37-5 21-8 14-2 11-3 15-1 33:3 21-5 | 53 ae 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*) ....-} mn. Ib, 49-0 | 36-0 52-0 49-4 51-6 19-3 68-2 35-2 | 40 a — 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (* *000 tons 18°7 25-1 16-7 7% 23-8 26°5 18-7 15-9 18-8 
Goltwood 66 cs eee oes we 7000 stds} 65-9 | 135-6 85-2} 123-7 81-2} 95-6] 180-7 143-6| 118-9 
Woody 25 oo. Se is ccd ken { "000 tons 119-3} 139-3 119-9 78-2 52-9 86-1 127-5 143-1 | : 
Ciide POR CRe HE oo 5 gs ss Maw ran. galls. 197 359 | 483 452 508 507 535 544 
Exports of UK produce : . 
Coal, including bunkers ........... : *000 tons 1,464 | 961 1,254 1,498 1,316 1,368 1,244 1,099 | 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq. yds. 69 72 59 60 42 50 52 56 
i wool: axes: 4 * \ 10,611 | 9,894] 8190] 9.514) 8,935 | « $035] 7.881 9,357 | . 
Passenger cars and chassis......... number 33,177 | . 30,717 25,819 25,492 16,935 22.716 30,077 21,239 23 
Commercial vehicles and chassis. ... 7 12,035 11,425 10,706 11,264 8,031 9,303 8,576 7,750 | 8.6 f . 
Agricultural tractors .............. é 6,997 | 9,388 8,745 7,425 7,085 | 8,818 8,202 6877) 1 5 
Machinery—electrical -............. £1000 3,821} 4,022| 4799] 44061 4,741). 4378) 4,659 4591; 412 § 
ES hth. 5 ot as. = 22,715 | 26.245 (346 | 31.492 | 26.762 | 25,694] 27.727 94.623 | 25.118 
RAOIROCUEE Sis 94d 8 sts cade kwees xs 4,991 6,533 6,774 5.672 6.364 | 6,579 5,690 5,411 5.380 
| i { i = 


(4 Average for second quarter. 


(@) Average for third quarter. : 





(*) Retained imports. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 





















































Average weekl 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock a aan * : 
Ss sete SS ES s prices mé ants acturing 
All Farm All we i K Terms ~ Com- re “At At 
scchattn’ | | products | items | Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite current | 1952 
2 BS —% trade index prices | prices 
1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 1939 = lf $ 
D cds dav anedvads eae 0-1 36°5 | 59-4 | 47-1 | 52-5 cP 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 | 45-62 
L ot sawiegeekenwewiaes u48| 13-4 | 11-0} 112-6] 106-9] Ti2-4 130;| 103} 126] 184-9] 64-71] 66-17 
R .cudinackvhcawenn 111-6 107-0 1135-5; 114-6] 105-8 114-6 123 | 102 121 195-0 67-97 67-97 
| 
| 
ADT. ceeeeseeeteeeenees 109-4 97-3 | 113-7 111-5; 104-6; 117-0 118 102 116 193-7 71-40 71-26 
MAY. seeeeeeeereeneeeees 109-8 | 97-8; 114-0; 112-1} 104-7 117-1 117 102 115 194-1 71-63 71-34 
One 6'ss'bu bs sae LR WER SCS 109-5} 95-4) 114-5] 113-7] 104-6] 117-4 117 100 | 117 187-3] 71-63| 70-99 
July. -.ccsaestacusemas! 110-9 91-9) 4-7) 15-8] 10-4) 107-8]. ” a 190-4] 71-51 | 70-73 
Augiat 0. ciupyevunsene 110-6} 96-3} 115-0} 114-1} 104-3] 118-0 as des oa 190-2] 71-:69| 70-77 
PRODUCTION AND. MANPOWER 
Gross | Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
national ide) te eeeemennnene iste pistenipuaitiatiieisiatalccoas ston . 3 
product |. sia} | i ao ae De ie iain: | | Unem- 
tl eae | Durable goods Non-durable goods tr ome Total Total ployed 
adjusted | duction yo ae Oe PRE are “ bade ee A he seasonally bour employ- . Ke of 
annual Total | ‘ron and; Auto- | ota) | Textiles |Chemicals| adjusted | ‘ree ment a 
rates | steel j mobiles force 
$ billion “Inde *x 1935-39 = 100 ; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands | % rate ‘ 
1939 ....ivdesales eae, 91-3 109} 109 114 o4| 109 2} 112 683 17-2 
IE oocn'n tke eae 329-8 220 273 259 237 194 174 | 299 2,575 3-0 
1968 ..avaccemehetwketeed 348-0 219 280 243 230 189 161 301 2,720 2-7 
May... .Uscccvupeemenbows 372-41 240 321 291 306 199 173 321 2,910 2-1 
JUNG: is cccaneheeepaeewn 240 319 288 297 198 174 325 2,923 2-4 
july ecece eae eee 232 311 279 290 191 156 | 326 2,854 2:4 
August ...,ckaivnses meek 371-0 236 311 277 277 197 167 | 327 2,827 1-9 
cia eehe sees 307 iva int 197 | wet eae 2,845 2-0 





Personal | 


























cnn: All business Total retail Imports for US consumption | ‘merchandise. Volume of trade 
sumption }———___ | —_—_ —— — aed —-- ] “= oe - 
i ie ree . | Crude | mi- | inishe 
— | Sales Stocks* | Sales Stocks? | Total siainariaies tindiaall res | Total goods Imports | Exports 
Her ee .# billion ; sez season: ally adjust ed $ mill on 1936-38 100 
39 .. ds Mean Gye 67-5 | 10-80| 20-05 3-50] 5-53 190 | 62 | 41 260 113 
IL .cvccacesueseuabaeee nd 208-1 44-45 74-06 13-19 20-75 901 280 205 1,240 247 
1, .condevueussenceae sd 218-1 45-57 74-76 13-67 20-80 2 214 1,2 250 
Apel 6 Saeed pe ed 49-99 76°47 14-28 21-66 279 
May. . 64. OV) bebe we 230-4 i< 49-41 76-84 14:47 21-54 290 
June .4. 1s sv caah wee SG 49:25 | 177-51 14:41 | 21-57 279 
by. .uveawielaeeeee 49-61 78-31 14-47 | 22-09 0 
Gu pais ieeann 233°0° 4 4g. 16 -13| 22-16 
| 





















Pe sonal income Consumer credit 


Banking statistics® 





Budget e -xpendit ure* 


Bond yields 











: Labour 
Total income | income 


i 


3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Treasury} Govt. Aaa 
bills bonds | bonds 


oat Surplus 
Farm | Instal Invest- | 


Total | eee een Loans Total 








$ billion 

















$ billion ; seasonally § billion ; $ billion ; 
adjusted annual rates end of period = end of period 









Per cent per annum 














0-023 
















1939 . Ou 1 4:5 7:22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 3-9 a 3-01 
BS] ices aes 054.3 110-1 15-5] 21-47] 14-84 74-9 67-7 44-61 + 3:5] 1-552 2-57 2-86, 
2 . viene thine eenads 269-7} 184-9 14:8] 25-7 18-64 17-5 64-2 66-1} — 40] 1-766 2-68 2-96 
953 
May. ivi ines tebe ; 199-3 12-5 20-08 12-7 65:4 6-2 2-200 3-09 3-34 
JUNG 6 yi e ee eed aoe 200-7 12-6 27-05 20-49 72:9 65-0 8-0 3-09 3-40 
July wis nu peated gee es 287-5.| 202-4 11-9 i: =< a? =? .} ent se 
hs mathe Tie ee : ‘9 11:8 : ; : , : ‘ F 
September i 6. .cuwseee ves om : a eas pas we bes ace 6-1 2-97 3-29 


\') Second quarter, (*) End of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Third quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the weék ended October 24th there was 
an “ above-line” surplus (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of {8,557,000 compared with 



































a deficit of £57, 332,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £254,000 in the corresponding | 
peri yd last year, bring ing the cumulative deficit 
to £328,3 319,000 (£381,871,000 in 1952-53). Net | 
expenditure “‘ below-line ”’ absorbed £7,240,000, | 
bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
596,035 (£719,351,000 in 1952-53). 
April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | 
| Esti 1952 1953 fended | ended | 
000 | tate, to to Oct. Oct. 
| 1953-54 | Oct. 25, | Oct. 24,] 25, | 
1952 | 1953 | 1952) 1983 | 
Grd. Revenue 
x me Tax 1782,250 385113 270 12, 261 
Cur.ta 127 1,100: 1,100} 
J thi les 1,900 3,100} 
Gs 500 1,000 } 
3Tax & EPI 8,500 3,700 | 
ofits Levy “ 1,400 | 
4 ' Sae \ 1,000 50) 
€ e é J | 
1 — —~--f#-—.-—— | 
t id Re 2435,750] 894,335) 811,2051)25,320 22 561 | 
ms caw eee e 1044,300 59) 529 605,859} 21,182 22 344 | 
680,480} 381,103) 377,993] 7,285! 6,940} 
1 Customs and 
. 1724,780 28,467; 29,284 
\{ 69.000 
Broa es a 
Ra 43) 
6 68, 899 79,098} 3,177; 1,709 
Total 972, 464 1914, 122} 56, 64 53,597 | 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 615,000 3,848 3,515 | 
stead Thackes 48,000] 21,999| 24571] 1,669 .. 
3. Fund 10,000 5183 5.303 313,418] 
S es .. .|3586,286]1980,065 1864,042] 50,240] 40,970 | 
Total 4259,286 12335,842 2223,475 156,070 44,900 
“| 18,492 18,966 640 
“‘Above-line” Surplus o 
Deficit 381,871 |-328,319}+ 254 + e567 | 
Net Expen- 
337.480 267,716}11,276 7,240 
Total Surpius er Deficit 719,351 -596,035 11022 +4317 | 
ax Reserve Cert ates 82,566; 159,825] 1,250 1,926 | 
nes Certificates ...... - 3,500; 11,000 900 100 | 
» Bonds .........- ~ 36,282 | 31,699]—-157|— 483 | 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











Ways and Means 
Advances 





| “7 

3 ocnabanibee Tota 
ate | ; | Floating 

| Tender Tap mae | Bank of | Debt 


2 Sngland | 


az | j 
is i 
25. | 4,364-3 263-0 4,627-3 
18. ceis | 5220-0 1,469-0] 249-7 | 33 | 4,942-0 
\ug. 1...4. | 3250-01 1424-3] 227-0 | 28 | 4904-0 
, B...5 | 3290-0 | 1389-0) 208-1 |. 2. | aes7-1 
Wc ai | 3310-0] 1414-8) 225-4 |<. | 4.950-2 
22..... | 3330-0} 1422-7) 241-8 | | 4994-5 
9.....'| 3,350 a} 1407-6] 229-3 | =. | 4987-0 
pt. 5..... | 3370-0] 2414-0] 219-2 §,003-2 
12.5... | 3400-0 | 1395-8] 251-7 | —. | Soa7-5 
19 3,430-0 | 1.3821] 280-0 | =... | 5092-2 
3. .... | 4803-1 273-4 |... | §076-5 
j t 
Oct. 10...., | 4,525-§* 245-9 |... bins 
eens 4,552: 2* 262-2 | . $4,814-3 
» Moe | 4850088 2641 | | 4814-5 
anatasiiccapaasceatipeie aman 





* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer 
stock, it is impossible to calculate the division between tap 


and tender bills until all the bills purchased have passed their 
original maturity date, : 





Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT was adequate, or more than 
adequate, in Lombard Street on each of 
the first four days covered by Wednes- 
day’s Bank return; even on Wednesday 
itself the stringency was limited and 
official help—given indirectly through the 
banks—was needed by only one or two 
houses. Buying rates for December and 
January maturities were maintained at 
2sy per cent and 2i’s per cent respectively 
throughout the week. 

Despite these easy credit conditions, 
there was little change in the pattern of 
rates at last week’s Treasury bill tender. 
The market maintained its bid for the £240 
million of bills on offer at £99 9s. 6d. 
per cent; but, as total applications fell 
by over £14 million to £353.2 million, its 
“ quota ” rose from §I to §5 per cent. The 
offering at yesterday’s tender remained at 
£240 million; it is still impossible to 
calculate the relationship between new 
bills and matching maturities because of 
the large official holdings acquired at the 
time of the recent issue of Exchequer stock. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
£1.5 million of notes into active circula- 
tion. Government securities held in the 
banking department fell by as much as 
£16.2 million ; but accretions to discounts 
and advances and “other securities ” 
limited the reduction in the total security 
portfolio to just over £2 million. -There 
was also a small net transfer to “ other 
accounts,” so that bankers’ deposits fell 
by £4.7 million. 





LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates %, 
4%, 17/9/53 34 | Bank bills: 60 days 
ah 3 months 
i, =—*> — 4 months 


Discount houses ee 6 months 


1 i 
i 
Day-to-day. 1}- | Fine trade bills: 
2h | 
2 
| 


2h 
Short periods. .... 13-24 3 months ba 
ie 4months 3}-4 

Treas. bilis 2 months & 
3month 24 6 months. 4~4 



















(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Amount (£ million) 
Date of rie 
Tender 


| Offered | Applied Allotted 





June 19 | 270-0 360°1 250-0 
26 | 250-0 327 +4 250-0 

July 3) 250-0 53H+1 250-0 
» 10; 260-0 553-4 260-0 
oe ATT, TOO 385-7 250-0 
, 24} 240-0 375°6 240-0 
. 31] 250-0 395°5 250-0 
Aug 7| 260-0 49-6 260-0 
» 14} 270-0 347°9 270-0 
» “2h 4 270-0 358-2 270-0 
28 280-0 3102 280-0 

4 *0 

-0 

*0 

0 

-0 





* On Oct, 
tenders were allotted in full. 
a maximum amount of {240 million 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issne reduced from £1,625 million to £1,57 
on August 26 1953. 


1952 


TREASURY BILLS 


8. 


Oct. 29 | Oct. 21 


Notes in circulation...... 1,530 
~ Notes in banking dept.... 56-1 44 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,496:7_} 1,571 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0 
Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 2 
Banking Department : js 
its: 
Public accounts.......... 13-5 10: 
Treasury special account... 22°2 1T- 
Hani eere:. 6205s PAs Ea os 271-6 292. 
TE Socal so Ro mee 66-7 68 
ROME cacae Gunes cheen sar 374-0 387 
Securities : 
Government .....,....... 299-4 3s: 
Discounts and advances :. 9-3 9 
CS oS vad aes 45 kee 25°4 14- 
NE a vaca ee caw ee 3é-1 358 - 
Banking department reserve. tT 47: 
f 2, 
/o so 
DORMER as 60s ooo 15-4 12 


capital 


Average 
Rate 
of 
Allotment 
d. 


ue 


oe ee 
nt et Cr Cw OO 


ae Pu 


23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 
secured about 55 per cent of the sum applied for 
The offering yesterday 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


19 


© ~~ oO UW oO 


£14 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 












‘Market Rates : Spot 


Oct. 24 Oct. 26 | 












Oct. 27 

















fs; 
United States $..)  2-78-2-82 805-2-81 '2- 804 -2-81 - oe 2- rae: 2 §} 2 81 et lp. B1y-2-81h 
Canadian $...;.. Te-2-76) |2-754 -2-75 | a 2:15, LS Pa tshea-tshl 274-2 
French Fr. “| 97265-98735 380) 9808 | 980}- 9795-980 e794 | 979} ; 
Swiss Fr........ 12-15 —12-33,/12- 18$-12- 18) 12- 183-12- 189/12-189-12- 8h 12°18) 183- -12 84 12- wat 3? 12: 189 12-18: 34 
Belgian Fr. ......| 138-95-141-05 [140: 10-140- 20 140- 10-140-20:140- 15-140- 35 140- 10-140- 20) 140- 10-140 - 20 140-0° 
Dutch Gld. . ... 10-56-10-72 [10-62§-10-623 10-62$-10-623:10- = -10+ 624 10-62)~-10-623 10-62$-10-635 | 10-65 | t 
W. Ger. D-Mk. . .\11-67 4-11-84 11- 69f- 11-70" |11-693-11- 693 11-69§~-11-693 11- os 11-69§11-69}-11-70 | 11-70-11 % 
Portuguese Esc...| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79: 90--80- 00 19-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90 * 
Swedish Kr. .....) 14-378-14-59§ [14-454-14-43), 14-43-14-435)14-42)-14- 429114 -425-14- 423) 8 4243-14-43 | 14-45 14 45 
Danish Kr. 19- 194-19- 48) 119: 374-19+ 38 |19: Te 19: 38}/19- 379-19: 38},19-374-19- 38}! Hes § ~ 19-589 19:38}-19 ©} 
Norwegian Kr. . 19-85-20-15° [19-98}-19-987/19.938 /19- 98}-19-98§.19-98}-19-98 is. ~ 19-98} 19-98}-19 st 

One Month Forward Rates 

United States 9... kis ice decks ic. pm-par | . pm-—par . 4 . pm 
a Gn 0.0 Soe ws Goes wn 8 | Par=}c. dis | Par-—}c. dis Sate ae te. dis art 
Freoch Fr ba vi skins onthe iis dis | _ 2-5 dis 2- tas 2-5 dis 2-5, dis 
RE PR ie. 05 it pee $-4c.pm [| 14}-4c. pm lite. ihe. 1}-k. P 
PNG 66 sn IVS < oa phn ale 4 pm-4 dis 4 ~ dis ‘ a oas + pimps 
Sateh Gel... 5 ees i4-ie. pm ae ~}c. pm j-ic. p™ 
1 ER a | ONS ie A AE 1 pi. pm} 
bet gg RE Oe 16 pin-13 dis | 16 pm- 16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 16 pm-10 
Pie Me... is sight tsens beat 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis - epee 6 cs 
pecan Mei oie isu veisein 





20 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis ‘ae aS 







25 pm+20 


i 

BD 

ie 
e 





Gs aonb RES as 


piace: EE 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 


CUncorporated in Engiand under the ¢ ompanies Act, 1929.) 





: Issued and 
a SHARE CAPITAL Fully Paid 
£ 
5,097,000 in 4} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each 5,097,000 
4,000,000 in 53 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of fleach ... =: oe Ki red 4,000,000 
14,000,900 in Ordinary Shares of fleach.. |. | 14,000,000 
6,903,000 inuncsdifedshereseffieah 6 22 OU SO ee San! 
£30,000,000 £23,097,000 
£23,097 ,000 
Authorised LOAN CAPTTAL Issued 
£10,000,000 4} per cent. Debenture Stock 1968/78 (U/ssued on 23rd October, 1953)... sds Po iil 000 


ons £10,000,000 
Sees 





The Company will reserve the right to create and issue, subject to limitations, additional debenture stock rank ir passu 
in point of security with the 4} per cent. Debenture Stock 1968/78. Save as re 


mentioned above, neither the Company nor any of its 
subsidiary companies has any debentures, debenture stock, mortgages or other loan capital outstanding. B 


The Application List will be opened at 10 a.m. on Thursday, 29th October, 19% 


§3, : N c 
9th November, 1953. and will close at 3 p.m. on Monday 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS OF OFFER FOR SALE 
THE IRON AND STEEL HOLDING AND REALISATION AGENCY 


in accordance with the provisions of the Iron and Steel Act, 1953, of 
14,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each in THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 
at 25s. per Share payable in cash and/or by tender of certain 
British Government Stocks as follows : 


On Application 





‘ ih i Sa jie ; ie ; ise ns iis ote in 5s. per Share 
IN CASH On 15th December, 1953 ia . ; , , oe de ed ane ‘ats 10s. per Share 
On 28th Janvary, 1954 ... 10s. per Share 
25s. 
a 
Payment in full may be made, after the issue of Letiers of Acceptance, under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 
BY TENDe Applicants may also or alternatively tender on the tender form provided for that purpose an amount of any of the British Government Stocks 


set out in the Notice issued by the Bank of England and dated 23rd October, 1953, the value of which, calculated at the price shown in the said 
Notice, is not less than the full amount payable for the Shares applied for by tender at 25s..per Share. Applicants may tender more than one of 
such Stocks; a separate application must be completed in respect of each stock account. When an application is accompanied by a certificate of 


| title the Bank of England will issue a certificate for the balance of Stock in excess of the amount required to pay for the Shares in respect of which 
\ the application is accepted. 


OF BRITISH 
sOVERNMENT 
STOCK. 


A Consortium consisting of Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, Hambros Bank Limited, Helbert, Wagg & Co. Limited, 


Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited, Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited, N. M. Rothschild & Sons and J. Heary Schrider & Co., have agreed to put in or procure te be put in 


irrevocable applications on the terms of the Offer for the whole of the Shares now being offered. 
the séme basis as applications from the public. 


the Register of that Company on 14th February, 1951, will receive preferential consideration. 
numbers of Shares. 


In making acceptances on the Offer such applications will be treated on 


Applications made on the special forms provided for use by former holders of share capital of The United Steel Companies Limited, whose names were on 
Preferentia! consideration will also be given to applications for small 


Each application (unless made on a special form provided for use by former Shareholders) must be for 50 Shares or a multiple thereof. 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that :-— 


1. 


* 
4. 


Stocks set out in the Notice issued by the Bank of England and dated 23rd October, 1953, can be obtained from 


- With regard to the future, the progressive history of the Group, its 


The Company and its subsidiaries form a large and important undertaking engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel ; for the calendar year 1952 the Group's 
percentage of the total published United Kingdom production was : Iron Ore 20.3 per cent., Pig Iron 13 per cent., Steel Ingots 13.5 per cent. and Coke 5.3 per cent. 


During the period from July, 1945, to August, 1953, the capital expenditure of the Group amounted to almost £38,000,000. To enable the Company to repay the 
balance of £2,260,000 of loans obtained from the Iroh and Steel Corporation of Great Britain under the fron and Steel Act, 1949, and to provide finance for future 
capital expenditure and additional working capital, the Agency has subscribed 1,500,000 5% per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at par 
paid up in full and £10,000,000 4} per cent. Debenture Stock 1968/78 at £98 per cent., paid up as to £23 per cént., the balance of which will be paid up not later 
than 30th April, 1955, by instalments as required. The policy of expansion and modernisation is being continued and expenditure app 
amounted on 29th August, 1953, to £13,350,000 of which most will be incurred by the end of 1954 and the remainder will be sprea 


Directors estimate that the funds made available as mentioned above will, together with retained earnings, be sufficient to meet ¢ 
approved or contemplated. 


roved but not yet incurred 
over 1955 and 1956. The 
capital expenditure at present 


. The profits of the Group for the 53 weeks énded 3rd October, 1953, are estimated, by the Directors, to amount to about £9,000,000 after charging depreciation 


but before charging interest on loans and before providing for taxation including excess profits levy liability. If this estimate is realised the Directors intend to 


recommend a final dividend of 7} per cent. for the 53 weeks ended 3rd October, 1953, on the 14,000,000 Ordinary Shares now in issue. This, with the interim 


dividend of 2 r t. which was paid on 30th March, 1953, on the £10,194,000 Ordinary Capital then ranking for dividend, would esent the equivalent of 
spprecliianial per for an ve on the Ordinary Capital now in issue. The level of profit for the 53 weeks to 3rd October, 1953, has been influenced by a 
number of favourable factors and is exceptionally high. In the conditions which may be ane the future, the Directors would regard an annual profit of 
£6,000,000 after charging depreciation as not unsatisfactory. If from this figure of £6,000,000, which the Directors regard as a reasonable estimate upon which 
to base their dividend policy for the immediate future, there were deducted (i) £475,000 interest on debenture stock, (ii) £2,625,000 being an estimated provision 
for income tax at 9s, in the £, and profits tax at 2} per cent., including transfers to the deferred taxation account, and (iii) £345,000 for the net preference dividends 
for a full year, together with profits tax at 20 per cent. on the gross amount thereof, there would remain a sum of £2,555,000 available for ordinagy dividend (together 


with profits tax thereon) and for reserves. An ordinary dividend of 9 per cent., less income tax, with profits tax at 20 per cent. on the gross amount thereof, 
would require the sum of £945,000. 


favourable basis of iron ore and ironmaking, its large steelmaking capacity, the variety of its 
products, and the economies resulting from its large expenditure on extensions, improvements and modernisation, all place the Group in a favourable position to 
continue its progress, , 
Copies of the Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications wil) ba ccnaiiered, met Denws of Serene 2 with the 


Loans 


of British Government 


, 2, Bank Buildi 
London, E.C.2, and any of the Branches of the Bank of England, the Members of the Consortium, the Head Offices and Branches of the London Clearing Banks and of 
Scottish Banks, the Brokers named below and the Company. 


Brokers : 
W. Greenweitt & Co., 
2, Fincn Lane, E.C.3. 
Rowe & Prman, 
43, Bishopscate, E.C.2. 
alt or Tue Stock EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
Registered Office of the Company : 
17, WestsourNe Roav, Snerrinip 10, 


Cazenove Axroyps & Greenwoop & Ca, 
12, ToxeNnHouse Yarp, E.C.2. 

Panmure Gorpon & Co., 
1, St. Micnaer’s Aitey, E.C.3, 


Hoare & Co., 

4, Crossy Square, E.C.3. 
Joseru Seaac & Co., 

22, O1p Broap Staeer, E.C.2. 
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responsible for the disuse of this courteous 
subseription in our business correspondence ? 

Yet it is as true to-day as it was one hundred 

years ago to subscribe ourselves as your 

obedient servants, whether financing and 

facilitating the import of spices from the East or the 
export of engines to the Argentine. 

We invite you to make use of our services through 
any branch or the undermentioned foreign branches 


of the Bank who will gladly answer enquiries. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 





CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH: 80, Geacechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
LIVERPOOL FOREIGN BRANCH: 4, Water Street, 2. 
MANCHESTER FOREIGN BRANCH: 47, 
HEAD OFFICE : 
Total 


Spring Gardens, 2. 
4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


{ssets {as at 30th June, 1953) £347,975,315. 








EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 







Can we tender 


for tractors in 


Wuerser you are exporting tractors or transformers, 
electrical gear or jet engines the markets of Latin America 
pose special questions about currency, import regulations 
and exchange control. As the only British Bank with branches 
throughout Latin America, we are particularly well equipped 
to answer these questions promptly and accurately, and to 
advise and assist you in many other ways. 

Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from our 
56 branches in South and Central America, is an invaluable 
summary of economic information for all who trade in these 
markets. We shall be glad to send you a specimen copy on 
application to :-— 


The Research Department (section 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRADFORD: [9 SUNBRIDGE ROAD> MANCHESTER! 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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The Peeples of the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, under 
British management directed from London, are established in the territories 
listed below and the Bank’s clientele is drawn from all the peoples of the East 
who engage in commerce and industry. The offices in London, Manchester 
and Liverpool are linked directly to the Bank’s overseas organization and 
they are fully equipped to provide the banking facilities and information 
services required by merchants and manufacturers in the United Kingdom 


Borneo 


Hon: Kong Colony Malayan Federation Siam 
Burma India Pakistan Singapore Colony 
Ceylan Indonesia Philippine Republic 
China japan Sarawak Viet Nam 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON E.C.2. 

WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH : 28 CHARLES Il STREET LONDON, &.W.I. 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: §2 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH: 28 DERBY HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 2. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: 65 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 6. 





Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Represented 
throughout the world. 


Aviation. 
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when called upon 
to advise 


as an executor... 


the principal objective is to ensure 
safety, a good steady return and the 
ability to realise on capital without loss 
should occasion arise. 





as an accountant... 


the problem usually revolves 
round the safe disposal of surplus 
funds or reserves: the ability to 
realise quickly and without loss when 
required is equally essential. 





as a solicitor... 


a variety of problems may arise — 
money realised by sale of property, 
the settlement of estates, the investment 

of legacies — but in all cases safety for capital 
plus regular interest and accessibility of 
money without loss are the main objectives 


a SE 
everything points to the 


advantages of investment 
in the 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





SECURITY — FREEDOM FROM FLUCTUATION 
IN VALUE, ACCESSIBILITY AND 24% WITH 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


FUNDS £80,000,000 
RESERVES EXCEED £3,000,000 


you are invited to write for full particulars to 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.I. Tel. HOLborn 2302 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE. Tel. MONarch 3556 


LT 









GECR 1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 


Cabie Address: *’ 


14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 06/3933 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: 


21 Lorenzerplatz 


‘Bayverein™ Phone: 27741. Teiex No. 06/2217 


Augsherg Office: 


Cable Address: “ 


37 Maximilianstrasse 


Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681. Tejiex No. 067/820 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 


: Its About 


JOE --ssms2 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 





Chairman of the Board: 
& President: TADAO ad ATANABE 
Conitel 2,500,006 
Head Office: IMABASHI. OSAKA 


Tokyo Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
A complete network of 185 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 


MARUNOUCHI TOKYO 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS 
' 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad 

troleum Development Company, Limited, 
vas held on October 29th at the Abercorn 
Rooms, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, FCA, the chair- 
who “presided, said: 


It has been said, with considerable truth, 
that every balance sheet suffers from the 
lefect that, by its very nature,.it can be no 
more than a snapshot of the position of a 
at a certain date—a “still” of a 
moving object, since, in reality, every busi- 
ness is on the move, either uphill or downhill. 


ywusiness 


Thus, a balance sheet lacks perspective 
unless considered against the background of 
the accounts of earlier years, in the light of 
the story behind the figures and some reason- 
ible assessment of its prospects in the years 
that lie ahead. 


It will be my object today to give you a 
fair and balanced view of our affairs by 
reference, among other things, to these 
broader considerations—a sort of 3-dimen- 
sional picture. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


But, first of all, let us look at the results 
of the past year: 

The production of crude oil was 3,424,409 
barrels—the highest figure for twelve years. 
Its sale produced a profit of £716,545 after 
charging all outgoings except taxation. These 
outgoings included over £750,000 spent on 
oil wells and development account, which 
broadly represents the cost of the 44 wells 
drilled during the year, and over £300,000 
for depreciation of: plant, machinery, casing 
in wells, etc. 

Of the profit of £716,515 taxation absorbs 
£425,172, leaving £291,343, of which 
£205,694 is absorbed by the dividends paid 
or proposed, and £85,649 is left in the busi- 
ness mainly in the form of an addition of 
£75,000 to general reserves. 

The capital employed is £3,148,604, as 
shown by the balance sheet. 


This has been built up as follows: 


Cash subscribed by the public for 





ordinary stock in 1937 ...... 500,000 

For preference shares in 1940 
and T90F i See 725,600 
1,225,600 

Ordinary stock held by British 
Controlled Oilfields since 1937 500,000 
1,725,600 

Undistributed profits ploughed 
in over the life of the company 875,879 
Reserve for future taxation and . 
COMUTIMBCNCIES © iii. bes endgiseecs 547,125 
£3,148,604 

This is represented by fixed 


assets—plant and _ buildings > 
properties, etc., at the written- 


down value Of ........:.cccceses 2,402,050 
Plus net current assets ............ 746,554 
£3,148,604 
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KENNETH A. E. MOORE’S REVIEW 


In the light of the satisfactory outcome of 
the year’s working and of the reasonably 
sound financial position, your directors have 
felt able to recommend an increase in the 
final dividend, making the total distribution 
for the year up to 184 per cent, free of tax, 
on the ordinary stock, The increase in divi- 
dend would not have been feasible but for 
the more favourable terms of the new long- 
term oil-sale contract entered into with 
UBOT as from July 1, 1952. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


And now, to give these figures perspective, 
let us turn back the pages of history. You 
may not know it, but your company owes 
its origin to a famous British firm of con- 
tractors who were commissioned, many years 
ago, to build railways in Mexico. In the 
course of this work they accidentally dis- 
covered the Mexican oilfields, and, no doubt, 
became the richer as the result.of it, A few 
years later it was represented to them that 
there was oil to be found in Trinidad, so 
they sent a team there to prospect and 
explore. 


The early results were encouraging, but 
baffling, owing to the confused and distorted 
geological conditions met with in Trinidad. 
They persevered, however, for a number of 
years and in 1918 founded the Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company, Limited, 
to carry their venture a stage further. 


In all they spent and lost a million pounds 
more or less in the unsuccessful attempt to 
establish production on a commercial basis. 
By 1924, after many disappointments, they 
had come to the conclusion that the game 
was not worth the candle and sold their shares 
in TPD for the proverbial song—the pur- 
chaser was British Controlled Ojilfields. 


Thereafter, TPD, owned and financed for 
the time being by BCO, continued the 
struggle to reach profitable commercial pro- 
duction, but, although a measure of success 
was achieved, it was not until about 1935 
or later that there seemed to be real hope of 
turning the corner. 


By that time BCO was not prepared to risk 
further money in Trinidad and, accordingly, 
a scheme was prepared under. which the 
capital of TPD was to be reorganised and 
TPD, so to speak, to become an independent 
public company. The reorganised capital 
was to consist of one million ordinary shares 
of {1 each, of which BCO was to retain 
500,000 shares and the remaining 500,000 
were to be offered to the public for cash 
at par by public prospectus. 


It was at this stage that Lord Rothes, Mr 
Jacks, and I were approached on the matter 
and were invited to join the. board of the 
reorganised company, with myself as its 
chairman, the other directors to be. Sir 
Goronwy Owen, with Mr Tweed and Mr 
Dalley as joint-managing directors. 


To cut a long story short, the prospectus 
was duly issued in January, 1937, and was 
oversubscribed. In it production was esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 barrels and profits at 
£90,000. The company then had oil rights 


over some 24,000 acres on the i of 
Trinidad. 


TURNING POINT IN COMPANY’S AFT Airs 


This was the turning point in the 
pany’s affairs and, since then, it has 
conspicuously successful—the new 
provided by the public, the new effo: 
the new management, put the compan) 
much on its feet and, indeed, in the 16 
ended July 31, 1953, production has avericed 
3,006,514 barrels per annum and pro‘its 
£421,360 per annum. The compar 
figures for the year just passed, you wil! 
remember, were production 3,424,409 barrels 
and profits £716,515, and today we hold oi! 
rights over some 74,000 acres on the miin 
land of Trinidad. 


In the meantime, as the developments « 
so considerable, extra capital was required 
and this was found wholly by. the public in 
the form of 700,000 preference shares of {1 
each issued at a premium. 


PROGRESS IN TRINIDAD 


In Trinidad, as our affairs have developed 
and prospered, we have built roads, work- 
shops and power stations, houses in model 
villages and camps, and have provided sani- 
tation, drainage and water, gas and electricity 
supplies, and many amenities, such as clubs, 
playing fields, etc. We have also provided 
a medical clinic and medical services for our 
employees and their families, and, in the areas 
in which we operate, have almost stamped 
out the scourge of malaria and greatly reduced 
the incidence of other tropical diseases. 


Finally, we have provided- technica! and 
other educational facilities, giving oppor- 
tunities to local boys, including scholars|iips 
to British universities. 


We have provided a great deal of useful 
employment, have looked after our employees 
and their families and have enjoyed excellent 
relations with them and with their union. 
In short, we have done a thoroughly good 
job for the community of Trinidad and I 
am delighted too that, in the process, our 
shareholders have had a good return on the 
savings which they had the courage to entrust 
to what is, after all, a hazardous enterprise 
The capital value of their investment has ./30 
greatly increased. 


As oil companies go we are, of course, very 
small fry, and Trinidad is not-a large island, 
but there is the advantage that, in such 2 
case, the benefits of our enterprise are there 
for all to see, and I make no apology for 
drawing attention to them. 


The larger oil companies, I need harily 
say, bring similar, but correspondingly greacr 
benefits wherever they operate successfu!!y 
in the four corners of the earth, often © 
hitherto undeveloped territory. It is stranz¢ 


that their t contribution to the welfirc 
of the | communities and to mankind 1 


general so often passes unrecognised 10/ 
unappreciated, 


THE FUTURE 


But, to return to our domestic affairs, 10! 
to look ahead a little, the fact that durins 
the last sixteen years we have taken neac'y 
50 million of oil out of the groun! 


means that our search for oil has to go 0° 
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er wider areas and ever deeper. In the 
sous and mainly Ieaticular geo'ogical for- 
on in Trinidad this involves persistent 
ntensive drilling year after year, both 
proved and unproved areas, and we are 
riunate in that we still have a large area— 
re than half the total—as yet untested by 
drill. This is a laborious and expensive, 
nevertheless inescapable task if produc- 
is to be maintained and further reserves 
to be discovered. 


u will remember that during the war we 
required, in the national interest, to 
1c our drilling to more or less proved 
so as to get the maximum of oil for 
minimum of steel and equipment. As a 
ir, after reaching a peak production of 
255 barrels in 1941, production began 
il off and since 1948, when we were able 
x io yet new and heavier equipment, we have 
to devote a significant part of our efforts 
making good this falling off by reaching 
q to new ground or going deeper. Hence 
a e heavy expenditure in recent years on what 
call exploratory and  semi-exploratory 
illing to distinguish it from bread-and- 
iter drilling. This has enabled us to in- 
crease production from a postwar low of 
’ 662,170 barrels to nearly 3.5 million barrels. 
It has brought no spectacular success, but it 
increased our knowledge of potential 
eserves and has yielded vital geological 
nformation, 














During the past year the total expenditure 
a on drilling was £774,000, exclusive of the cost 
4 of casing. Rather more than one-third was 
on exploratory and semi-exploratory wells, 
principally in the Moruga area. As the result 
3 of information gained in the course of drill- 
3 ng in this area and of seismic.surveys recently 
completed there, our geologists have high 
hopes that the Moruga district will provide 
mportant additions to our reserves. In the 

intime we are getting modest production 
from certain of the wells already drilled in 
Inis area. 











MARINE AREAS 


You will remember that, on a previous 

canon, I mentioned that the Government 
of Trinidad and Tobago had indicated its 
niention of granting marine oil mining 
licences to this and to certain other oil com- 
panies. The grant in our case covers some 
3SQ square miles situated off the south and 
vest coasts of Trinidad. 


Negotiations have \been proceeding for 
ome time past with. Trinidad Northern 
\reas, Limited, with the object of arriving 

4 mutually attractive scheme for the 
proving and development of these areas. 


lhe partners in Trinidad Northern Areas, 
mited, are the Darcy Exploration Company, 
3 imited, the United British Oilfields of 
“© nidad, Limited, and Trinidad Leaseholds, 


nited, 








These negotiations have now reached the 
- of agreement in principle and are on 
¢ basis that the initial exploratory drilling 
be carried out by TNA. This entails, 
ed hardly say, specialised experience in 
ne drilling which TNA is in a position 
ontribute, together with the extremely 
ensive plant and marine equipment neces- 
’ for such operations. 


consideration TNA will receive a share 
ny oil produced and TPD will be relieved 
the risk and- heavy cost of the initial 
ing Operations. 


' ‘he broad plan has, I know, the blessing 
“! the Government of Trinidad and Tobago 
and it is, I venture to think, a happy solu- 
on of a formidable problem. 


. It will, I need hardly say, be two or three 
years ‘at least before we shall know the out- 
‘ome of the initial exploratory stage. 





CHAIRMAN’S VISIT 


I went out to Trinidad early this year with 
our managing director, Commander Laving- 
ton, and inspected all phases of. the com- 
Ppamies activities and also had conversations 
with the Governor and leading Government 
officials. _I have paid a number of such visits 
to the field since I became your chairman 
16 years ago, and on each occasion I have 
noted with pleasure the progress made in all 
directions. My reactions on this occasion 
were no exception. 


We owe a great debt to Commander 
Lavington, who was general manager in 
rinidad throughout the period from 1937- 
46, in which this company was nursed from 
a rather rickety childhood to robust man- 
hood, He was the man on the spot who set 
the standards of integrity, work, and loyalty 
in the formative years in which decisive pro- 
gress was achieved. When he came back to 
London soon after the war to become manag- 
ing director, he was a difficult man to follow 
in Trinidad, but his successor, Mr Bennett, 
who took his place as general manager, has 
made an excellent job of it and a most notable 
contribution, not only to the affairs of this 


371 
company, but also as a. member of the 
Legislative Council of the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago. Our warmest thanks 
are due to him and to his able and 
enthusiastic staff and to all who work for us 
in Trinidad. Their achievements in the 
realms of geology, field engincering, and 
drilling and operational technique have made 
a significant contribution to the success 
achieved in recent years. 


From all that I have said, you will 
appreciate that our affairs are in good 
order and that there is useful work to be 
done for many years to come. The results 
of those labours will depend, among other 
things, upon continued good management, 
reasonable success in the unending search 
for oil, and stable government in Trinidad. 
They will be affected for better or for 
worse by fluctuations in the price of oil and 
in the dollar/sterling exchange, since our 
oil is sold in terms of United States 
dollars and by reference to Gulf Coast 
export prices. Some of these factors are 
within our own control and some are on the 
lap of the gods. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





NATIONAL CANNING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF CHANGING CONDITIONS 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


MR W. V. SMEDLEY ON RETURN OF COMPETITIVE TRADING 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the National Canning Company, 
Limited, was held on October 27th, at St. 
Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton Street, London, 
S.W.1, Mr W. V. Smedley (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr F. G. Pickett) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and a repre- 
sentative c”° the auditors, Messrs Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, read their report. 


The following is the address by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended May 
31, 1953: Ladies and gentlemen,—In 
January of this year the founder and chair- 
man of the company, my father, Mr S. W. 
Smedley, retired from the board and also 
gave up his directorships of the various 
operating companies. 


The growth of this organisation since the 
group commenced business in 1925 with one 
small factory is ample evidence of his 
immense drive, knowledge and experience. 
Only those who have worked in close con- 
tact with him, as I have since the firm 
started, can fully appreciate the great energy 
and singlemindedness he has brought to the 
task. I am glad to be able to tell you that, 
at the unanimous invitation of the board, he 
has consented to act as advisor to the group. 


Upon my appointment as chairman, my 
‘brother, Mr G. P. Smedley, became joint 
managing director with me. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The year under review, ended May 31st 
last, has been one of many changes for the 
company. As you are aware we have been 
expecting conditions to become more difficult 
for some time past. In point of fact, my 
father in his last annual address. said, inter 
alia, “ Ever since the end of World War II 
in 1945 I have been looking for signs of 


recession in our business, but I am bound 
to admit that so far, since that date, we have 
gone from strength to strength.” 


About last Christmas the long-expected 
recession became clearly apparent and there 
was a marked changeover from a sellers’ to 
a buyers’ market in certain of the lines we 
pack. Before the war there was usually a 
difficult selling period in the early months 
of the calendar year. We met this problem 
in various ways, Firstly, by a considerable 
increase in our sales force, secondly, by 
increased advertising, and, finally, by price 
reductions on certain lines, 


THE ACCOUNTS 


As a result of the change in market con- 
ditions the profit on trading, as shown in the 
consolidated profit and loss account, after 
charging depreciation, directors’ remunera- 
tion, the auditors’ remuneration and ex- 
penses, declined from {1,149,492 to £789,261. 
In my opinion, in all the circumstances this 
result is satisfactory. The return to a more 
competitive market clearly affected the out- 
come and will, indeed, continue to do so, but 
I have no doubt, however, of our ability to 
meet the challenge of changing conditions 
successfully. 


Two other items in the consolidated profit 
and loss account call for comment. — First, the 
figure of £75,201 in respect of adjustments 
of taxation on profits of prior years. This is 
accounted for to a substantial extent by an 
over-provision for excess profits levy and the 
reduction in the standard rate of income tax. 
Secondly, the transfer of £20,000 to a pen- 
sions reserve—in a large business such as 
ours the building up of a reserve of this 
nature is necessary. 


In the consolidated balance sheet you will 
see that stocks in hand show an increase from 
£678,573 to £998,739, that is, £320,000. 
These stocks consist not only of processed 
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goods, but also of a number of items such 
as empty cans, jars, cartons, labels, etc., and 
are conservatively valued. Hitherto we have 
always made a practice of keeping processed 
stocks at as low a level as possible and, while 
at May 31st last we held decidedly more 
stocks of processed goods than we normally 
like to do, I am glad to be able to tell you 
that the position is righting itself and that 
there is no reason to believe that we shall be 
carrying excessive stocks of any kind at May 
31, 1954. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 


During the past year, as mentioned in the 
chairman’s statement at our last meeting, we 
added to our frozen food plants by building 
a factory at Spalding. This plant has operated 
most successfully during the current season. 
Since the year ended we have purchased a 
small fruit and vegetable mefchanting busi- 
ness in Scotland which will be a help in our 
general operations there. 

Since the war ended in 1945 we have ex- 
pended approximately £940,000 on capital 
account, modernising and increasing our pro- 
ductive capacity, and we are constantly 
installing, and we shall continue to add in the 
near future and at an increased rate, new 
plant and machinery as it becomes available, 
in order to speed up our processes and in- 
crease our packs. 

During the current canning season we have 
varied the nature of our pack considerably, 
reducing certain lines which met with con- 
sumer resistance and increasing other packs 
more to thé public liking. 

If we 
likely, 


are to accept the view, as seems 

that profit margins will be narrowed 
in future, we must seek methods of process- 
ing a larger pack at reduced cost. We have 
ample funds for this purpose and you may 
be sure that, where needed, they will be 
used to the best advantage. 


BOARD’S PROPOSALS 


You will see from the accompanying 
notices that two proposals will be put before 
you at special meetings which will follow the 
unnual general meeting, One, that the annual 
remuneration of the directors of the National 
Canning Company, Limited, shall be 
increased as follows: the chairman from 
£200 to £1,000 and for each of the directors 
from £50 ta £500. 


The other resolution contains proposals 
to capitalise part of the reserves of the com- 
pany. Subject to -your approval, when this 
capitalisation has taken place the free reserves 
of the group will stand at £2,522,231. 


I would like to express appreciation for 
the help of my fellow directors and, in par- 
ticular, to those upon whom the main 
burdens of the reorganisation, to which I 
have referred, have fallen, as well as to the 
managers and staff who have cheerfully dealt 
with the new problems and difficulties that 
the year has brought, with great goodwill and 
energy. 

The report and account§ were adopted and 
the dividend of 25 per cent was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr G. W. Osborne, 
was re-elected and the remuneration. of the 
auditors, Messrs Price Waterhouse and Co., 
was fixed. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed increasing 
the authorised capital to £950,000 by the 
creation of 200,000 additional ordinary shares 
of £1 each and capitalising £257,125 of 
reserves by the payment up in full at par of 
257,125 ordinary shares of £1 each to be 
issued in the proportion of one new share 
for every two held. The proposed alteration 
to the articles of association was also 
sanctioned. 





BERALT TIN & WOLFRAM 


MR F. GATES ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Beralt Tin & Wolfram, Limited, was held 
on October 29, 1953, at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 


Mr F. Gates, chairman of the company, 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: It is a great pleasure to present to you 
accounts which record the result of another 
successful year’s operations. The market 
price of wolfram, our principal product, which 
during the previous financial year ranged be- 
tween 560s. and 485s. per unit, fell steadily 
during the year under review from the latter 
price to 330s., so that a substantial fall in 
profits as compared with the previous year 
was inevitable. This fall would have been 
considerably greater but for the fact that more 
than one-half of the year’s production was 
covered by long-term contracts at prices 
appreciably higher than the average market 
price for the year. 

As from October 1, 1953, only 40 tons of 
wolfram concentrates per month, less than a 
quarter of the total production, remains 
covered by a fixed-price contract and the 
average selling price will, therefore, in the 
absence of unexpected dévelopments, approxi- 
mate more closely to the market price current 
from time to time. As you will be aware, this 
has fallen further since the end of the financial 
year to 260s. per unit. 


The future course of the wolfram price is 
subject to so many uncertain factors that I 
would not venture to forecast it, but I can at 
least assure you that the high quality of the 
ompany’s wolfram concentrates, which has 
been more than maintained, is recognised both 
in this country and the United States. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 


The company’s prosperity during recent 
years has offered an opportunity to modernise 
and improve plant and equipment which has 
not been missed. You will notice an expendi- 
ture during the year under review on fixed 
assets (including work in progress) of over 
£80,000. This represents mainly the cost of 
extending the old Panasqueira Mill and 
making minor additions to the River Mill, 
erecting the new canteen at Barroca Grande 
and improvements in housing for workmen 
and staff. 

The capital commitments of £40,000 
referred to in a note on the balance sheet 
relate for the most part to plans now well 
advanced for converting the River Mill from 
d.c. to a.c. electric power, which will result 
in greater efficiency and reduced costs, and 
for the installation of two English Electric 
diesel generating sets. These two sets, one 
of which is already installed, together with 
the Belliss and Morcom diesel engine avail- 
able at Barroca Grande to drive one of the 
compressors there, will provide sufficient 
stand-by power for full maintenance of the 
company’s production even if, through pro- 
longed drought or other cause, the “ grid” 
power were entirely cut off, 


HEAVY TAX BURDEN 


I come now to the subject of taxation. Out 
of a gross profit of nearly 24 million pounds, 
almost two million pounds has to be pro- 
vided for taxation in Portugal and the United 
Kingdom, the exact figures representing total 
tax of over 16s, 3d. in the pound, a rate 
which no company, least of all a company 
working a wasting asset, could support 
indefinitely. 


You will probably have_ seen ae that 
the Portuguese export tax on wolfram con- 


“to that depth. Much more remains to be 
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centrates has recently been modified. [+ was 
originally levied at a fixed rate equivalent to 
£500 per ton, irrespective of the wolfram 
price, which represented roughly one quarter 
of the value of wolfram at the time th 
was imposed. 


The tax is now calculated on a sliding 
scale formula based on the price at which 
the wolfram concentrates are sold and on 
this new basis, with a selling price of 3003 & 
per unit and the present rate of exchange, | 
works out at about £350 per ton, which 
although substantially. lower than the former 4 
tax, represents a larger fraction, abou: one- @ 
third, of the value of the wolfram. : 


You will; I am sure, agree with me that 
Portugal has every right to share the 
company’s prosperity, but an export tax on | 
this scale imposes on the company an unduly @ 
heavy burden and one which would become @ 
very difficult to support with lower wolfram § 
prices. 


© tax 


The company’s taxation position is agegra- 
vated by the fact that the Portuguese export § 
tax is ineligible for unilateral tax relief in the @ 
United Kingdom. The company is thus @ 
entirely deprived of a UK tax relief whih @ 


was expressly designed—and increased to 


100 per.cent in this year’s Finance Act—with 
the purpose of assisting British companies 
operating overseas. It is to be hoped that 
the Royal Commission on the Taxation of 


Profits and Income, to which representations 
have been made on this aspect of tax relief, 


may recommend measures to remedy this 
gross injustice. 


ORE RESERVES 4 


It is interesting to note that the reopening §& 
of the Panasqueira Mill has made it possible @ 
to treat ore from the upper part of the mune, 
work on which had been left in abeyance 
when that mill was closed until sufficient 
ground had been opened up on No. | Level. 
Ore from this source, which is of quite good 
grade, has made a useful contribution to pro- | 
duction, but the bulk of output has come from |& 
the ground between Main Adit and No. | 
Level, which continues to open up satis- 
factorily. 


Although we have drawn heavily during 
recent years on the ore resérves so far made 
available, I do not feel it necessary at present 
to sound any note of warning on this aspect 
of our operations. It is true that we have 
extracted almost. all of the ore above Main 
Adit, including the old Panasqueira area, but 
we are assured of ample reserves for the 
next few years in the block, 200 feet deep, 
between Main Adit and No. 1 Level. 
Furthermore, work between that leve! and | 
No. 2 Level, 325 feet lower, is giving pro- | 
mising indications of the continuity of seins 


done, however, before I can speak with any 
certainty of the quantity or the grade o! the 
ore in this lower block. 


Work has continued in the Vale da Ermida 
and a quantity of ore from that section as 
been tested in the Panasqueira Mill. ‘These 
tests confirm the belief that tin and wo!!:am 
values persist over an extensive block of 
ground running into millions of tons, 9UC 
have made it clear that these values are 10! 
high enough to permit of profitable working 
by our normal mining methods. We are "0! 
without hope, however, that some method 
of low-cost bulk mining and subsequest 
treatment of the ore may eventually ¢ 
devised to meet the special problems p'c- 
sented by the nature of the ground in this 
area, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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REASONS FOR REDUCED TRADING PROFIT 


CONSTANT WATCHWORDS—COMPETITION AND COSTS 


EFFORTS FOR FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN EFFICIENCY 


NEW EXPORT RECORDS ACHIEVED 


SIR GREVILLE 


e forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
k Limited was held on October 27th at 
Holborn Restaurant, London. 
sir Greville S. Maginness, KBE, chairman 
1e company, who presided, said: 
idies and gentlemen,—The directors’ 
eport and accounts for the year ended June 
1953, have been in your hands for the 
requisite period and I assume that you agree 
take them as read. (Agreed.) 


As on previous occasions, I propose to draw 
tention to items in the consolidated accounts 
which I consider will be of interest to stock- 


hold 
oi1ders., 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit on trading shows a decrease 
from £806,986 to £550,226 and the net profit 
or the year—after providing for taxation, 
depreciation and amounts written off, is 
£189,681, as against £213,524 for the corre- 
sponding period in-the previous year. The 
relatively small reduction in the net profit is 
largely due to the incidence of taxation. In 
ppropriating this net profit your board con- 
sider it prudent to supplement the general 
and plant replacement reserves to the extent 
of £80,000 and £40,000 respectively, bring- 
ng these items in the balance sheet to a 
figure of £400,000 each. The preference divi- 
dends on the 6 per cent and 10 per cent 
stocks have already been paid, in addition to 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, 
on the ordinary stock. It is now proposed to 
maintain the dividend on the latter by a final 
payment of 124 per cent, making a total of 
175 per cent, less tax, for the year. After 
payment of these dividends the amount to 
be carried forward to next year will be 
£294,530, compared with £275,925 brought 

irom the previous year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


rhe net liquid assets as at June 30th last 

ounted to £1,862,363, whilst the revenue 

erves—including the carry forward on 

ft and loss account, but excluding taxa- 
-amount to £1,124,530. 


ee, 


ihe only other item in the balance sheet 
ch might call for comment on my part 
iat relating to stocks. These have re- 
ed the unremitting attention of your 
a in order to ensure that their miove- 
is in line with existing trading condi- 
. I can assure you that they are, as 
i, valued on a conservative basis. The 
cas¢é in the stock mainly accounts for 
ncrease in the cash holdings of your 
any, 


TRADING 


1 my address last year I referred to the 
“cession in demand which took place in 
rch, 1952, and I imformed stockholders 
_they must not expect the record sales 

| that year to be repeated during the year 


ve cred by the present accounts. I went on 


Say that profits were certain to be lower, 
hough not sufficient to prevent the pay- 


S. MAGINNESS REVIEWS ECONOMIC TRENDS 


ment of a satisfactory dividend on 


their 
investment, 


Both these forecasts have proved to have 
been correct. The fall in trading profit is 
due to reduced sales, higher costs of wages 
and materials without any increases in our 
selling prices. Whilst our sales during the 
first quarter of this financial year do not 
compare unfavourably with those realised 
during the corresponding period last year, 
our trading results for the current year de- 
pend much more upon the future course of 
competition and costs—those two “c’”’s 
which must be our constant watchword. I 
shall refer to this question later in my re- 
marks. To meet these conditions so far as 
lies in their power the board will continue 
to spare no effort to still further improve 
the manufacturing and selling efficiency of 
your business. The ploughing back of profits 
in past years and the consequent strengthen- 
ing of the liquid resources will stand the 
company in good stead in the pursuit of 
these aims. 


MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


I am pleased to be able to inform you that 
there is still nothing in the duplicator field 
which will compete with the efficiency and 
economy of the single cylinder fully auto- 
matic inking system on the Roneo 500 which 
is thoroughly appreciated by the discerning 
purchaser. 


Last year I referred to our exclusive elec- 
tronic stencil. You will be pleased to learn 
that a prototype of a machine to produce 
electronic stencils for use on the larger policy 
model Duplicator has now been developed 
and approved thus extending the application 
and use of this outstanding achievement over 
a wider field. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 


On May 6th last the Government relin- 
quished control of the supply of steel sheets. 
This has enabled us to resume the manu- 
facture of those lines of steel equipment 
which our clients both at home and abroad 
have had to do without during the past 
13 years. I refer particularly to lockers, 
shelving and cupboards. It will take time 
to recover our lost markets especially in 
the export field where our competitors have 
established themselves, but we shall spare no 
effort to take full advantage of the wider 
opportunities now once more available 
to us. 


The continued growth of the supply of 
banking equipment both in this country and 
abroad is encouraging. An_ increasingly 
large number of banks who recognise the 
advantages of equipping their establishments 
with the most modern steel equipment are 
accepting the offer of Roneo Service freely 
placed at their disposal to survey their needs 
of both standard and special lines. 


EXPORTS 


It is with much pleasure that I am able to 
report a further albeit small increase in our 


export sales during a very difficult year, and 
we have once. more attained record figures 
both in volume and value in this section of 
our ‘business. These results are all the more 
gratifying on account of the difficulties: which 
sull persist by way of prohibitions, controls, 
currency restrictions and growing local 
manufacture in many parts of the world. I 
wish to refer particularly to our sales in 
dollar markets, which show an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent compared with 
the previous year. It has been no easy task 
to achieve this improvement, but these 
encouraging results will inspire us to make 
still greater endeavours to establish ourselves 
in these markets ona firm basis. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


In considering the results of the past year 
and the prospects for the immediate future 
of our own company, I think it is useful 
briefly to pass in review the main events 
and trends in our national economic situation 
because the essential condition for the pros- 
perity of every company in this country is 
that our national. economy should be on a 
sound and healthy basis. 


When we met at this time last year we were 
emerging from perhaps the most critical of 
the successive crises through which this 
country has passed since the war. It was 
at that time by no means certain that the 
temporary check to the loss of our gold and 
dollar reserves which occurred during the 
summer of 1952 would be converted into a 
definite upward trend. 


However, the past twelve months have 
seen a consolidation of our position, and 
while at September 30, 1952, the amount of 
these reserves stood at only £602 million, 
they have mounted steadily though slowly to 
the figure of £888 million as at September 
30th this year. We must, of course, feel 
satisfaction that such a _ recovery has 
occurred, but when we consider the nature 
of the measures, involving as they did very 
substantial reductions in imports by this 
country and by other members of the 
sterling area, which played so great a part 
in achieving this result, it must be 
recognised that the result itself is modest 
enough. 


Between June 30, 1951, and March 31, 
1952, our gold and dollar reserves fell from 
£1,381 million to £607 million ; that is at 
an average rate of £86 million per month 
over a period of nine months. In the year 
from September, 1952, to September, 1953, 
the increase in these reserves has been at the 
rate of some £24 million per month. During 
that time we have received from the United 
States Aid totalling £122: million, or some 
£10 million per month. Thus, leaving aside 
the receipts from United States Aid, the 
increase in the gold and dollar reservés which 
has been actually earned by ourselves and 
the other sterling area countries during this 
past year has been at the rate of about £14 
million per month,:or less than one sixth 
of the monthly loss in the period June 30, 
1951, to March 31, 1952. 
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We have also to recognise that ciréum- 
stances have been particularly favourable to 
us in this period. .As between August, 1952, 
and August, 1953, the average price of our 
imports fell by 10 per cent, while the average 
price of our exports fell by only 3. per cent, 


so that the terms of trade turned in our 
favour by about 7 per cent and this 
was itself one of the major contributory 
factors in the building up of the gold 


and dollar reserves. 


It would, however, be imprudent for us to 
expect that trend in the terms of trade to 
continue indefinitely, and it may well be that 
these favourable influences have nearly spent 
their momentum and that the trend itself may 
be reversed. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


I have referred at previous annual general 
meetings to the dependence of this country 
on its ability to import from abroad the essen- 
tial supplies of food for its people and of the 
raw materials for its manufacturing industry, 
and I think it is a sobering thought to reflect 
that at their present level our gold and dollar 
reserves which have to support the trade of 
the whole sterling area—of which this coun- 
try’s own trade is only about one-half—are 
sufficient to meet the cost of this. country’s 


imports for about three months, whereas 
before the 1939-45 war they were 
sufficient to meet this countrys imports 


for eight months. 


During the past year the Government has, 
in consultation with the Governments of the 
other countries of the Commonwealth, formu- 
lated plans to put an end to the recurrent 
balance of payment difficulties which we have 
experienced since the war, and has made it 
clear that if the long-term measures envisaged 
by it to strengthen the position of the sterling 
area are to be successfully undertaken and 
our other external commitments met, it will 
be necessary for this country to increase the 
volume of its own exports to a level 20 per 
cent above that of 1951. This may not con- 
vey much to some people, but it means no 
less than double our prewar volume of ex- 
ports. Expressed in these terms, the magni- 
tude of the task ahead of us will be better 
understood, and we must never forget that 
our customers overseas are not prepared to 
pay more or to accept longer deliveries 
for our goods when they can obtain 
similar products elsewhere on more favour- 
able terms. 


In recent years I have drawn attention to 
the accelerating growth of competition in our 
overseas markets and, whilst a few years ago 
many firms did not feel the impact of that 
competition, reports from all sides now 
speak of increasing difficulties not merely in 
expanding overseas markets but in retaining 
our position in markets in which we had 
thought we were established. In this situa- 
tion we must make every effort to keep down 
our manufacturing costs, but firms face in 
this matter the greatest difficulty because so 


many elements of cost over which they 
have no. direct control are constantly 
mounting. 


It is perfectly true that increased efficiency 
in industry can itself make a substantial con- 
tribution.to reducing costs. This is not solely 
a matter of installing more _ efficient 
machinery, but is also a matter of making 
the best and fullest use of our existing 
resources. In this matter a considerable 
responsibility rests upon industrial manage- 
ment and there is much that can be done by 
improved methods and more efficient plan- 
ning of production. Nevertheless, to my 
mind it is essential that everyone engaged in 
industry today, at whatever level he works, 
should challenge himself as to whether there 
are ways in which he can improve his own 
individual efficiency and increase his contri- 
bution to the solution of our national 
problems, “Much has been said in the Jast 











few years about improving efficiency and ‘in- 
creasing productivity, but IT am sure: that we 
have not yet succeeded in bringing this home 
as a matter of personal responsibility to the 
people of this country. 


GROWING. DIFFICULTIES 


Too often in recent years a temporary 
improvement in our economic situation has 
produced a sense of complacency and a 
slackening of effort. There appears to me, 
however, to be nothing in our present situa- 
tion which justifies any such feeling. In 
whatever direction one looks—whether it be 
to export prospects, to the urgent problem 
of fuel supplies or to the present trends of 
internal costs and prices—there are indica- 
tions of growing difficulties for British indus- 
try, and I think it would be foolish to delude 
ourselves with. the idea that we have yet 
made any serious impression on the major 
problem with which we have been faced ever 
since the war of adjusting ourselves to the 
realities. of our present position in the 
world. I am convinced that it is well within 
our capacity to re-establish our national 
prosperity, but I think that the first essential 
step in doing this is to bring home to every- 
one a full realisation of the magnitude of the 
effort which is necessary. 


In conclusion, I again wish to convey on 
behalf of the board sincere thanks to all 
employees, both at home and abroad, who by 
their loyal co-operation have made their 
valuable contribution to the results achieved 
during the past difficult year. 

The report 
mously adopted. 


and accounts were unani- 





FOISTER, CLAY & WARD, 
LIMITED 
RECORD PRODUCTION 
The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 


ing of Foister, Clay & Ward, Limited, was 
held on October 29th in London, Mr A. 


Clarke Vincent, SAA, thg. chairman, 
presiding. 
The following is an extract from his 


circulated statement: 


Net consolidated trading profits amounted 
to £411,701. Taxation absorbs £252,835. 
Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 9 per cent, making J5 per cent, less tax, 
for the year. 


_ The improvement which I foreshadowed 
in my last report was continued throughout 
the remainder of the past year, though ‘not 
entirely without some setbacks, notable 
among which was a scarcity of nylon yarn. 


Production and turnover for the year 
reached an all time record and is continuing 
to increase. We have installed a new re- 
search laboratory to improve the quality of 
our products and to maintain high standards. 


The major part of our capital expenditure 
was at Mansfield. We were able to obtain 
‘machines and increase the output of “LOR” 
stockings. 


We have developed new lines, including 
fashioned knitwear, and have set up new 
departments for woven fabrics, particularly 
at Middlesbrough. 


Our spinning mill at Keighley, and all our 
factories at icester, Mansfield, Derby, 
Kegworth, and Middlesbrough are working 
to full capacity. This production is all sold 
for many months ahead and, although profit 
margins are less than they were two-three 
years ago, I am reasonably confident, given 
stable prices of our raw materials, and bar- 
ring any unforeseen calamity, that the current 


year will be at least equal to the one now 
presented to you. , 


The report and accounts ‘were adopt 
' ‘ 
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WATNEY COMBE REID 
AND COMPANY 

EXPANSION OUTSIDE LON1): 


The annual general meeting o! 
Combe Reid and Company, Lim 
held on October 23rd at the Wind. 
Restaurant, Victoria, $:.W., Mr S. H 
MC, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from } re 
lated statement for the year to June 2 


Although your company managed 
their own in regard to trade gene: the 
London area again» proved disappointing. 
You will remember that my remarks last 


year when looking to the future were, in 
certain quarters, thought ‘to be too 


pessi- 
mistic. I was then unable to foresee in the 
near future an upward trend taking plaice in 
Southern England and was doubtfu! whether 
the position had been reached where no 


further decline was likely. I regret to s.y that 
that forecast has been only too corre. 


DEMAND FOR BOTTLED BEERS 


Expectations based on the Coronation 
festivities and the consequential influx of 
visitors to London were certainly not fulfilled 
and since then the weather has not contri- 
buted to the. seasonal trade upswing of a 
normal summer. The trend in | ondon 
towards bottled beers still continues, but 
is more than offset by the decreased demand 
for draught beers. As yet we do no! seem 
to have reached the time when we can say 
that the outlook for the beer trade in London 


is set fair, I am, however, glad to be able 
to report a further imcrease in our export 
trade and further extensions of our trade 
outside the London area. A satisiactory 


aspect has been the keen demand, puirticu- 
larly in the West Country and the Midlands, 
for Watney’s brown ale which is now avyail- 
able to a much larger section of the public 
than heretofore. 


We were able to agree terms for the 
acquisition of the Ordinary Stock of ‘[amplin 
& Son’s Brewery, Brighton, Limited By 
this purchase we have acquired some 400 
public houses situated wholly in the county 
of Sussex, where we were indifferently repre- 
sented before, especially in the Brighton, 
Hove and Worthing area. From a ‘rading 
point of view, the board consider that the 
purchase offers valuable potentialitics 


The parent company and its subs: 
have been successful in obtaining sever: new 
sites for licensed houses on new h 
estates, 


Time and money will be needed to ¢\ 
the market for Coca-Cola. I would, 
fore, repeat my last year’s warning \o 
optimists who visualise a great bene © 
Watney’s profits in the near future. 


ising 
and 


rere- 
nose 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Trading profit. at £1,579,943 compares 
with the figure of £1,542,879. The net poll, 
after providing for taxation and all the »<°¢s- 
sary provisions and expenses, is {4,4 
larger, at £647,299 than last year’s | <ure. 
The slight increase in profits is «most 
entirely due to savings that we haye ech 
able to effect. 

The report was adopted and resolutior. for 
appropriations to reserve, for the conve: on 
of 175,900 soled Songs pares, | i 
in pa t for the Tamplin Brewer 
Cedinees oa into Deferred Ordinary 


Stock, and for the payment of a final \\vi- 
“dend of 10 per cent and a bonus of 2 pet 


cent, making 17 cent for the year, on 
the “company’s Deferred Ordinary S‘\ 
approved, © °° 


were 


a 
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CARRIER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


MR S. L. GROOM ON TREND OF 
CURRENT TRADING 


[he annual general meeting of the Carrier 
Engineering Company Limited was held on 
October 29th. 

Mr S. L. Groom (chairman and managing 
director) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: 

When I addressed you last year I referred 
to the fact that in spite of a tentative contrac- 
uion of capital expenditure our accounts for 
that year showed a better result than in 1951. 
The accounts we are considering today show 

modest improvement over 1952, but it is 
proper to draw attention to the fact that the 
tendency which was apparent in 1952 has 
developed and has become pronounced in 
1953 

The figures with which I am about to deal 
will no doubt be regarded as satisfactory. 
The gross trading proat at £383,000 and the 
net trading figure at £347,000 are slightly 
more than last year. Our net income after 
taxation is £165,783 and is some £27,000 
more than the corresponding figure in 1952. 

The income tax assessment for the fiscal 
year to April 5, 1955, is upon the profits 
shown by these accounts and provision for 
this amounts to £167,400. 


AMPLE DEPRECIATION PROVISION 


You will observe that we have followed 
our usual practice in making ample provision 
for the depreciation of our fixed assets and 
the effect of this policy is clearly shown in 
our balance sheet. Here you will observe that 
the cost of patents and goodwill has been 
written down to the nominal figure of” {1 
and, of course, the substantial sums we have 
expended in protecting our name and equip- 
ment have been written off throughout the 
years. 

_ The book value of our freehold and lease- 
hold properties is shown at £63,274. One of 
our leasehold properties was itself valued in 
1950 at nearly £90,000, and there is no rea- 


son to believe that this value has diminished 
since that time. 


Factory and works fixtures, fittings, de- 
signs, patterns and loose tools also appear 
at the nominal figure of £1. 


The figure of stock is nearly £52,000 less 
than in 1952. The fall in the general level 
of prices and a marked improvement in the 
supply position has encouraged us to use 
up a substantial portion of our stocks. 


Our current liabilities, including provision 
ior the dividend we are recommending, 
amount to £349,300, and the surplus of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities is over 
one million one hundred thousand pounds. 


TREND OF CURRENT TRADING 


I feel that I should now say more about 
present trends and their effect on your busi- 
ness. There has, as I anticipated, been a 
pronounced reduction in the allocation of 
capital expenditure throughout industry, and 
this is bound to have repercussions on busi- 
nesses such as ours, which specialise in the 
design of what I may term “ purpose-made ” 
equipment, and although the volume of work 
completed during the first four months of 
this current year is only slightly less than our 
average for the last financial year, our — 


book for future delivery compares 
favourably, 


_ The engineering service we render results 
in an increase inthe tempo and uniformity 


of production, and for this reason progressive 
maagements will no doubt give high priority 


to. the installation of equipment which 
achieves these objects. 


s We are further encouraged by this month’s 

Bulletin for Industry,” issued by the 
Treasury and first mentioned in the daily 
press on October 14th, to anticipate that the 
situation will improve, but we cannot be 
certain that we can regain this inevitable loss 


of productive time during our current year’s 
trading. 


The success of a contracting business such 
as ours depends to a great extent upon liquid 
financial resources and the hitherto generally 
accepted policy of dividend restriction has 
helped to provide additional working capital 
which has been of the greatest value to your 
business. The amount we are proposing to 
carty forward, although large, is not exces- 
sive having regard to the nature and scope 
of our present and contemplated activities, 
but it will most certainly be used to maintain 


our ordinary dividend should such a course 
be necessary. 


I was mindful of this possibility last year, 
when I emphasised our exceptionally strong 
and liquid financial position. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


I take great pleasure in paying tribute on 
your behalf to my colleagues on the board for 
their untiring and energetic support and to 
the company’s employees who have given 
thejr unstinted co-operation to ensure the 


efficient and progressive conduct of your 
business. 


The directors’ report and accounts were 
adopted and the dividends approved. 


THE OLYMP.C 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


DELIVERIES IN BULK 


The forty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of* The Olympic Portland Cement 
Company, Limited, was held on October 
28th, in London. 


The Hon Gerald H. G. Williamson (the 
chairman) said that adverse factors had had 
their effect and the excellent profits of 1951- 
52 had not been maintained during the year 
under review. Trading profits before 
depreciation and depietion had fallen from 
£736,404 in 1951-52 to £152,722 in the 
present year, but it should be remembered 
that 1951-52 had been a record year. Net 
profits at £39,038 showed a decrease of 
£44,423, after charging £28,137 for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, £72,148 for adjusted 
British taxation and management expenses. 


As more and more buyers were calling for 
barge delivery in bulk which they were not 
properly equipped to handle efficiently, their 
managers in Seattle had requested authority 
to proceed with the installation of bulk load- 
ing facilities as a first priority and that 
authority had been granted in December 
last. The installation was completed early 
in September of this year. 


Their Canadian subsidiary, Beale Quarries, 
Limited, had had its most successful year, 
the net profit of $27,572 being the highest 
ever made, although it was in part due to 
some extraordinary revenue from the sale of 
timber. 


So far as prospects for the current year 
were concerned, deliveries of cement were 
running some 17 per cent lower than a year 
ago, but they were hopeful that with the new 
bulk loading facilities now in operation they 
would be able to make up some leeway by 
obtaining a larger share of the cement market. 


The report and accounts were ‘adopted. 


375 
DALGETY & COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Dalgety & 
Company, Limited, will be held on Decem- 
ber 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
of the year 1953 by the chairman (Mr D. Abel 
Smith): 

From the directors’ report and accounts fer 
the year ended June 30th last you will see 
that the company has enjoyed another 
successful year’s trading. 


I mentioned last year that our land depart- 
ment staffs had carried out a valuation of our 
fixed assets, which had revealed a substantial 
appreciation over balance sheet figures, and 
we have since brought part of this apprecia- 
tion, £2,600,000, into the books, so that the 
balance sheet now shows net assets somewhat 
nearer their real worth. 


Where ,ustified, we have continued to 
replace outside agents by our own staff 
officers. With changing conditions in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, it is becoming 
evident that an organisation with wide repre- 
sentation, such as this company, can offer 
a service to the pastoralist and farmer that 
is second to none, and in consequence we 
have little doubt that our direct country repre- 
sentation will continue to grow, within the 
limits imposed by our capacity to provide 
staff and premises. 

The company now has direct representa- 
tion at 233 centres overseas, as follows: 


East . 

Australia N.Z. Africa Tot. 

Branches ...... ll 7 7 25 
Sub- branches 94 35 _ 129 
Agencies ...... 24 54 1 79 
129 96 * 233 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year, after providing for 
all expenses and taxation (other than profits 
tax on distributions), amounts to £490,635, 
as compared with £484,505 for the previous 
year. Apart from 1951, this year’s results 
are a record for the company. 


From the appropriation account you will 
see that the difectors have utilised £42,492 
in meeting the expenses of the new share 
issue, and have allocated £150,000 to con- 
tingencies reserve and £25,000 to supple- 
mentary pensions reserve. We are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 6} per cent on 
the “A” ordinary shares, which, with the 
interim dividend of 24 per cent paid in May, 
represents 83 per cent for the year. 


OUTLOOK 


Trading conditions are, on the whole satis- 
factory and, with greater freedom generally, 
there may be fresh opportunities for expan- 
sion from time to time, though they are cer- 
tain to be of a highly competitive nature. I 
mentioned last year that the heavy rise in 
expenses, to a great extent outside our con- 
trol, was a worrying feature in a business so 
much dependent upon making small margins 
on large turnovers. 


I am glad to say that so far the rise in 
expenses has generally been covered by addi- 
tional earnings, and a special watch is being 
kept upon opportunities, where they exist, of 
ensuring that this remains the case. With 
the steps taken last year to increase the share 
capital, sufficient funds are available for a 
reasonably progressive policy, and your board 
believes that the programme arranged is prov- 
ing about right for present circumstances 
without any wasteful accumulation of funds 
which may not be needed for some years. 
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TRAWLERS GRIMSBY, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The annual general meeting of Trawlers 
Grimsby, Limited, will be held on November 
18th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr J. Carl 
Ross 2 


The total of our trading profits is £243,563, 
inclusive of profits applicable to prior years 
of £20,178. This is a decrease of £34,452 
on the year to March, 1952, after due allow- 
ance has been made for income of a non- 
recurring nature in both years. This result 
is considered to be satisfactory under the 
dificult trading conditions ruling through- 
out the period. 

The net profit of the group is £44,673 
(53,603) from which profits attributable to 
itside shareholders amounting to £434 is 
educted, and there is added “ Provisions no 
mger required” £5,474, making the total 
et profit attributable to Trawlers Grimsby, 
imited, £49,713, compared with {£58,884 
1st year. It is proposed to pay a final divi- 
dend on the issued ordinary stock of 10 per 
cent, absorbing £10,344, making 15 per cent 
less tax, for the year. 
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Owing to the great disparity between the 


ssued ordinary stock and the capital 
employed, it is proposed, subject to the usual 
formalities, to capitalise £94,035 of the 


general reserve by the scrip issue of £1 worth 
f ordinary stock for each £2 worth held. 


FISHERMEN’S DANGEROUS CALLING 


Our fleet remains approximately the same, 
but it is with much regret that I have to 
report the loss of one of our North Sea 
trawiers—the s.t. Riviere, with the irreplace- 
able loss of nine of her crew. This is one of 
the hazards of fishing which is unfortunately 
continually being brought home to us. 


Fishing conditions continue to be difficult, 
but it is pleasing to report that there is an 
improvement in the unit catch per day on 
the North Sea grounds. While this might 
under normal conditions warrant building 
new vessels for the North Sea, the continual 
ris¢ in the cost of new tonnage is getting 
beyond all reasonable proportions, and 
at the present time it is quite impossible to 
earn sufficient to cover interest charges and 
replacement costs on such vessels. This 
question of costs is always foremost in our 
minds when we hear of the necessity of the 
housewife having cheaper fish. 


ICELANDIC DISPUTE 


Much publicity has been given recently 
to the import of Icelandic fish. Iceland 
cannot. produce fish at a lower cost per 
stone than the British trawler fleet, so 
that if there is some special reason for the 
lowering of prices because of Iceland: wish- 
ing to break into the British market again 
there must inevitably be a rise later for purely 
economic reasons. The Icelandic fishing 
industry cannot survive at prices below those 
at present ruling. 


It is perhaps of interest once again to state 
that the present ben on Icelandic-caught fish 
arises purely because of the arbitrary manner 
in which that country has fixed a fishing 
limit seawards to the exclusion of our own 
fishermen who have been fishing in those 
waters for over 50 years, -All sections of 
the industry would welcome a more reason- 
able attitude on the part of the Icelandic 
authorities so as to ance an early and 
equitable settlement. eanwhile, the exclu- 
sion of Icelandic-bought fish from this 


country has not increased the price of fish ; 
in fact, the average price of distant-water 
fish has been less almost every month since 
the dispute started. 

For the six months to September 30, 1953, 
our trading results are approximately the 
same as during the same period last year. It 
is most difficult to make a forecast for the 
year to March, 1954, but it is felt that your 
company, with its wide field of activities, will 
continue to make further progress. 


BENNIS COMBUSTION, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 





The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Bennis Combustion, Limited, was held on 
October 23rd at Manchester, Sir Herbert G. 
Williams, Bart, MP, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am pleased to report another year of 
successful effort and of progress. Turnover 
has been substantially higher and the net 
profit of the group for the year amounted to 
£63,920, as compared with £30,545 in the 
previous year. Your directors feel justified 
in recommending a small increase in the 
final ordinary dividend to 74 per cent, making 
124 per cent for the year. 


Whilst all departments of our business 
have been fully employed throughout the 
year, both our subsidiaries have substantially 
contributed to the increased turnover and to 
the results obtained. One of these companies, 
Saxon Engineering Company, Limited, has 
completed during the year a large contract 
obtained in 1949 for a complete coke screen- 
ing, conveying, cleaning and storage plant 
for the West Midlands Gas Board, with very 
satisfactory and encouraging results, whilst 
both subsidiaries have had an _ individual 
record turnover in 1952-53 and a year of 
progress. 

Your company’s wide and extensive 
experience as manufacturers of all types of 
machines for the burning of all grades of 
coal fuels is being more readily sought by 
steam users. In the mechanical handli 
department, our turnover for all types of coal 
and ash handling plants is steadily increasing. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


NORTH KALGURLI (1912) 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 





The annual general meeting of North 
Kalgurli (1912) Limited was held on Octo- 
ber 28th in London. 


Mr C, T. Ley (the chairman) said that 
profit for the period before ‘taxation was 
£10,416 greater at £106,005. Taxes, however, 
at £60,526 against £48,802 also showed an 
increase of £11,724. With the amount 
brought forward, less the interim dividend, 
there was a surplus of £80,990 out of which 
they were recommending the payment of 
a final dividend of 74d. per share, ‘less tax, 
on the increased capital. 


Ore treated had been some 13,578 tons less 
than the previous year, although their quota 
at both plants had been fully filled, with 
some increase in grade amounting in ounces 
to 1,447. Their total ore reserves were esti- 
mated at 2,234,415 tons of an average grade 
of 5.57 dwts, against 2,183,162 tons of an 
average grade of 5.62 dwts. That was an 
increase of 51,250 tons which, if it had been 
sent for treatment, would have represented 
a further 4,000 toms each period. 


Developments had been rather restricted 
during the first six months of the year, but 
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with the completion of the Shaft a tori of 
9,806 ft for the year had finally been reached. 
A run of 106 ft assaying 15.6 dwts pe: ton 
over a width of 7 ft was mentioned i) the 
North Kalgurli Section on No. 10 Leve! [py 
the Kalgurli Section on the important \\o. 5 
Level, a drive 264 ft im length, wiih an 
average width of 5 ft, had given valu-s of 
from 3.2 to 10.5 dwts per ton. Recent reports 
mentioned also in this section an advan < of 
86 ft averaging 7.1 dwts per ton on the 
No. 17 Level. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
PRODUCE CANNERS 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 
INCREASED RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


The twenty-first ordinary general mee! ing 
of Stratford-on-Avon Produce Canners, 
Limited, was held on October 26th a: the 
Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, Colon 
N. C. Joseph, chairman of the company 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr G. E. Smith) read 
notice convening the meeting and the : 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by 
directors, circulated with the report 
accounts for the year to May 31, 1953: 


Your directors have to report the tradin 
profit for the year amounts to £81,593, com- 

red with £95,080 last year, The profit and 

ss account shows the net profits amount to 
£35,484, compared with £42,280 for the 
previous year, and the directors recommend 
that this shall be dealt with as set out in the 
company’s appropriation account, You will 
observe that after provision for dividends, 
the balance to be carried forward has been 
increased by the sum of £21,346 to £136,754, 
an amount which is considerably in excess 
of the company’s issued ordinary share 
capital. 


the 


port 


the 


and 


INCREASING POPULARITY 


As anticipated in last "s report, trading 
conditions have changed considerably, com- 
petitive times are with us again, but the 
high quality and increasing emerity of 
your company’s products, combined with its 
Suushevecthe policy, have shown wha', in 
your directors’ opinion, is a satisfactory 
result. The range of products has continued 
to increase and your directors look forward 
to the future with every confidence. 


In accordance with the articles of asso ia- 
tion, Mr G, E. Smith and Mrs D. Eckins 
retire from the board and, being elig) lc, 
offer themselves for re-election. We take (11s 
opportunity of thanking our employees ‘or 
their continued loyal services during the 
year. The auditors, Messrs James, Stanicy 
and Company, have intimated their will:.g- 
ness to Continue in office. 


The report and accounts were adopicd ; 
the proposed final dividend of 14 per cent, 
~making 20 per cent for the year, and a bonus 
of 5 per cent, both less tax, were approved, 
and the retiring directors were re-elected 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday »/ 
each week and should be addressed to : 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.t. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 
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Selling 


A CRISIS in the book trade has become so proverbial 
{\ that anyone who mentions it will be accused of crying 
“ Wolf.” But certainly the economics of general publishing 
and bookselling have changed rapidly in the past few years. 
rhe most significant of these changes are the price increases 
forced on publishers by increasing production costs ; the 
demand for increased discounts which booksellers have 
insisted on, and in some measure obtained ; the new distri- 
bution of incomes, which, if it has not lowered total demand, 
has altered the structure of it ; and the return of competitive 
entertainment, the lack of which greatly aided the wartime 
and immediate postwar bookselling boom. 


Rising distribution costs have been as notable in recent 
years aS increasing costs of production, and it has been 
increasingly difficult for the bookseller to keep pace with 


} 


his overheads. This year, a report entitled “ The Results 
of Bookselling, 1948-1952 ” (known as the Balleny report) 
was presented to the annual conference of the Booksellers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland. The report 
analyses the accounts of a sample of seventeen firms of book- 
sellers over three financial years, and was conceived as a 
means of bringing home to publishing houses “ the serious- 
ness of the position before a general decline in bookselling 
makes itself evident.” 


The Balleny report is primarily concerned with the sale 
of new books ; but only twelve firms could present accounts 
for new books alone. The remaining five firms included 
secondhand books and stationery in their figures. The 
following figures are taken from the averages of the firms 
dealing in new books only. 


The average rate of gross profit of these twelve firms, 
expressed as a percentage of turnover, increased slightly in 
the three years from 21.48 per cent to 21.88 per cent and 
then to 22.21 per cent. Meanwhile, however, after deduc- 
tion of overheads (and interest on capital employed) the 
‘verage net profit was 0.83 per cent, 0.04 per cent, and 0.45 
per cent respectively. It should be noted that, according 

the 1950 Census of Retail Distribution, only 4} per 
cent of booksellers have an annual turnover of {£25,000 
* more, and over 80 per cent have a turnover of 
410,000 or less. 

_ The rise in the rate of gross profit can be attributed to 
the improved terms and conditions of supply that were 
granted by a number of general publishers during the period 


Books 


in question. The small increase in booksellers’ net profit 
in the last year considered, however, is shown to be almost 
entirely due to reductions in the wage bill. Total overhead 
expenses over the period averaged 19.49 per cent, 20.62 per 
cent, and 20.55 per cent of turnover, and within these 
figures wages and salaries, including management remunera- 
tion, accounted for 12.85 per cent, 13.24 per cent, and 
12.84 per cent. The minimum wage in bookselling (which 
is so low that, at any rate in London, few capable assistants 
can be paid the bare minimum) has been increasing, and 
will increase again shortly. One can only assume that book- 
sellers have been forced to meet the rising costs of distribu- 
tion either by dismissing some of their staff or by not 
replacing those who leave. 


This reduction in staff is serious, for many of the com- 
plaints voiced against the book trade’s service are directed 
against lack of interest, or lack of knowledge, on the part 
of the sales staff. Booksellers are not blind to the fact that 
much of the goodwill of their custom, and hence much of 
their trade, depend upon the knowledge displayed to the 
customer and the service given to him. But booksellers are 
equally wide awake, it would appear, to the fact that it is 
becoming economically impossible to employ a knowledge- 
able staff and to provide a high cost service. It is with 
this dilemma largely in mind that the Balleny report states: 


In the circumstances of today it is hard to see what 
remedy may be found for the plight of new booksellers 
other than an improvement in the publishers’ terms and 
conditions of supply. 


Publishers have already, in most cases, cut the margins 
fine. They have granted some improvement where possible, 
but they say that the only real answer is to sell more books. 
Increased margins for the trade can only mean, in the case 
of the majority of books, that the price must rise, and the 
public is manifestly unwilling to pay higher prices. The 
total of publishers’ turnover has been steadily rising, but so 
has the percentage of their turnover accounted for by 
exports. The total turnover of retail booksellers in this 
country is not known, but the figures given for the firms 
considered in the Balleny report show a decline in the 
average turnover. Stocks must have been piling up in the 
trade, for even the more successful booksellers have found 
their stock turning over fewer times during the year. 


Compared with pre-war prices, the price of new books 
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THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
1945-1949 


By F. S. Fforde 35s. net 
This book is an historical examina- 
tion of central banking in the 
U.S.A. during the late nineteen- 
forties. It was written by an 
English observer who was fortunate 
in being able to supplement docu- 
mentary research with personal 
contacts in America. 





THE PRICE 
OF FUEL 


By I. M. D. Little 12s. 6d. net 
A reform of prices and _ tariffs 
constitutes the main part of the 
national fuel policy proposed here, 
a policy which is urgently needed 
if crises are to be avoided in the 
future, and if Britain is ever again 
to achieve the large coal exports of 
pre-war years. 





THE FUTURE 

OF STERLING 

By A. C. L. Day 
Probable price 12s. 6d. net 


The international position of ster- 
ling, both within the Sterling Area 
and outside, is a matter of the 
greatest importance for the future 
of the British economy. This book 
considers the origins of the present 
position of sterling as an inter- 
national currency and on this basis 
suggests possible lines for future 
development. 





THE REBIRTH 
OF AUSTRIA 
By Richard Hiscocks 18s. net 


In this book the author describes 
the re-creation of the Austrian 
Republic after its absorption by 
Nazi Germany in 1938 and gives 
an account of the revival of its 
political, economic, and cultural 
life from 1945 until the spring of 
1953. 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


is not high. But it is true also 
that they are expensive—in relation 
to the other ways now open to people 
to occupy their leisure time. People 
now want cheaper books if possible, 
and certainly not more _ expensive 
ones. Like any other mass-produced 
article, the price of a new book is greatly 
affected by the size of the printing and 
by its chances of being readily and 
speedily sold in large quantities. Pub- 
lishers are unanimous in their dislike of 
the single copy order, which is costly, 
and will therefore only supply it at short 
discount to the bookseller, But one of 
the bookseller’s important functions has 
been to accept orders for single copies of 
books which he has not got in stock, and 
this service has recently been proving 
increasingly costly. Postage and car- 
riage charges (which he frequently has 
to bear) have risen, and the labour cost 
of research that an inquiry may involve 
may be considerable. * 

Another dilemma is that more and 
more books are published, and the book- 
seller is consequently under pressure to 
stock fewer copies of more titles, whereas 
to make his business profitable he should 
be stocking and selling more copies of 
fewer titles. The only thing he can do 
is to endeavour to equate his stock to 
his expected demand, and trust that he 
can keep single copy orders of cheap 
books to a minimum. 

The bookseller will welcome cheap 
books if he can buy and sell them in 
quantity, and as long as they can be 
relied on to sell themselves to a great 
extent. Mass merchandising of any 
cheap article can come only at the 
expense of personal attention and 


The Broth 


MIND YOU, PVE SAID NOTHING. 
By Honor Tracy. 


Methuen. 176 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Cy wonders sometimes why the 
Irish should rouse such violent 
emotions in those who write about them. 
Few visitors have ever been able to 
preserve a sense of proportion. The 
Irish, it seems, are either a noble-spirited 
race who trail the last enchantments of 
a better world (pre-Reformation, pre- 
Industrial Revolution, pre-1914, pre- 
United States—according to choice but 
always pre-something or other) or they 
are a dishonest, drunken and lazy tribe 
whose only standards of civilisation are 
derived from an unhappily incomplete 
conquest. However one chooses, it 
seems that the Irish are rarely dull. Thus 
writers about them are rarely dull either. 


Miss Tracy is not. Her aim, accord- 
ing to the blurb (which is very well 
written), is to share “ much pleasure and 
some pain and well-nigh endless amuse- 
ment” with her readers. She has 
succeeded—provided that her readers can 
keep up with her. The narrative starts 
sedately but so quickens up that one has 
to re-read many paragraphs in order to 
be sure, or a little less uncertain, of who 
is codding whom: the true test of any 
book on Ireland. 


If the sponsors of 


“tourism” in 
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knowledgeable salesmanship. If the 
public wants cheap books, there is no 
reason why it should not have them, 
provided that customers remember that 
if they want special service it will have 
to be sought and paid for, which wil! 
make many purchases more difficult. [f 
the economic climate encourages only 
best sellers, the distributive mechani; 
must change. 


Good, cheap books, mostly in paper 
covers, have come to stay in the menited 
States. They are on the increase he: 
Collins recently introduced a series ¥ 
cheap, well produced reprints. The 
Publishers’ Guild is producing paper 
covered editions of a number of new 
cheap books for simultaneous publica- 
tion with the cloth-bound editions. Any 
book that is assured of a large reading 
public can be produced and marketed 
cheaply. If cheap marketing becomes 
general, however, the old standards of 
service will have to go to some extent, 
and the less popular, but possibly more 
important books may suffer. 


In the very different economic condi- 
tions of America, much the same thing 
is happening. An American recently 
spoke of rising prices, falling profits, the 
growth of book clubs and the increase 
in paper-backed publishing. The 
heavily stocked, “ old-fashioned ” book- 
seller is already a rarity. But the 
American’s conclusion is perhaps signifi- 
cant of the difference between the two 
sides of the Atlantic: If the “old- 
fashioned” trade disappears, after a 
time someone will come up with a 
wonderful new idea. “He'll invent a 
bookstore.” 


of a Girl 


Ireland had any sense they would 
distribute this book free. It is not only 
that Ireland preserves its own four free- 
doms (to talk, to drink, from work and 
from the company of gallant allies). It 
is not- only that Ireland greserves “a 
magnificent dottiness”; that is not 
unique—there used to be happy Sunday 
mornings of indecision whether Miss 
Tracy should be read before or after Mr 
George Schwartz. It is rather that 
neither language nor the conventions of 
life, according to Miss Tracy, mean quite 
the same thing in I#eland as they do any- 
where else. And this is what the tourist 
propagandists should plug; it is the 
unanswerable Irish riposte to Italian sun- 
shine, Alpine snows and the Changing 
of the Guard. 


But they won’t ; because, being state- 
aided, they can’t approve of the half of 
what Miss Tracy says. She whirls a 
shillelagh (only visitors have them) 
which she brings down with a thwack 
tight, left and centre, but mainly right. 
No vanity is left unscourged except the 
really sacred ones about golfers and race- 
horses. Nothing quite like her has been 
seen in Ireland since Biddy Moriarty 
and if Donnybrook Fair is ever revived 
she must have the cracking of the first 
skull. This is a darlin’ book about grand 
playboys by the broth of a playgirl and 
it will be borrowed all over Dublin. 


ie RSS a sea ie 


gre caae 
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Shaviana 


SHAW AND SOCIETY. 
Edited by C. E. M. Joad. 
dhams. 279 pages. 16s. 


“HIS “anthology and symposium ” 
| contains extracts from Shaw’s 
imphlets, essays, lectures, prefaces, and 
orrespondence, with a few passages from 

plays; essays by Mr Kingsley 
Martin, Mr Leonard Woolf, and Mr 
K. Ratcliffe ; and memorial lectures 
Mr Benn Levy, Mr Hugh Dalton, 
nd the late Professor Joad, who also 
provides an introduction. Like a com- 
site King Canute in reverse, the dis- 
tinguished contributors try to stem the 
ebbing tide of Shaw’s reputation ; but 
t will probably go on ebbing in spite of 
them. Shaw the dramatist, the enter- 
tainer, continues to be richly appre- 
ated ; but Shaw the prophet, the social 
reformer—the Shaw with which this 
book is concerned—is as dead in public 
esteem as his fellow-progressive, Mrs 
Bloomer, Unbelievably but unmistak- 
ably, there is something frowsty about 
nim. 

Is this merely because he outlived 
himself, turning into a silly old gentle- 
man who wrote silly letters in Braise of 
dictators, uttered silly complaints about 
the equalitarian taxes which he himself 
had advocated, and made a surpassingly 
silly will ? Partly, no doubt ; and partly, 
more creditably, because he succeeded so 
enormously in changing the climate of 
thought of three successive generations 

being all Shavians now, we feel 

le of that impact of fresh truth which 
in essential element of stimulus. We 
take our liberation—the liberation of 
nich Professor Joad writes so feelingly 
or granted. But that is not all. Shaw 
not merely a liberator in general, he 

was specifically a Socialist, and over all 
wit and wisdom and fire of his 
ocacy—even while one recognises 


that a great deal more Socialism, a great 
deal more solidarity, a great deal more 
collective action and responsibility, were 
just what Britain needed in the days of 
the early Fabians—there falls today a de- 
oxygenated breath of Morecambe and 
Margate, a shadow of bureaucratic 
dreariness, a back-projection of forms in 
quintuplicate, a dust of groundnut husks. 
How much collectivism, how much 
private enterprise, how much equality, 
how much private incentive, are now 
questions of less and more, to be ration- 
ally weighed and discussed ; but from 
Socialism as a creed, an inspiration, a 
palladium, the glory has obviously 
departed. The magnificent good sense 
that Shaw talked or wrote on social 
questions—and of which this book con- 
tains some lively samples—is common- 
place today; the nonsense—and there 
are some wonderful samples of nonsense 
too—is nakedly revealed. Neither 
transformation helps a prophet’s fame. 

And yet it is impossible to believe that 
the tide will not turn, that Shaw will be 
remembered as an entertainer only. 
Cant and pomposity, humbug and flabbi- 
ness, the hollow phrase and the idée 
regue, the mean admiration of mean 
things, are recurrent and perennial evils. 
They can attach themselves to other 
institutions than those of Victorian 
England. Future generations will learn 
from Shaw not that those institutions 
needed changing (which they will know 
from other sources), nor that collectivism 
is superior to private enterprise (which 
they will debate on other evidence) nor 
that the true end of man is to co-operate 
with the Life Force (which will probably 
remain unprovable), but that these 
recurrent and perennial evils are 
blessedly vulnerable ; and they will give 
GBS that honour which is due to the 
great emancipators of the human spirit 
and will. 


Human Cyclone 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
By A. P. Ryan. 
Collms, 158 pages. 7s. 6d. 


be including Northcliffe in their 
“ Brief Lives” series, the publishers 
made an interesting choice, and in Mr 
Ryan they selected an_ excellent 
biographer. The portrait of Northcliffe 
on the whole faithful (except for the 
challengeable statement that Northcliffe 
was never a countryman) and will be 
recognisable by his surviving contem- 
poraries, friends and foes. For posterity 
it is a balanced and objective record of 
the man and his works. Mr Ryan adds 
itue to what is already known of the 
Human cyclone who on the one hand 
revolutionised the “ popular ” press, and 
on the other saved The Times from 
€xtinction ; but he confirms Northcliffe’s 
niche in history as one of the most per- 
Piexing social portents of his time— 
perplexing, for even to Mr Ryan it has 
not been given to assess with finality 
the consequences of that revolution ‘and 
the quality of its influence. 
‘ However, Mr Ryan shows us a North- 
chffe who, through the medium of the 
Printed word, brought to the million the 


information for which they thirsted after 
the 1870 Education Act. He gave mean- 
ing to the new democracy which the 
Reform Act of 1884 established by con- 
ferring the franchise on every male 
household head. Whether by accident 
or design, Northcliffe pierced the demo- 
cratic veneer of an earlier social scene. 
Mr Ryan’s study elucidates this process, 
so that posterity, when analysing in 
retrospect today’s democratic freedoms 
—and follies—may well ask how much 
was due to the Miltonic crusades of 
Northcliffe against the politicians and 
the bureaucrats. 

We see Northcliffe emancipating the 
press from the old-time venalities of 
Government patronage and substituting 
the less evil sponsoring by advertisers. 
We see newspapers made readable for 
women as well as for men, and, perhaps 
above all, we see the independent free- 
lance of newspaper power rolled at last 
in the dust by political power. This 
ultimate failure to influence deeply the 
political thought of the masses (or even 
the classes) who read the “ populat * 
press would seem to be the big lesson 
of the book for modern times. - 
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Canada 
A Story of Challenge 


J. M. 8S. CARELESS 


How Canada achieved its place in the world. 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH SERIES. 
17s. 6d. net 


The Machinery of 


Justice in England 
R. M. JACKSON 


A trenchant account of the British legal system 
(‘The best book on the subject” HAROLD 
LASK1) first published in 1940. 

SECOND, REVISED, EDITION. 30S>net 


Home and Foreign 
Investment 1870-1913 
A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


Studies in capital accumulation. 30s. net 
Governmental Liability 
H. STREET 


A comparative historical and analytical account 
of the right of the individual to sue the State. 
CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
AND COMPARATIVE LAW. 255. net 


A Century’s Changes 
of Outlook 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


Lord Samucel’s Hibbert Centenary Lecture 
given at Cambridge on 23 October. 2s. 6d. net 


Parents’ Guide to 
Secondary Education 
H. A. WRENN 


A factual account of the kinds of secondary 
school, the courses offered and the careers they 
may lead to. 


38. 6d. net 
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The Globe Restored 
A Study of the Elizabethan Theatre 
BY C. Walter Hodges 50s 


‘_.. this is a superbly illustrated effort 
to re-create the theatre on Bankside. 
... itis written lucidly and pleasantly.’ 

John O’London’s Weekly 


The Passing of Parliament 
BY G. W. Keeton 21s 
Christopher Hollis in his recent Third 
Programme review of this book, drew 
aitention to the grave dangers to our 
liberty brought about by Ministerial 
rule. Professor Keeton’s book should 
be read by all who value the inde- 
pendence of the individual. 


The Adventure 
of British Furniture 
BY David Joel 63s 
This beautifully illustrated survey 
traces the history of the furniture 
industry from the tastelessness of 
Victoriana to the rebirth of crafts- 
manship in recent years. Over three 
hundred illustrations give examples 
of some of the best—and some of 
the worst—work executed in these 
years. 

(November) 


The Story of Cutlery 
BY J. B. Himsworth 42s 
A leading Sheffield Master Cutler and 
Fellow of the Hunter Archaeological 
Society has produced this first com- 
prehensive history of an ancient craft. 
Illustrated (November) 
England 
BY Dr. W. R. Inge 25s 
A new edition of this distinguished 
work with a long new preface. * In 
his 93rd year Dr. Inge is still stimu- 
lating, outspoken, provocative .. .’ 
The Scotsman 


Untimely Frost 
BY E. G. Cousins 12s 6d 


War-time Iceland is the background 
of E. G. Cousins’s new novel. ‘Mr. 
Cousins is a writer in a class of his 
I warmly recommend this 
MoRCHARD BISHOP in 

John O’London’s Weekly 


Pastures of Heaven 
BY John Steinbeck 


This new edition of the first important 
Steinbeck novel has been enthusias- 
tically received. 


Ernest Benn Limited 
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The Last of Lhasa 


SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET. 


By Heinrich Harrer. 
Hart-Davis. 288 pages. 16s. 


OME books, like some mountains, are 
+) lonely, unrivalled peaks, and this is 
one of them. Nobody before Herr 
Harrer had ever done what he did, and 
nobody will ever do it after him. Thus, 
his modest and unaffected narrative— 
admirably translated by Richard Graves 
—provides not only’an account of travel 
and endurance in remote places, but also 
an intimate portrait of a society that will 
never be quite the same again. It is, 
at one and the same time, an excellent 
yarn, a romantic vision, and an impor- 
tant political and historical document, 

Heinrich Harrer, an Austrian moun- 
taineer, was 27 when he was caught in 
Karachi by the war, together with other 
members of the 1939 German expedi- 
tion to Nanga Parbat. The authorities 
in India were rash enough to intern these 
alpinists at Dehra Dun, so close to the 
Himalayas that their thoughts turned 
instinctively to the idea of escape into 
neutral Tibet and perhaps of even reach- 
ing Japanese-held China or Burma. 
They studied Tibetan, and copied maps 
of possible routes ; and in April, 1944, 
after several unsuccessful attempts at 
escape, seven of them walked out of the 
camp disguised as. Indian workmen. 
After eighteen days of night marching 
they reached the top of the 17,000-foot 
pass that marked the Tibetan frontier. 
It was then that Herr Harrer’s seven 
years of experienced fantasy began. 

Tibet, as Peter Fleming points out in 
his introduction to this book, is by tradi- 
tion most unanxious to admit visitors. 
Local officials turned Herr Harrer and 
his companions back, turned them aside, 
made them halt in remote villages while 
they consulted higher authority, and con- 
sistently forbade them to make for Lhasa. 
Nevertheless, after twenty months, 
Harrer and one companion, Aufschnaiter, 
reached the forbidden capital. They 
had to make a weary trek through 
the desolate passes and plateaux to the 
north-west ; and they arrived exhausted, 
ragged and penniless, having lost even 
their invaluable yak, ; 

They were, however, human 
curiosities ; and they quickly became the 
rage of polite Lhasa society. Herr 
Harrer, who by now spoke good if some- 
what rustic Tibetan, tutored young 
noblemen, built dykes and was appointed 
a state official. Then, after being com- 
missioned by the Dalai Lama to film 
public ceremonies, he became the boy 
ruler’s confidant and close friend. He 
came to see Tibetan society from above, 
as he had earlier seen it from below. 
Fascinated both, by the country and by 
his extraordinary position, he intended 
to remain in Lhasa; but in 1950 the 
Chinese Communist invasion—on which 
he sheds some interesting sidelights— 
drove him to take the southward road 
with his royal master, and eventually to 
cross the passes again into India. -He 
brought with him the photo- 
graphs that adorn his book, and a vivid 
account of life in the city that is now, 
under Communist rule, more truly sealed 
off from the world than ever before. 
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Men’s Men 


CLUBLAND HEROES. 
By Richard Usborne. 


Constable. 217 pages. 15s. 


A REAL shock was inflicted on a 
least one reviewer by this de- 
licious study of the light fiction of 
John Buchan, Dornford Yates and 
“Sapper”; and a warning must be 
hastily passed on to readers who ‘ay 
be in like case. The vintage years ‘or 
these books were the twenties and ciily 
thirties, and very many of their 
many réaders must still be in happy 
ignorance of the existence of much | ier 
works. Happy ignorance, beca 
even if there is a certain logic in 
fact that after “ Sapper’s”” death in 1937 
the Bulldog Drummond saga was 
ried on by an author who had origin: \y 
served as model for the character itse!', 
it is downright distressing to learn 

in Buchan’s last novels Sandy Arbu:h 
not, thinly disguished as Lord Clin- 
royden, was a sedate adviser to Neviile 
Chamberlain’s government, and Ar 
Roylance an intellectual MP attending 
conferences at Geneva. And Yates’s 
addicts will be shocked to hear that Boy 
Pleydel¥is now divorced from Adeéle ind 
married to none other than his lile 
grey-eyed cousin Jill. 

Nor are these the only changes 
Things have got steadily worse (or 
Dornford Yates’s characters. Whit: 
Ladies has been taken over by the 
Government, ‘and the Pleydells have 
decided that the Pyrenees must hence- 
forth be their front line. Things have 
got steadily better for Buchan’s Hannvy, 
Blenkiron, Lamancha, Arbuthnot and 
Roylance, but they are now ill 
terribly tired; and they have got like 
that not by being chased across th 
moors by villains in the good old- 
fashioned way, but by mere hard work in 
committee. Drummond should be grite- 
ful that “ Sapper ” left him in full poss«s- 
sion not only of his much raided Brook 
Street flat, but also of his fighting fitness. 

West End clubs were the common 
factor in the lives of Buchan’s con- 
scientious public servants, Yates’s 
country gentleman and “ Sapper’s” <x- 
service buccaneers. Drummond’s gang 
used their club most (its mame varics 
from book to book, but it is in the south- 
west corner of St James’s Square) 
Hannay had four clubs. The Pleydells 
and Jonah Mansell belonged to Brooks's. 
Mr Usborne records the painful fact that 
Boodle’s and the Travellers each at onc 
time admitted to membership a villiin 
of the darkest dye. 

However, he cannot be challenged 
when he points out that today the herocs 
of thrillers are less likely to be London 
clubmen ; many of them, one might add, 
are positively unclubbable. A chaptcr 
in fictional society has closed. Mc 
Usborne seems to regret this closing + 
much as any of us. S-conscious, !"- 
sular, and mildly racialist as they were, 
the clubmen compare well with tic 
masochists and bedfellows who have ‘0 
largely taken their. place in populir 
fiction ; their young readers were mor 
likely to make fighter pilots than 
juvenile delinquents. Perhaps they 


deserve that epitaph. 
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Family Histories 


(HE ONSLOW FAMILY, 1528-1874. 
By C. E. Vulliamy. 
apman and Hall. 277 pages. 21s. 
iE BRUDENELLS OF DEENE. 
joan Wake. 
ell. 516 pages. 21s. 


(Stee of landed families, long 
» k regarded as the harmless products 


snobbery or at best agreeable foot- 


s to national history, now enjoy a 


importance. Historians are leaving 
Public Record Office for the family 
1iment rooms. For in seeking to ex- 
n national politics in terms of social 
ture they have been led to attribute 


decisive role to the landed gentry, 
to frame hypotheses which can only 


tested by the study of a sufficient 
iber of case histories. Professor 
ale for the sixteenth century and Sir 
vis Namier for the eighteenth have 
vn how parliamentary history can be 
ritten from such case histories. For 
seventeenth century the importance 
the gentry is agreed, though the 
ture of. their role is disputed. On 
interpretation the Great Rebellion 
egistered the political triumph of the 
ing gentry, whose strict attention to 
tate management had allowed them to 
osper at the expense of a debt-ridden 
tocracy and an impoverished Crown. 
\gainst this it has been argued that the 
Great Rebellion was the work above all 
the declining gentry who, excluded 
n the prizes of office and patronage, 
bsisted on the meagre profits of land 
d adopted one or other of the 
leologies of dissent, Puritanism or 
Catholicism, 
Histories of families which can throw 
on their changifig fortunes, the 
urces of their wealth and power, the 
veight and nature of their local influence 
d their shifts of political allegiance are 
of particular value. Both the 
Onslows of Surrey and the Brudenells 
Northamptonshire afford ~ rich 
erial. The fortunes of the Onslows 
: founded in the sixteenth century 
Richard Onslow, who acquired lucra- 
legal offices and a Surrey heiress, 
inaugurated the tradition of the 
Speakership in the family. Prudent 
siness sense, careful fostering of 
litical interest in Surrey and a suc- 
ssion of marriages with heiresses 
rried the Onslows successfully through 
Civil War into the  ¢ighteenth- 
‘tury security of a peerage and a 
iadian house. Unfortunately, Mr 
lhamy, though he has had access 
the family papers, has chosen to con- 
trate on those of the Onslows who 
virtue of rarik, oddity or achieve- 
t were conspicuous”; is bored by 
> who were “ much concerned with 
mmercial enterprise and with methods 
raising money”; and has set his 
racters against a tawdry and impres- 
istic backcloth of the social and 
Pcliucal scene. His tone is by turns 
n and arrogant, and in his quotations 
n the family papers he gives par- 
ular prominence to the spicy and the 
Vial. 
Miss Wake, unlike Mr Valliamy, has 
“ritten the ‘history ‘of a family and has 
‘rought to it skill and scholarship en- 


t 





livened by a warm interest in personali- 
ties. The Brudenells, like the Onslows, 
owed their start to a lawyer and were 
well established in the Midlands by the 
end of the fourteenth century. Eliza- 
beth’s reign saw both the building of 
the great house at Deene and also the 
infection of the family with Catholic 
sympathies. Marriage into the neigh- 
bouring Tresham family of Gunpowder 
plot fame fixed the Brudenells as 
recusants for over a century. -But, 
though burdened by debts, recusancy 
fines and outlay on a peerage bought 
from Charles I, the Brudenells’ carefully 
managed resources carried them through 
to the Restoration and the reward of 
the earldom of Cardigan. Thereafter 
the family followed a duller and a safer 
course. 

Miss Wake devotes the last third of 
her book to the seventh Earl of Cardi- 
gan, arrogant and obstinate, tried by his 
peers for duelling, execrated for years 
by radicals and reformers as an out- 
rageous martinet in the army, but 
finally enjoying heroic status as the 
leader. of the Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

Yet scholarly and enjoyable as Miss 
Wake’s book is, she has made the 
personalities rather than the fortunes 
of the family her main theme; and it 
is to be regretted that she has not given 
us more than a few tantalising glimpses 
of the economic foundations and policies 
which served the Brudenells so well. 


Marsupial Masterpiece 


COORINNA. 
By Erle Wilson. 
Andre Deutsch. 160 pages. 8s. 6d. 


HIS compact novel tells the story of 

a male marsupial wolf from birth to 
death ; man appears, but only as a foil 
to “Coorinna”; even his mate plays a 
secondary part. The scene is laid in 
the Tasmanian uplands, lovely, wild, 
not yet wholly tamed. 

Great novels about animals are few. 
Without wallowing either in’ superla- 
tives or in a catalogue, one may fairly 
rank “Coorinna” with Jack London’s 
“White Fang” and Henry Williamson’s 
“Tarka the Otter” and above “ The 
Red Deer” and “Bambi.” It is better 
written than all but “ Tarka” and more 
exciting than all but “White Fang” ; 
and it is free from the sentimentality of 
“Bambi.” Although C. G. D. Roberts 
wrote several short stories as good in 
their kind, he wrote nothing with the 
scope and sweep and substance of 
“Coorinna.” Moreover, its author does 
not, like Rudyard Kipling, invest his 
animals with anthropomorphic fantasy. 

Mr Erle Wilson combines two. gifts 
seldom found in effective combination : 
a superb gift of narrative, taut and vivid 
and compelling ; and a poet’s apparently 
effortless skill in description. The fact 
that the setting will, to the majority 
of readers, seem strange and almost 
exotic, should not blind them to the 
immeasurably more important fact that 
here is a virtually timeless masterpiece, 
vehicled in language of rare power and 
beatity. 
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BRITAIN’S 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 


C. A. R. CROSLAND 


“Economists and informed politic- 
ians should read this book, because 
it organises familiar facts and 
arguments unusually well... And 
for either the intelligent layman or 
the economics student, the expos- 
ition is excellent. Mr. Crosland 
avoids jargon; and his writing is 
clear and to the point.’ ECONOMIST 

12s 6d 


THE 


THEORY 


OF 


MONEY 
AND CREDIT 


LUDWIG VON MISES 
Author of Socialism 


A new and up-to-date edition of 
this standard work on its subject, to 
which a fourth part has been added 
dealing with the problems of 
monetary reconstruction, 28s 


BLACK 
MAN’S TOWN 


ISOBEL RYAN 


‘This book is for the most part a 
record of what passes for domest- 
icity among the expatriate 
population of West Africa. Here is 
an authentic account of what it feels 
like to be the wife of a man whose 
living is earned in those parts. The 
outline drawings in a highly 
individual style catch the spirit of 
the country excellently.’ THE TEMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Illustrated i5s 


, 
LELIA 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE SAND 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


‘The most studied moderation 
cannot restrain me from heralding 
this book as a major work. The 
industry of its research, the lucidity 
of its analysis, the tolerance of its 
orientation are equally admirable... 
For once a superb book-has been 
superbly translated.” Guy Ramsey 
in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 

Ilustrated 25s 


A WORD IN 
EDGEWAYS 


FIVOR BROWN 
“Every word is given a tight little 
essay packed with idiosyncrasy, wit, 
scholarship of a humane and 
quizzical kind; and sheer down- 
right information,’ opsERvVER 7s 6d 
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In Sara’s 
Tents 


a new book by 
the author of 
‘Raggle-Taggle’ 
WALTER @F 
STARKIE, cze., ur. 
An exhilarating bosk on 


European Gypsies, centred 
round their annual pilgrimage 
of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer. 


“Its impact must be immense 
—-no reader could fail to be 
moved and excited by it.” 


Times IHustrated. 25s. net 


New nonsense verse 
and drawings by 


Edward Lear 
TEAPOTS & QUAILS 


From MS. in the possession 
of the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University. It con- 
tains: Teapots and Quails ; 
Limericks; The Adventures of 
Mr. Lear ; The Polly and the 
Pusseybite ; Flora Nensensica ; 
The Secroobious Pip ; and Cold 
are the Crabs. 

Edited by Augus Davidson and 
Philip Hofer. 12s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


















A TEXTBOOK OF 
ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


A. W. STONIER 
and D. C. HAGUE 


25s. net 


THE 
TROPICAL 
WORLD 


Social and Economic Conditions 
and Future Status 


PIERRE GOUROU 


The first English translation, made 
by E. D. Laborde, of a well-known 
French work on tropical and equatorial 
countries. 18s. net 
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The Elizabethan Stage 


THE GLOBE RESTORED: A Study of 
the Elizabethan Theatre. 
By C. Walter Hodges. 


Ernest Benn. 199 pages. 50s. 


by Elizabethan public playhouses the 
performance took place on a large 
platform, surrounded on three sides by 
an audience standing at ground level or 
sitting in raised galleries, and backed on 
the fourth side by a green-room or 
tiring-house from which the actors 
emerged through doors or curtains. The 
only well-authenticated contemporary 
sketch of a playhouse shows this and 
nothing else. In the printed plays, how- 
ever, we frequently find the dramatist 
requiring that action take place “ above” 
or “ within,” or that it be “ discovered ” 
by the drawing back of curtains. It has 
therefore long been conjectured that the 
portion of the tiring-house contiguous 
with the platform or outer stage took the 
form of a curtained alcove or inner stage, 
and that the corresponding section of 
the gallery immediately above was in 
fact an upper stage in regular use as a 
playing space. 

Two factors have influenced the 
building up of this conjectural picture. 
The first is a more or less legitimate 
inference from what is known of those 
inn-yards in which the theatrical com- 
panies performed during the formative 
period in Elizabethan acting convention ; 
for these galleried yards would have re- 
quired no more than planks, trestles and 
a curtain to achieve outer, inner and 
upper stages. The second factor is a 
disposition to conceive the modern 
theatre as evolved from the Elizabethan, 
and therefore to seek in the Swan or the 
Globe some structural feature in which 
our own peep-show type of stage may 
have originated. 


Mr Hodges, a co-designer of the 
Mermaid Theatre and a draughtsman 
of distinction, has written a_ well- 
informed and judicious essay; illus- 
trated his argument with a series of 
brilliant and almost dangerously per- 
suasive drawings designed to trace the 
development of the playhouse from its 
primitive form; and added for good 
measure an admirably chosen collection 
of some sixty plates, reproducing from 
contemporary sources a large body of 
pictorial evidence on Renaissance staging 
at large. It is an invaluable book. and 
the better for not attempting to be a 
decisive one. Mr Hodges accepts the 
existence of the inner stage, at least in 
some of the theatres, but finds it 
unnecessary to suppose that any 
important phase of action was sustained 
behind its curtain line. 


This is a temperate conclusion, and a 
more thorough-going scepticism will 
stress one consideration. of which Mr 
Hodges makes little. There is abundant 
evidence that what we have come to call 
the upper stage was commonly known 
as “the lords’ room” cnd reserved for 
the wealthiest and most exalted section 
of the audience. The so-called de Witt 
sketch of the Swan, already mentioned, 
is innocent of any suggestion of an inner 





stage, and it shows the gallery above the 


tiring-house quite clearly as occupied by 
spectators—whether lords or commons— 
and not by actors. 


There seems, indeed, to be little 


plausibility in the suggestion that the 
most important members of the audience 
were accommodated in a gallery regu. 


larly used for playing, and commanding 
no view whatever of actions or dis. 
coveries “ within.” And Mr Hodges, by 
supposing at least the occasional use of 
a pavilion-like knock-up well forward 
of- the line of the tiring-house, only 
makes this aspect of the matter more 
perplexed ; the second of his recon- 
structions, indeed, actually shows some- 
body peering out of a “ lords’ room” so 
situated as to admit virtually no view of 
the outer stage itself. If—as Dr Leslie 
Hotson has recently argued—Shake- 
speare’s theatre was always an arena, and 
if at the Globe the most expensive seats 
were situated directly above the “ scene” 
or back-drop, it is still no doubt possible 
to conceive an “above” adjoining the 
“lords’ room” and comfortably visible 
from it. But “ within” presents a pretty 
problem. Speculation upon it is easy, 
but certainty will come only from further 
research. 


Pieces of Hate 


THURBER COUNTRY. 
By James Thurber. 
Hamish Hamilton. 238 pages. 12s. 6d. 


UBLISHERS sometimes cheat short 

story readers by serving a réchauffé 
dish garnished with a few fresh tit-bits. 
There is nothing unfair about this 
collection. None of the stories has 
appeared in book form before, and only 
those who see the New Yorker regularly 
are likely to recognise any of them. 


The collection consists of twenty-five 
stories, extracts from correspondence 
files, bits of advice, reminiscences, pieces 
of hate, allegories, extravagances and 
knock-out blows to other people’s pre- 
tensions. It has fewer drawings than 
usual. Dogs are scarce but the War 
between Men and Women still goes on. 
If a practical joker marries “a tap.0ca 
brain” and has to take strong measures 
to rid himself of her, the lady has 4 
retort. Using one of Mr Thurbers 
inventions in a word-making game she 
can call him a “cussgravy ”—a husband, 
he says, who complains of his wife's 
cooking in the presence of guests. 
Thurber’s satire is always kindly and 
his strictures just. He does not attack 
the weak or the unhappy, and never 
goes too close to the bone as Dorothy 
Parker sometimes does. Perhaps ont 
could wish that he would leave alone 
the vein of family reminiscence ope! 
up by Clarence Day and overworked 
by others since he died. Surely the 
spate of eccentric aunts must soon sub- 
side, 


The one thing a reviewer cannot say 
about this book is that it is a perfect 
Christmas present. No Thurber readet 
who buys it will be able to give * 
away. 
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Hutchinson’s 


Just Out: 


THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION 


A. Goodwin 


s work is intended to make available to the 
eneral public the changing interpretations of 
French Revolution of 1789 which have 
ulted from the researches of French and 
her historical scholars during the past 


generalion, 


Summer books included : 


THE RESTLESS 


ATMOSPHERE 

F, K. Hare 
Anyone wanting to know more about the 
ather and its causes could hardly do better 
read Tue RESTLESS ATMOSPHERE... . 
His book succeeds unusually well in meeting 
eeds of the serious student while holding 

nterest of the general reader.” 
liagrams THE OBSERVER 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
\ND_ INDIVIDUAL 


VALUES 
D. W. Harding 


n all, this is a stimulating little book 
which any thoughtful person will find both 
worthwhile and possible to read.” 

THE ECONOMIST 


THE GEOGRAPHY 


OF TOWNS. 
A. E. Smailes 


\litogether this is a book which fulfils its 
purpose very well, and which is often stimu- 
ting. Et is a worthy member of an excellent 


series.” THE BCONOMIST 


maps 


Ready Nov. 23: 


MAPS AND THEIR 


MAKERS 
G, R. Crone 


This introduction to the history of map making 


seeks to trace the general course of develop- 
ment from the early simple outlines to the 
accurate and detailed maps of today. It is 
hased on the belief that the historical approach 


maps and to thé problems which their 
nakers have had to solve can lead those who 


use them to. a better appreciation of their 
‘Daracteristics and limitations. 7 maps 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net 


University 
Library | 


Thomas Arnold 


DR ARNOLD OF RUGBY 
By Norman Wymer. 


Robert Hale. 200 pages. 2Is. 


I ‘Tis difficult to agree with the opinion 
of the publishers that this slender 
monograph “will assuredly be the 
definitive biography” of a man whom 
some have regarded as the greatest 
Englishman of the nineteenth century. 
True, a new biography was long over- 
due; since Stanley’s “Life and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Arnold ” 
appeared in 1844, the results of Arnold’s 
work have become apparent not only 
in the public schools, but in the whole 
field of secondary education, and it is 
time that a solid and comprehensive 
assessment of their importance was 
made. But Mr Wymer does not make 
it; nor, to judge by the brevity of his 
final chapter on Arnold’s influence, 
does he wish to enter deeply into the 
matter. We have a brief list of Arnold- 
trained headmasters (inevitably inade- 
quate, since Frederick Temple’s brood 
receive no mention) ; we have the sug- 
gestion that the character of Forster’s 
Education Act may have been in- 
fluenced by Forster’s marriage to 
Arnold’s daughter ; we have a descrip- 
tion of those aims and methods of 
Arnold which have been so widely 
copied and miscopied. But of the 
national importance of what Arnold 
accomplished during his headmaster- 
ship, when, as Hawkins had prophesied, 
he “changed the face of Education” in 
England, Mr Wymer has nothing new 
to say; and of the effect of Arnold’s 
vigorous views on the relations of 
church and state, which profoundly 
influenced, among others, William 
Temple, nearly a century later, he has 
virtually nothing to say at all. 

The book, to be sure, does contain 
some new material, from which the 
author attempts to picture Arnold the 
human being who has for so long been 
hidden—as perhaps to a large extent 
he was to his contemporaries—under 
the cloak of the “ great stern prophet.” 
Prophet he may have been, and unbend- 
ing in the Christian principles which 
underlay all his work ; but he appears 
in a different light in Mr Wymer’s 
description of his morning round with 
a hair brush to beat his family out of 
bed, of his love of the country, of his 
humour, and of his very human plea- 
sure in looking forward to retirement 
in the Lake District on an adequate 
income which his own care and thrift 
had assured. It is interesting, too, to 
have some account of Arnold’s early 
life and family background. Though 
relatively unimportant, much of this 
new material might be entertaining if 
it were clothed im even tolerably 
accurate or attractive English. Un- 
fortunately it is not, and purists will 
find themselves perpetually irritated. 
The best things im the book are un- 
doubtedly the charming sketches by 
Jane Arnold. 

A great man demands a great bio- 
graphy, and Mr Wymer’s work is not of 
that calibre. The “definitive bio- 
graphy” of Thomas Arnold has yet to 
be written. 
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Book Society Choice SP 


SEVEN YEARS IN 


TIBET 


HEINRICH HARRER 


“Like the voyage of the 
Kon-Tiki, it deserves to 
take its place among the 
> few great travel stories of 
> Our owti times.” THE TIMES 
» Many photographs 16s 


$ BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ELEPHANT BILL’ 





4 “Touches a peak as high as 
, that of Elephant Bill. His new 


book of elephant. lore in 
Burma is enthralling. I read 
it during meals, between 
meals, and even while I 
shaved.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated in colour 1$s 





HUNTING SCENES 
FROM 


Surtees 


EDITED BY LIONEL GOUGH 
Fereword by Sieg fried Sassoon 
“Warmly recommended. 
The beginner coming to 
Surtees by way of this anth- 
ology will get a true sample 
of the flavour of his writing.” 

TABLET 


tas 6d 


Law 


& THE COUNTRYMAN 
W. J. WESTON 


“There is something in this 
little book: for everyone. It 
answers all sorts of questions 
which I have been longing to 
ask all mylife.” DANY EXPRESS 


7s 6d 
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John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett 


THE NEMESIS OF 
POWER 


Fully documented from new 
sources, this book tells how 
the German Army came to 
dominate the political life of 
the German Republic. 
Illustrated. 


Sir Olaf Caroe 
SOVIET EMPIRE 


A comprehensive work on 
Russian power in the Middle 
East. With maps. 25s. 


50s. 


A. (. Pigou 


ALFRED MARSHALL 
AND 
CURRENT THOUGHT 
“In this short but very stimu- 
lating collection of “lectures 
given at Cambridge last year, 
Professor Pigou indicates 
what Marshall would have 
thought of ‘our present 
goings on’.”” Financial Times. 


Ts. 6d. 


————— MACMILLAN 
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illustrated by D. J. W atkins- 
Pitchford. A companion volume to 
the author’s Tide's Ending. Nov. 13. 
i. 4t , 30S. 


















WALLS ARE 
CRUMBLING 
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The sub-title to this book is ‘‘Seven 
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Minute-Hand and Hour-Hand 


HUMANITIES. 
By Desmond MacCarthy. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 222 pages. 15s. 
FTER “ Memories,” “ Humanities ” ; 
another miscellany of criticism 
literary and dramatic, of reminiscence, 
of political comment, and, delightfully 
but tantalisingly, of fiction. The whole 
volume, indeed, is as tantalising as were 
its predecessors. That essay, for instance, 
on “Shelley as a Religious Poet,” 
prompted by Mr Herbert Read’s retort 
to Mr T. S. Eliot’s “ The Use of Poetry 
and the Use of Criticism” ; why did Sir 
Desmond never write a “ Use of Poetry 
and Use of Criticism” himself? Why 
should that quite extraordinary power of 
sympathy and discrimination, subjec- 
tively complete understanding and 
objectively sure judgment, have been 
displayed merely in occasional pieces 
however excellent, book reviews and 
dramatic criticisms however penetrat- 
ing ? If “the long single book ” as Lord 
David Cecil says in his Preface, “ was 
not the right unit for Desmond 
MacCarthy’s talent,” what was it about 
that talent which proscribed a more 
highly organised unity than that of the 
spirit informing these collections ? Not 
even those who know MacCarthy best 
seem to have the answer. 

The unity of spirit is real enough. 
MacCarthy’s sensibility was not one of 
those suspended lutes resounding, 
beautifully but passively, at a touch. It 


was allied to a vigorous, masculine, ang 
essentially moral power to place and 
evaluate the writers, playwrights, politi- 
cians and personalities on whom it was 
brought to bear. If MacCarthy was 
never censorious, if he felt, in the Closins 
words of his essay on Vernon Lee. “ ia 
uneasy distrust and possibly downright 
contempt for that glowing and dangerous 
emotion—moral indignation,” he could 
still be severe ; witness the comment on 
Arnold Bennett’s use of his unrivalled 
popular prestige as a critic. And a less 
explicit severity—towards obtuseness, 
silliness, insincerity, the dull eye of 
scorn—appears between the lines of 
many of his most light-hearted and 
kindly papers, delimiting the frontiers of 
that “ruthless charity” (in Lord David 
Cecil’s words) whieh he appreciated in 
Tchekov and recognisably shared with 
him. 

It is perhaps merely greedy to wish 
that MacCarthy had chosen a different 
and more capacious vehicle for his gifts. 
“The sensibility of your own genera- 
tion,” he writes in a typical comment on 
Professor Elton’s “ English Muse,” “is 
only the tick of a minute-hand. If you 
set up to read the clock, you must watch 
the hour-hand as_ well.” Though 
MacCarthy recorded, for choice, minutes 
and seconds, he never lost sight of that 
hour-hand. With the triumphant truth 
of perfect time-keeping, the parts add up 
to the whole. 


Candid Correspondence 


A BLESSED GIRL: Memoirs of a Vic- 
torian Girlhood Chronicled in an Exchange 
of Letters, 1887-1896. 

By Lady Emily Lutyens. 

Hart-Davis. 340 pages. 2ls. 


ADY EMILY LUTYENS is the 
daughter of that Earl of Lytton who 

was successively Viceroy of India and 
Ambassador in Paris. At the age of 
thirteen she started to write almost daily 
to 3 family friend, the Reverend Whit- 
well Elwin, nicknamed “ The Rev,” who 


was fifty-eight years her senior. Emily 
Lytton poured out to him all her 
troubles, anxieties, fears and her 


thoughts on religion. He called her his 
“Blessed Girl” ; hence the title of this 
book. 

These letters of an adolescent girl are 
remarkable for their clear-sighted and 
savage candour. One has read many 
polite books of family letters where 
everyone appears to have been so very 
nice, or whose defects are only hinted 
at. Lady Emily tells us how bored she 
was when her father read aloud his long 
narrative poems in the evening, and of 
her occasional strong disagreements with 
her brothers and sisters. 

With her mother she is nearly always 
at odds. Poor Lady Lytton—money was 
scarce, and she lived much in the past, 
regretting the days when she was 
Vicereine and Ambassadress. These 
vain regrets for lost importance filled her 
daughter with impatience. The reader 
cannot help feeling sorry for any mother 
who was forced to live with a girl as 
angular and as highly intelligent as Lady 
Emily. 


“The Rev’s” letters were remarkable 
for good sense and good counsel. He 
encouraged his young correspondent to 
enjoy meeting people, reminding her that 
unless she conquered her shyness she 
would never meet any man whorh she 
would care to marry. She agreed with 
this while pouring scorn on society. 
Cousins she especially disliked. Next to 
them she hated the smart intellectual 
society of the day, with its highly 
sophisticated pencil and paper games 
which reduced her to helpless misery. 


. Her friendship triumphantly survived 
an incident which could have strained it 
to breaking point. _ She fell in love with 
Wilfred Blunt, father of Judith Blunt, 
her greatest friend. He was handsome, 
wore Arab dress and bred Arab horses 
at Crabbet Park. She soon realised that 
his irttentions were dishonourable ; out 
his charm for her was potent, and [or 
three years she was in love with him, 
repelling with difficulty his ardent 
advances. She concealed nothing trom 
“The Rev,” who, with a complete lack 
of Victorian prudery but with a sobering 
realism, showed her the ruin and dis- 
grace as well as the moral decline s1¢ 
would undergo if she yielded to Wilfred 
Blunt’s seductions. 


This correspondence has real value 
and it shows that December can teach 
April many useful lessons. It gives "9° 
clear picture of the life of the period, 
but it tells vividly of the emotions 
the human heart. It should be read by 
all those who value unusual honesty and 
unconventional writing. 
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Learning to Fly © 


HISTORY OF FLYING. 
Cc. H. Gibbs-Smith. 
ford. 304 pages. 21s. 


-1*HE history of flying is older than the 
t aeroplane ; it stretches back over 
uries and its origins are lost in 
nd. Kites were being used by the 
ese im 1000 BC, and an enter- 
ng Chinese contemporary of 
nardo went up in smoke riding a 
powered by 47 rockets lit by 47 
ies. The curious history of the pre- 


yo et 


acroplane age, with its  bird-drawn 
chariots, its kites and tower-jumpers, 
flapping-wing machines and balloons, 


occupies the greater part of Mr Gibbs- 
Smith’s book, and it does not need any 
knowledge of aerodynamics or engineer- 
ing to find it immensely enjoyable. 

A nagging conviction has pursued 
philosophers and scientists through every 
veneration that men could travel as easily 
in the air as on the water, if the formula 
could only be discovered. A great deal 

f energy was wasted in attempting to 
reproduce bird flight without under- 
standing that the feathers on the wing 
tip operate in the same way as an air 
screw, a fact not known until high-speed 
photography showed it to be so. From 
Daedalus onwards, men have tried and 
failed to fly with movable wings, but in 
the 1670s a Jesuit priest put forward the 
first rational proposal for an airship, a 
dual-purpose sailing or flying vessel to 
be raised into the air by four 20-foot 
diameter copper spheres evacuated to 
make them lighter than the surrounding 
atmosphere. Provision “was made for 
ballasting the ship, and for letting air 
gradually into the spheres to control its 


descent. The inventor saw clearly the 
military possibilities: “Houses, for- 
tresses and cities could thus. be 


destroyed (by iron weights or fire balls), 
with the certainty that the airship would 
come to no harm as the missiles could 
be thrown from a great height.”~ Just 
over a hundred years later, in 1783, the 
first gas balloon went up; and, a cen- 
tury and a half after that, aerial bomb- 
ing techniques were reaching a high 
degree of perfection. After the balloons 
came the air-ships, the gliders, and 
eventually, in 1903, true powered flight. 

After such centuries of endeavour, 
what follows reads as something of an 
anticlimax. Mr Gibbs-Smith has chosen 
to compress development since the end 
of the first world war into a single 
chapter, with the result that much of it 
becomes unintelligible to the ordinary 
reader. Having browsed through the 
intricacies of ballooning (or autostation) 
and primitive helicopter design, with a 
side-glance at seventeenth - century 
science fiction, he is _ jet-propelled 
through the last thirty years and is hard 
put to it to do more than grasp the 
sequence that has led from the Wright 
brothers’ precarious contraption on 
skids to the Comet and the guided 
missile. If events in the last few years 
are too fresh to make history, Mr 
Gibbs-Smith succeeds, for all his gentle 
humour at their expense, in showing 
that his early pioneers have handed 
down a long and immensely courageous 
tradition to today’s airmen. 

At the back of the book is a table of 
notable dates, beginning with the death 
of King Bladud of Britain’ while 
attempting to fly in 852 Bc and ending 
with the establishment of a new altitude 
record of 63,668 feet this summer by a 
Canberra bomber. This is itself in- 
valuable—and the illustrations of early 
contraptions are charming. 


Tremors Under the Ice-Cap 


CHANGING GREENLAND. 
By Geoffrey Williamson. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 280 pages. 18s. 


‘OPENHAGEN  humorists have 
sometimes thought fit to describe 
Greenland as Denmark’s white elephant. 
That, indeed, has for centuries been a 
more accurate label than the misleading 
name given to Greenland—if tradition 
is reliable—by Eric the Red as part of 
his tenth-century scheme to encourage 
his fellow Icelanders to settle thé then 
empty land. An Arctic island as large 
as western Europe, almost wholly 
covered by the dead and desolate ice- 
cap, and even today supporting a pér- 
manent population of only 22,000, 
Greenland has seemed to many Danes 
an unnecessary incubus. ‘The original 
Viking settlements foundered after four 
centuries of struggle against the 
Clements. It is uncertain whether their 
imal extinction was caused by pesti- 
lence or by Eskimos driving down from 
the north, but for three hundred years 
Greenland sank back into oblivion. 
Then, in 1721, Hans Egede, a pastor 
Mspired by extraordinary missionary 
zeal, led the first party of settlers from 
spe modern Greénland may be said 
stem. 


Today, although the settlements are 


still lonely specks in the vast solitudes, 
and the eastern coasts still largely shut 
off from the world by the drifting ice, 
Greenland is developing faster than 
ever before. Cryolite and coal mining, 
shrimp canning, and even sheep farm- 
ing in the south have become estab- 
lished activities. Nature itself has 
worked a quiet revolution. In the nine- 
teen-twenties the seals on which Green- 
land’s whole economy had been based 
began to vanish northwards ; mercifully, 
their place was taken by cod and other 
fish, and the Greenlanders were success- 
fully guided by their Danish mentors 
into a new way of life in which the 
motorboat played a greater part than 
the kayak. Since 1939, moreover, the 
new airfields built by the Americans 
have begun to transform one of the 
remotest corners of the world imto a 
staging post which may have an im- 
portant place in the future development 
of civil as well as military aviation. Mr 
Williamson’s book is a welcome and 
up-to-the-minute introduction to 
Greenland old and new. Although he 
gives some of his information in rather 
uncritical and undigested gobbets, he 
has brought together all the essential 
facts about the country and its ex- 
plorers, the people and their economy. 
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by Cecil Woodham-Smith 


Taking her title “ The Reason Why” 
from a line of Tennyson’s celebrated verses 
on the Light Brigade Charge, Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith has unearthed an extraordinary 
story from a mass of unpublished family 
papers, letters and diaries. The Charge of 
the Light Brigade is familiar to everyone ; 
but why and how the famous “ blunder ” 
arose has remained obscure. 


5th NOV, Illus. Maps. 15s. 


[ recently Published | 
Follies 
& Grottoes 


Barbara Jones 


“Miss Barbara Jones has personally in- 
spected most—or at least the best—of the 
follies, and her descriptions are technically 
exact and temperamentally exquisite.” 

DANIEL GEORGE (Bookman) 
lilus. 40s. 


Arehangel 
1918-1919 


Lord Tronside 


Field Marshal Lord Ironside has written 

the first published account of this extra- 

ordinary ‘ side-show’* of World War L 
Illus. Maps. 21s, 


Railway 
Adventure 
bL. 3..G molt 


L. T. C. Rolt’s personal narrative of the 
rescue and running of the Talyliyn Railway, 
Foreword by John Betjeman. Jilus. 2Js. 


Wings off the Sea 
J. E. Macdonnell 


The story of an Aircraft Carrier in the 
Korean Campaign, by the author of Gimme 
the Boats (3rd imp.) lls. 6d. 


Constable 
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Rum Jungle 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 

‘Rum Jungle’ (the uranium 
plant), the Great Barrier Reef, 
Alice Springs, the aborigines, 
the animals and other fascinating 
topics are graphically described 
by this brilliant writer 

GUY RAMSEY Of the Daily Tele- 
graph writes: “Australia unrolls 
under his pen.’ 
Iilustrated 


The Go-Between 

L. P. HARTLEY 

‘A poignant and fascinating 
book . . . One of the most tma- 
ginative of living novelists.’— 
LORD DAVID CECIL (Observer) 
‘In its combination of sensibility 
and unabashed drama, this is 
one of the richest and best-writ- 
ten novels to have appeared for 
years.’—J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday 
Times) 

‘A novel of power, conviction 
and suspense.’—vV. $8, PRITCHETT 
(Bookman) 

Book Society Choice 
Daily Mail Choice 
3rd impression 


Thurber Country 
JAMES THURBER 

A new collection of pieces by 
the world-famous humorist and 
artist. 

Illus: by the author 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


12s. 6d. net 


Ils. net 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


BOOKSHOP 


eS * FOR BOOKS» 


Foyles 
Music, 


FAMED FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


All new Books available on 

day of publication. Second- 

hand and rare Books on 

every subject. Stock of over 
3 million volumes. 


have 
Records, 


depts for 


Stationery, 


Handicraft Tools & Materials, 


Subscriptions taken for British, 
American and Continental 


Magazines ; 


and we have a 


splendid Postal Library. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 fs) 
Open 9-6 ine Sats. (Thurs, 9-7) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
PUUEERODEDEEUG ESLER SULETIEtad 
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Winter Queen 


THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


Compiled by L. M. Baker, With an 
introduction by C. V. Wedgwood. 
The’ Bodley Head, 361 pages. 


HIS collection of the letters of 

Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I, supplies a definite want. Both 
Mrs Everett Green and Miss Carola 
Oman, in their lives of the queen, drew 
upon her immense correspondence, but 
the letters are scattered in the great 
collection of state papers im the Public 
Record Office in London and also in 
foreign and private archives. It was 
highly desirable that they should be 
thus collected. With the aid of Miss 
Wedgwood’s introduction and the brief 
historical summaries of events inter- 
leaved at intervals in the correspon- 
dence, the ordinary reader, interested in 
Elizabeth and in general seventeenth 
century history, can pick his way with 
adequate understanding. The scholar 
may well wish that more detailed attri- 
bution of each letter to its source could 
have been supplied ; he has to be con- 
tent with a summary of sources in 
Appendix III. He may also wish that 
such a correspondence, ranging over so 
much of European and English history, 
should have been edited. To those not 
familiar with the political scene, many 
allusions to persons and events will 
convey little. 


But for the general reader the book 
does much. Here we have Elizabeth 
herself, gay, indomitable and realist: to 
the end. Her brief reign in Bohemia, 
her flight to The Hague, widowhood 
with ten: children after 1632, and forty 
years of exile, living on the cold 
charity of the United Provinces and 
scanty pensions from England, could 
not break her spirit. Her letters make 
good reading. With her pen she main- 
tained long and deep friendships. Her 
correspondence with Sir Thomas Roe 
(why printed Rowe here ?) shows not 
only her affection for “ Honest Thom” 
but the tangled thread of the futile 
diplomacy of Charles I, negotiations 
which Elizabeth had little faith in. For 
herself, having lived much among war 
as she tells Archbishop Laud, she does 
not fear to use it. The same realism 
is evident in her letters to the Parlia- 
ment of England in the Civil War. At 
heart she is for the King, but she has 
shrewd misgivings about letting Rupert 
and Maurice enter his army. For her- 
self, short of money, and supplies from 
Charles I failing, she must in sheer 
necessity write civilly to Parliament for 
assistance, and take care that her letters 
contain nothing risky in case of inter- 
ception. Her letters to Montrose, her 
hopes for the Restoration show’ that her 
sympathies. were with the King; the 
equivocal attitude of her son Charles 
Louis troubled her, 


Her letters show that her greatest 
affections were for her husband and her 
daughter Henrietta. With Louise and 
Edward who became Roman Catholics 
she lost sympathy, and Maurice and 
Frederick Henry she lost by drowning. 


30s. 
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Expanding Mind 
MY HOST THE WORLD. 


By George Santayana, 
Cresset Press. 192 pages. 


1953 


15s. 


i is strongly to be recommend: tha 
the Epilogue of this book shold be 
read as a Preface, so that its 


iture 
wisdom may provide a.talisman . ainy: 
the desultory. gossip of the <arlier 
chapters; otherwise exasperation may 
prove stronger than perseverance. This 
would be a pity, for in the end we do 
glimpse that “soul of a Spanish grandee 


grafted upon the stock of the centle 
Emerson,” and share the graceful philo- 
sophy of an expanding mind capable of 
absorbing the complementary qu. lities 
of varying beliefs. 

Autobiography is inevitably egotistical 
and discursive. ‘The author must impress 
upon his readers those facets o! his 
personality he believes to be represcnta- 
tive, and to this end he indulge. his 
penchant for observation, description, 
introspection and criticism, Santay.na’s 
descriptions are delightful and fulfi! his 
own high standard that the traveller 
should be “an artist recomposing what 
he sees so that it may. be transmitted 
as a corrected view of truth.” His intro- 
spection is ruthless, but not humble. It 
reveals the melancholy of the deraciné, 
compensated by the deliberate alooiness 
of spirit of one who resists “human 
contagion” and grants his fellows the 
same immunity. It is a little disappoint- 
ing to find that a spirit so detached from 
the petty turmoil of life, so proof against 
worldly triumph and disaster, sould 
harp to the verge of indignity on the 
rights and wrongs of the decline oi his 
various friendships: He describes |um- 
self as “episodical in friendship, 
Platonising in love” and claims that he 
cared only for the numen in things or 
persons om whom he bestowed his 
variable attention. It is odd, there/ore, 
that his probing of private lives o/ten 
oversteps the bounds of loyalty and dis- 
cretion, and leaves a cumulative impres- 
sion of the weaknesses and failings o! 
the people who at one time or another 
opened their homes to this temporary 
guest in the busy and animated estab- 
lishment of the world. 

Santayana considers that the conicm- 
porary malady lies in a renunciation of 
the search of self-knowledge, and the 
acceptance of an arbitrarily imposed 
anthropomorphic picture of the 
universe given out for scientific truth. 
The. result is the misrepresentation of 
the capacities and place of mankind 
the scheme of things. A protelaria‘. he 
says, is a modern disaster precipi\:icd 
by industrialism, and the imstinc' ©! 
every member of it should be to wit 
back to.a human condition in whic 4 
man’s true interests may have )'ay- 
But he views the future with (ith. 
Nature, he avers, will not be diverted 
from its wider. processes at the bid of 
human. rhetoric. . All fanaticism burns 
itself out, and what survives becoines 
humanised, and 

the failure of over-exact and over- 

whelming ambitions will not pre/<" 

spirit from continually turning ‘h¢ 
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The Singular Being 


BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR. 
Germany and Switzerland, 1764. 

Edited by Frederick Pottle. 

Heinemann. 353 pages. 25s. 


be this fourth volume of Boswell’s 
private papers the young Scottish 
aird is seen doing the rounds of the 
yerman courts. Assuming alike the 
les of philosopher and baron he dis- 
putes with priests and solicits the friend- 
ship of princes. At the end of a year 
trying to make a good impression he 

; astounded at his own virtuosity: 
What a singular being do I find 
myself! Let this journal show what 
variety my mind is capable of. But am 
I not well received everywhere ? Am I 
not particularly taken notice of by men 
of the most distinguished genius ? And 
vhy ? 1 have neither profound know- 
ledge, strong judgment ‘nor constant 
gaiety. But I have a noble soul which 
still shines forth, a certain degree of 
knowledge, a multiplicity of ideas of all 
kinds, and original humour and turn of 
expression, and, I really believe,” a 
remarkable knowledge of human nature. 
He does not appeal to the journal in 
vain. Here he is to be found discussing 
his favourite topics—melancholia and 
free will—and picking up hints on how 
to lord it over the peasants of Auchin- 
ieck. He lectures Voltaire on the 
immortality of the soul (and, when the 
great man faints, politely waits until he 
has recovered and then goes on talking) 
and confides in Rousseau his leanings 
towards despotism. His-one rebuff is 
at Potsdam: even his appearance on the 
Prussian parade “ground wearing a 
Scottish bonnet does not secure him an 
interview with Frederick the Great. All 
the time he is thinking of new ways of 
putting off the evil day when he will 


have to earn his living at the Bar, and is 
consciously attempting to mould his 
character—with enough gravity for an 
intellectual and enough dissipation for 
a gentleman. 

here are people, Professor Pottle says 
im his introduction, who cannot abide 
Boswell. Such people will not be ‘molli- 
fied by this volume, but should try 
instead to keep a journal that records 
their feelings, aspirations and behaviour 
with the same degree of candour and 
self-criticism. Boswell indeed kept the 
journal as a form of self-discipline, just 
as he wrote ten lines of appalling 
doggerel every day, hardened himself by 
travelling cheaply in the greatest dis- 
comfort, and bound himself by solemn 
oath “ neither to talk as an infidel nor to 
enjoy a woman before seeing Rousseau.” 

His five interviews with Rousseau 
form the centre-piece of this volume. 
But strangely enough Boswell never 
worked over his notes; so, entertain- 
ing as they are, they are not so com- 
pletely satisfying as the conversations in 
the Life of Johnson. 

Professor Pottle is an admirable editor. 
He combines gaiety and erudition in 
exactly the right proportions. Above all, 
the plan of publication adopted by Yale 
University frees him from having to 
make the usual compromises between 
readability and scholarship. In _ this 
edition he freely adapts the text, inter- 
leaving with the journal interesting 
extracts from letters and memoranda, 
and so produces a book instead of a 
document, secure in the knowledge that 
his pure scholarship will be magnifi- 
cently displayed when the research 
edition of Boswell’s papers appears in 
all its thirty volumes. 


Critic as Guide 


THE FRENCH THEATRE OF TODAY: 
An English View. 

By Harold Hobson. 

Harrap. 232 pages. 12s. 6d. 


MS modern French plays remain 
4¥i something of a mystery to the 
English, a queer and tantalising flavour 
on the tongue, full of unidentified 
ngredients. Mr Hobson, dramatic critic 
the Sunday Times, has made a 
ccessful attempt to bring them within 
comprehending distance. It is not often 
hat Man can remain so uncompromis- 
ingly English and yet understand the 
French. The English reader will 
nstinctively feel that Mr Hobson’s 
udgments are his own only infinitely 
etter informed; that he knows his 
way about the complicated society of 
French theatre without losing his 
English sense of values. A Frenchman 
might find some of his conclusions 
‘Surprising, but the book does in fact 
Succeed admirably in doing what Mr 
Hobson intended—that is to give an 
English view of the French theatre. 
_And what a fascinating picture it is. 
The French theatre plays so much more 
‘Mportant a part in national life than 
does the English that it deserves study 
on this account alone. The chapter 


dealing with the effects of the German 
Occupation on the French theatre is 


especially interesting. Under cover of 
apparently harmless themes from 
classical drama, the theatre became a 
focal point of resistance, which the 
German censorship was usually too slow- 
witted to perceive. Through such plays 
as Claudel’s Soulier de Satin and 
Sartre’s Les Mouches the French public 
conspired with its playwrights, and the 
theatre became the spokesman of the 
anguishes and hopes of the French 
people. In this grim atmosphere it pre- 
pared itself for the ascendancy which 
was to follow. 


Mr Hobson devotes a large portion of 
his book to Sartre, Montherlant, Salacrou 
and Anouilh, but he also covers all the 
principal living French dramatists and 
the half dozen leading actors and pro- 
ducers. The result is an extraordinarily 
illuminating and exciting picture of 
French dramatic life. At the very least 
the next Sartre or Cocteau performance 
on the Third Programme will seem 
infinitely more comprehensible. But the 
book does more than this. It should 
stimulate the hesitant and bewildered to 
hear French plays more intelligently and 
enjoyably and to taste some of the excite- 
ments of French theatrical life. The 
French theatre is to be taken as the 
French take it themselves—spiced by 
wit. 
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Come, My 
Beloved 


PEARL S. BUCK 


For the first time Pearl Buck uses 
India for the primary scene of her 
novel. It tells of three men of 
stubborn will who struggle to 
express the yearning of mankind 
towards the highest good. Opening 
in Bombay, flashing now and then 
to New York, the book conveys 
vivid pen pictures of India and 
the Indian people. 12s 6d 


* Mind You, I’ve 
0 ° ; * 

¢ Said Nothing 
@ Forays in the Irish Republic 
HONOR TRACY 


‘Miss Tracy writes with know- 
ledge, affection and fury—the 
qualifications required for the 
subject. You can take her book as 
a searing social document or as a 
jest book and enjoy it either way. 
It hasn’t a dull or dishonest page.’ 
FREDERICK LAWS (News Chronicle) 

12s 6d 


The Pattern 
of Communist 


Revolution 
HUGH SETON-WATSON 


‘Anyone desirous of obtaining a 
general survey of world Com- 
munism can have no better guide 
than this interesting and informa- 
tive book.” Time & Tide. 25s 


Adam’s 


Ancestors 
L. S. B. LEAKEY 


A new edition of an established 
classic. Every page has been re-writ- 
ten and the information brought 
up to date. Dr. Leakey is one of 
the world’s leading prehistorians, 
and his book provides a perfect 
summary of the early history of 
man. With many illustrations. 4th 
edition, completely re-written. 21s 


Nation of 
the North 


Canada since Confederation 
D. M. LeBOURDAIS 


A history of modern Canada 
covering the periods dominated 
respectively by Macdonald, 
Laurier and Mackenzie King. It 
presents the point of view of a 
Canadian looking at Canadian 
affairs from a North American 
point of view, and no other book 
covers the same field. Illustrated. 
(Ready November 5) 18s 
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Ready Today 


THE SPLENDID 
CENTURY 


W.-H. LEWIS 


A — picture of French 
life in the reign of Louis XIV, 


drawn from contemporary 
sources, wudiciously selected. 
320 pages. 16 plates. 25s. net 


FAMILY 
& COLOUR 
IN JAMAICA 


C AA LJCAIRINIICS 
F. M. HENRIQUES 


A fascinating account of life in 


yne of Britain’s oldest colonies- 
its social structure, the colour 
tion, morality, economics 

18s. net 


id ralician 
wt CE : 


FLEET 
ADMIRAL KING 


RI 4,9 “ 
ER ST z, Kil ie and 

sanrrre AAL IID ‘\A/LIITCO ft 
\ ATE R MUIR VV ri [ HILL 


66 By bere eer standards an 
and second only 
it 7 portance to Lord Cun- 


ningham’s.° Yorkshire Post 


480 pages. 19 plates & maps. 30s. net 


STARS 
IN THE MAKING 


C. PAYNE-GAPOSCHKIN 

‘* The best and most up-to-date 
account of modern astronomical 
resear ch into the structure and 
evolution of the universe.” 


Sir Harold Spencer jones 
67 plates. 25s. net (Astronomer Royal) 


30th ‘Thousand 
APES AND IVORY 


JOY PACKER 


‘Africa is the sceme .. Lady 
Packer is observant and enthusi- 
astic . . . a revealing book, 
uninhibited and fresh."’ 

Sunday Times 


412 pp. 4 plates & map. 2is. net 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 
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Fantastic State 


THE HILL OF DEVI. 
By E. M. Forster. 
Edward Arnold. 176 pages. 15s. 


N 1912 Mr E. M. Forster spent 

Christmas with the Maharaja. of 
Dewas (Senior Branch). In 1921 he 
passed six months as acting private sec- 
retary to the Maharaja. On the basis 
of these two visits and of many years 
of interest in the Maharaja and corre- 
spondence with him he has produced 
a delightful memoir of one of the more 
fantastic of the late Indian States. 
Dewas deserved a book. Where else 
has a ruling family divided its kingdom 
between senior and junior branches 
with such tangled justice that even the 
streets of the capital were under dif- 
ferent administrations for water and 
lighting ? Two headmasters disputed 
the control of education. Two armies 
provided prestige and band music for 
their respective commanders. Mr 
Forster is not content, however, to 
record only the farce. For him these 
visits to Dewas were “ The great oppor- 
tunity of my life.” Away from the stul- 
ufying influence of British officialdom 
he felt that his profound anxiety to 
understand Indians in their natural 
environment might be satisfied. 
Amused by the absurdities, exasperated 
by the inefficiency, he was always 
brushing these aside in search of the 
true spirituality whith he was convinced 
lay behind, 

Mr Forster has chosen to base his 
book largely on the letters which he 
wrote from Dewas during his visits as 
a young man. These have the advan- 
tage of freshness. They reflect the 
enthusiasm of a genérous nature brought 
into close contact with a land, a people 
and a ruler whom he loved; but they 
do not convincingly do more than 
describe the lighter and picturesque side 
of Dewas Senior. Unfortunately Mr 
Forster seems to have had more serious 
intentions in drawing the character of 
the Maharaja of Dewas (S.B.). The 
young ruler is described as “certainly 
a genius and possibly a saint and he had 
to be a king.” But he does not really 
emerge from these pages as big enough 
to fill a star part. Attractive, affectionate, 
gay and sometimes thoughtful he 
certainly was, but the letters fail to give 
any substantial evidence of genius of any 
kind. What these letters do witness 
successfully is the affectionate sympathy 
of one young man for the good qualities 
and wasted talents of another. 

This book is of special interest to all 
who in the twenties and thirties took 
“A Passage to India” as their guide 
through the tortuous ethical problems 
of India under the British Raj. Mr 
Forster’s letters reflect the same anxie- 
ties and convictions which, successfully 
transmitted through his novel, helped to 
create in the British public at home a 
sense of guilt over the conduct and very 


~ existence of the Raj. One may wonder 


now whether Dewas Senior Branch was 
the best centre for appreciating the work 
or character of British officials and their 
wives in India—one thing which particu- 
larly recommended the State to the 
author was that “there was not another 


European within a radius of twenty 
miles.” For the Indian side o/ the 
picture, however, Dewas was rich in 
material. Within the limitations imposed 
by ignorance of the language ani in- 
experience of the country Mr Forster 
absorbed information and impres:ions 
which certainly influenced the iter 
novel. The Maharaja himself had some 
of the qualities of Dr Ayiz, especially his 
susceptibility to affection. “It is only 
for the sake of those that love us tha: we 
do things,” he writes. The respons« of 
Mr Forster’s affection is unfailing. 


Small Town America 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGER 
By Carl Sandburg. 
Jonathan Capé. 445 pages. 235s. 


HIS. is both a childhood autobio- 

graphy of Carl Sandburg, the Grand 
Old Man of American literature, w! 
four-volume “Abraham Lincoln: 
War .Years” is his best known work 
although his: poems will probably have 
a longer life, and a history of Galesburg 
a prairie town in Illinois, from 1878 to 
1900. 
Sandburg’s father, a Swedish immi- 
grant, was a stern, puritanic man wihiose 
greatest ambition was to be “a good 
provider” for his family. He worked 
ten hours a day for $35 a month in the 
blacksmith’s shop of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroad, but it 
never occurred to him to complain. [is 
passive acquiescence is of interest 
because it explains in part the slow 
growth of the American labour unions. 
Carl’s mother was a more human :nd 
lovable character, and her = tinal 
“ Souvenir,” in which she summed up 
the meaning of her life, is the most 
beautiful thing in this book. 

Most of the pages are filled with sm.ll 
recollections: the wash days and tiie 
baking days; the pump which froze 
during the winter months ; the father’s 
brief service as a juror ; the long sermons 
in the Swedish Lutheran church ; the 
Sundays when the Kranses came (0 
lunch. Three points concerning Ca‘!’s 
schooldays are of importance. Wh 
one exception all his teachers were 

i 


‘ 


7 


women. It has been suggested w'! 
considerable force that this expla. 
the strong feminine influence 00 
American men, because in ther 
formative years they naturally accepted 
the teacher as their guide. Secondly, 
most of the books which = were 
read in school, such as “The Boys of 
°76,” glorified the pioneer life with «s 
emphasis on adventure and in 
vidualism. Today the United States 5 
no longer a pioneer country, but (¢ 
ideals of that period are still persuas:: 
Thirdly, the books read out of scho, 


Reverend T. DeWitt Talmage was pa 
ticularly noteworthy because he was s: d 
to earn $75,000 a year.. 

Carl began work in the best Americ: 
tradition by sweeping out the rooms ©! 
a real estate office in the early mornins 


and delivering newspa 


im the even 
post, when he 
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was 14, was as @ bootblack in the Union 
Hotel barber’s shop. He held a number 
different jobs until at the age of 
eighteen he decided to become a hobo. 
For some months he “rode the freight 
:rains,” and had some picaresque adven- 
ares. Finally he returned to Galesburg 
time to enlist for the Spanish- 
American war. He saw service in Porto 
Rico, and, although no enemy shots 
were fired at him, he faced death from 
disease and poisoned food. After he was 
mustered out of the army he decided 
1o attend Lombard University in Gales- 
burg on a free scholarship, and it is 
ere that his story ends. 
ro an English reader part of this 
ook will be dull and some of the pages 
omprehensible, but to Americans of 
Sandburg’s generation it will bring 
sack a vivid picture of a period that has 
gone for ever. The description of the 
id Auditortum Theatre where Carl saw 
ninstrel shows, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
East Lynne, and the chapter in which 
records “kid talk—folk talk” are 
genuine “small-town” America. The 
biographies of the “pioneers and old- 
umers” are delightful. Particularly de- 
ightful is the one_of the newspaper 
ditor Gersh Martin, who “ died in 1894 
| sixty-six years of age, his life given 
liberty, free speech, printer’s ink, and 
liquor.” 


English City 
STONES COULD SPEAK. 
R. H. Mottram. 

m Press. 232 pages. 16s. 


‘THE sentiment expressed in the title 
| of this book is hackneyed enough. 
the same it was a good idea to tell 
story of an English city through 
development and history of its 
ets. In choosing to write of his 
> city, Norwich, in this way, Mr 
ttram has been able to draw on a 
great deal of splendid material, and he 
makes the most of it. He begins with 
iombland, the oldest street in the city, 
vhere the Saxon raiders who sailed up 
i¢ Wensum from the North Sea first 
ttled down; and he ends with the 
‘at housing estates which since 1919 
- gradually encircled the city, He 
s combed the local records in order 
to paint a vivid and imaginative picture 
what went on during the intervening 
centuries—to describe, for instance, the 
thankless task of the thirteenth century 
bailifis who did their best to preserve 
order and collect the taxes, or to trace 
the fascinating history of the “Great 
Hospital” or the varying fortunes of 
the Assembly House. 
Mr Mottram does not omit to place 
‘is story in the wider context of the 
social, economic and political history of 
the country. But here he is less happy ; 
'mitcness and superficiality too often 
supervene, The major drawback to the 
book, however, is that although there 
are some pleasant illustrations, there is 
hot a single map or street plan. Since 
the author frequently discusses in de- 
tai the topography and lay-out of the 
city at different periods, this is a serious 
obstacle to enjoyment. And Mr 
Mottram’s. prose is too often undis~ 
Gplined, involved and repetitive. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


Margaret Irwin 


ELIZABETH AND THE 
PRINCE OF SPAIN 


Book Society Recommendation 


This splendid historical novel. fea- 
turing our first Elizabeth, her sister 
Queen Mary, and Philip of Spain, 
culminates in Elizabeth's coronation. 


12s 6d net 


By the author of ‘ Barabbas’ 
Par Lagerkvist 
THE DWARF 
Book Society Recommendation 


* No wonder Par Lagerkvist won the 
Nobel Prize in 1951” 
John O’Landon's 
‘A very impressive novel ’ 
Time & Tide 
hands of a 
Liverpool Daily Post 
8s 6d net 


‘It comes from the 
genius 


THE PICK OF 
‘Punch’ 


This favourite Christmas annual has 
a ‘new look’, with more pictures 
than ever, illustrations in full colour 
for the first time, many well-known 
contributors and a striking new dust 
jacket. 

12s 6d net 


* 


HOGARTH PRESS 
ERNEST JONES, M.D. 
Sigmund Freud 
The Young Freud : 1856-1900 
‘A book of distinction and lasting 


importance ” New Statesman 


* The portrait of a man who deserves 
to be acclaimed, by general consent, 
among the greatest of any age’ 
Manchester Guardian 
‘If the subsequent volumes matn- 
tain the standard of this one. Dr. 
Jones will have written a biography 
of the first rank’ W. H. Auden 


496 pages Illustrated 17s 6d net 


Leonard Woolf 
PRINCIPIA POLITICA 


Book Society Alternative 

Non-Fiction Choice 
This, the third volume of After the 
Deluge (Vol. 1 21s., Vol. Il 15s.), is 
concerned with the political psy- 
chology of our era, with the present 
form of the eternal struggle between 
liberty and authoritarianism. 


320 pages 25s net 





* adventure story ”’ 
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Bombard 






ALAIN 
BOMBARD 

““ A single - handed Kon - tiki” : 
Daily Telegraph. ** Another great 
’ News Chronicle, 
Daily Sketch October Book Find. 
Illustrated. 12/6 


On the Air 


ROGER MANVELL 
** The most comprehensive treatise 
yet published on broadcasting ”’ 


Yerkshire Evening Post. 16/- 


‘ 


EAS 
SURGEONS 
Be LIFE = 


FERDINAND 
SAUERBRUCH 


The autobiography of one of I urope’s 


greatest pioneer surgeons. 1g/- 


The Holy Foot 


ROBERT ROMANIS 


A novel which ex] lores a South 
Italian v illage in a moment of 
crisis. 9/6 


A Time to Laugh 


LAURENCE THOMPSON 


’ **. The Times. 
— Delightful and most ably done ”’ 
Manchester Guardian. 8/6 


i 


me Delightfully comic 


The two Heroines 


— 
of Plumplington 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


A “ lost ’’ Barsetshire novel. Litho- 
graphs by Lynton Lamb. Nov. 13. 
12/6 


Write for our list 
12 Thayer Street, London, Wi 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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BUSINESS BOOKS |= 


| INTERNAL 
| AUDITING 


j By A. C. Smith, C.A. This book, one of the 
| very few available of its kind, forms a practical 
and comprehensive introduction to the audit 
of industrial management accounts and the 
procedure for verifying systems of admuinistra- 
tion control. 21/- net 


Y 4 Ty y 4 

BUSINESS 

x y ‘aaa 

FINANCE 
By F. W. Paish, M.A. Based on lectures de- 
livered to University of London Undergrad- 
uate students of economics, this book deals 
with the, economic rather than the legal or 


; >) 
accounting aspects of business finance. 12/6 
net 


‘ASTER THAN 
FASTE A’ 
THOUGHT 
/QR 
Edited by B. V. Bowden A general account 
of computing machines, surveying their history 


and background, and their uses both in special- 
ized work and in general office work. 35/- net. 


A COURSE IN 
APPLIED 
EKCONOMICS 


By E. H. Phelps Brown, M.B.E., M.A. 25/- net. 

“ This is a book on which students and tutors 

will undoubtedly pounce, and which should 

occupy an accessible place on the shelves of 

anyone whose work leads him to lament that 

he has not kept abreast of modern economics.” 
The Economist. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
BRITISH 
INSURANCE 


By Harold Raynes, F.1.A., F.C.L1. 20/- net 
We should like to see it placed in the hands 
of every insurance director.”"—Post Magazine 
. The student, and all engaged in insur- 
ance, will find this work invaluable... 
Members of insurance staffs are strongly 
recommended to procure a copy.”’—Insurance 
Gutld Journal. 
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Before the 


THE WIND AND THE CARIBOU, 
By Erik Munsterhjelm. 
Allen and Unwin. 234 pages. 12s. 6d. 


TS title is the most pretentious thing 

about this tale of trapping in the 
remote north of Saskatchewan. It is a 
life in which a visit by a couple of other 
trappers, European or Indian, may be 
the only social event for months; in 
which the dogs of a trapper’s team are 
more important to him, and more his 
companions, than any man. It is a life 
of perils and hardship, in pawn to an 
erratic Nature. “Nobody,” runs the 
proverb of the Chipewyan Indians, 
“knows the way of the wind and the 
caribou.” The migrating herds of 
caribou may pass through a district year 
after year, and in the few days they are 
there the trapper can kill meat for him- 
self and his dogs for months. But in 
some years the precious days are 
missing ; the caribou may not come that 
way at all; and the trapper has perhaps 
portaged his canoe and equipment past 
scores of miles of rapids only to find 
himself without a sound basis for winter 
life in the bush. Mr Maunsterhjelm, 
however, was fortunate in many things, 
and he is able to make the trapping and 
hunting of mink and fox, of beaver and 
bear and wolf, a fascinating story with- 
out any falsely dramatic note. 

Simplicity, realism and common sense 
are, indeed, the book’s rare qualities. Mr 
Munsterhielm writes with a miaster’s 
fiexibility, and conveys the essence of a 
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Prospector 


scene or a character, a situation or a feel. 
ing, with an impressive economy of 
words. The Precambrian north, with jt; 
hard rock and brown muskeg, its rapids 
and frozen lakes, is an old land, vast and 
very scornful of man. Mr Munsterhjelm 
will gladden the few who know iy 
fascination, and will make others under- 
stand something of it. 

His subject is the country he knew in 
the thirties, before the prospector had 
become as important there as the trapper 
Now the barren lands and their fringes 
can be dotted, as Yellowknife and others 
have shown, with isolated mining towns, 
tiny islands of modern conveniences, 
But such development the book reso- 
lutely ignores. “A gold-rush that had 
started further west on the lake . . .” is 
mentioned merely in passing: but surely 
it was the rush that in the intervening 
twenty years built Goldfields, sub- 
sided, and by last winter had left the 
shell of a mine and the ghost of a 
deserted town, from which many build- 
ings have been moved over the ice to the 
centre of the new and greater rush that 
now dominates the district—uranium. 
It is a pity that Mr Munsterhjelm offers 
no old-timer’s comment on such changes 
in the life of the north. It is also a pity 
that his book contains only one poor 
map, whose small scale does not conceal 
the misplacing and mis-spelling of Stony 
Rapids, the delightful village that is the 
trappers’ centre for Mr Munsterhjelm’s 
territory. Such blemishes are, however, 
too few to mar an outstanding book 


Magic in Burma 


INTO HIDDEN BURMA: AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

By Maurice Collis. 

Faber. 268 pages. 18s. 


S his numerous devotees know well, 
Mr Maurice Collis was for many 
years a conscientious, but never a con- 
tented, civil servant in Burma. In this 
new instalment of his autobiography, the 
rift between his official function and his 
private inclination is nowhere more 
delightfully revealed than in his account 
of a minor case in his magistrate’s court 
in Rangoon. A Burmese suspected of 
petty theft met the charge that he had 
no ostensible means of livelihood with 
the reply that 


he acted as acolyte to the priest-medium 

of the U-yin-gyi Nat (the Great Garden 

Deity). As the reader may suppose, this 

statement, though it caused the prose- 

cuting police officer to smile sardonically, 
pleased me very much. ... 

The truth was that the then senior 
magistrate of Rangoon had for a decade 
been enamoured of the fast disappearing 
world of “ the old Burma, with its nature 
gods, its magic, and its visionary sense 
of coming events.” This world first 
closed round the unresisting Mr Collis 
when he arrived on Ramree island in 
1920, to learn how one of his pre- 
decessors as deputy commissioner had 
been pulled under by a sea god. . Here, 
the abbot of Taungyin firmly took his 
fate in hand with a series of astrological 
predictions which accurately outlined 
the course of his official career for over 


ten years. Here, too, a visit to neigh- 
bouring Cheduba brought Mr Collis his 
first dramatic experience of the magic of 
rural Burma in the shape of a scented 
hill, 

Cheduba, with its betel gardens, its 
tamarinds and toddy palms, and it 
gentle, hospitable people, remained the 
Arcadia that Mr Collis remembers for 
many years ; but the Kyaukpyu he loved 
has been obliterated by war. Strangely, 
one of the visions that he saw in the 
Burmese fairyland—and the only one of 
an occidental character—was a battle 
fleet in Kyaukpyu harbour. Mr Collis 
ascribes this vision to his enthusiasm for 
the idea of a new naval base in those 


‘sheltered waters ; but when the baitle- 


ships came to Ramree twenty-four years 
later, it was not to ride at anchor but to 
pour shells into Japanese fortifications. 

This chronicle of sixteen years 
service (1918-34) is not by any means 
the straightforward story of a romantic 
“pro-Burman” progressively parting 
company with a less sympathetic official 
hierarchy. Mr Collis was reluctant 
return to Burma at all in 1918; he 
wanted to write and to live a writers 
life in the West, and in later years it was 
still with reluctance that he ended cach 
period of leave spent in the literary 
worlds of London, Paris and Dublia. 
Although he ‘understood the _ political 
aspirations of educated Burmese, his 
heart was not with them but with the 
ghost-ridden villagers, always looking 
for a saviour king. 
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Lyrical Poet 


LEOPARDI: A Study in Solitude. 
Ry Iris Origo. 
tumish Hamilton. 305 pages. 2ls. 
YHILE Byron and Shelley were 
W cantering along the beaches of 
Venetian lagoons, a poet and man 
etters of their own spiritual and 
social level, only twenty years old, but 
upon attaining his full powers, 
crying out for companionship in 
Recanati, a few score miles down the 
Adriatic coast. What rich 
spiritual exchanges there might have 
Mme been had the great lyric poet of re- 
awakening Italy been heard of end 
ught out by the English geniuses. Yet 
the meeting might have been no more 
Se fruitful than Giacomo Leopardi’s in- 
approach to his compatriot 
Manzoni, when a noisy third party did 
all the talking. Although Leopardi, just 
like the English poets, had a tremendous 
parent problem on his heart (in some 


Sa@i lik 


heh a, 
mipited 


|e ways his relations with his notable 
me father, Count Monaldo. Leopardi, re- 
We sembled those. of Shelley with Sir 
jm Timothy), he might have been quite 
$e vnable to find common ground with the 
waeiwo freely roaming and_ spending 
Se milords. 

x Count Monaldo Leopardi was a 


nobleman of the old style. His children 
vere expected and compelled to live 
ccording to the code fixed for a figlio 
di famigha unul they had won the right 
to independence by an approved em- 
ment or an approved marriage. 
i fighio di famiglia meant having 
clothing, books, and so on) 
ied on direct application to the 
ad of the family; never going out of 
rs unattended by a watchful ser- 
ant; and never seeing the sight of 
money. The Leopardi household kept 
chaplains to teach the young, and 
biggest establishment in the town. 
Count Monaldo had built himself a fine 
brary in the old style, rich in all 
classical and approved literature. From 
> age of fourteen the firstborn, 
siacomo, was simply left to browse in 
ois vast field of vellum. At twenty he 
nad become one of the foremost 
lassical scholars of Italy (the creat 
Niebuhr, two or three years later, said 
ne only one of true brilliance): he had 
piso irremediably lost his early robust 
ealth and physical prowess, suffering 
Curvature of the spine which made 
im the butt of the town as a “ hunch- 
ack.” His major consolation before 
Heath in his fortieth year was a highly 
motional friendship with a yoluble and 
olatile Neapolitan noble youth, who in 
age wrote ungracious memoirs of 

he association. 
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Meanwhile Giacomo Leopardi had 
pecome not only a great, but, somewhat 
accidentally, a famous poet. The 
Marchesa Origo, to whom both Eng- 
and and Italy are mother countries, has 
Ow reissued her excellent account of 
H-copardi’s life im a greatly enlarged 
edition. In it; she ‘embeds much sensi- 
ve critical appreciation of the poet, 
ven or eight of whose stately, simple, 
auntuingly measured poetical medita- 


tions make up (together with Foscolo’s 
few odes and one or two of Manzoni) 
the great lyrical production of nine- 
teenth century Italy. The world is, in 
these poems, held up, as it were, in a 
cool, moonlight, desolate, yet charming 
stillness. The brief lines “To the 
Infinite,” written from behind a hedge 
at Recanati, are among the ‘ost 
magical in European literature. 

Yet Leopardi’s contemporary fame as 
a poet came, to his father’s horror, from 
the resonance won by some rhetorical 
verses calling on the Italians to emulate 
the military glory of their Roman 
ancestors. This was the way to win 
renown in the incipient Risorgimento. 
But Giacomo Leopardi seems in fact to 
have regarded the political stirrings of 
his times with indifference or distaste, 
even if not with his father’s pious 
abhorrence. 


Cars and Motoring 


MOTORING CAVALCADE. 
By W. J. Bentley. 
Odhams. 144 pages. 16s. 

HIS is a pleasant, gossipy book 

about cars and motoring, and it is 
not Mr Bentley’s fault that it concen- 
trates almost wholly on the early days, 
for modern cars and their drivers pro- 
vide him with precious little material. 
There are too many of them about, and 
they have too few distinguishing marks 
to make any one them stand out 
as an object of interest. Most of the 
material has been drawn from memoirs 
and letters and even contemporary 
novels. Little of it, therefore, is new ; but 
the book gains rather than loses from 
allowing these pioneers to’ speak for 
themselves. Mr Bentley, who was him- 
self one of the early motorists and has 
driven many of the cars about which he 
writes, has recaptured much of the 
genuine fun that used to go with motor- 
ing. To a generation that has known 
only the crowded roads, the peevish 
driving manners and the dreadful carn- 
age that make motoring today such a 
grim business, this does a great deal 
to explain the previously inexplicable 
nostalgia of older drivers for a time 
when cars were notably less reliable 
than they are today. 

What lifts Mr Bentley’s book out of 
the class of run-of-the-mill motoring 
memoirs is a series of thumbnail his- 
tories of the leading manufacturers and 
their products in Britain, America and 
Europe. These histories are carried 
right up to the present time, to the 
revival of the Spanish Hispano-Suiza 
interests and the appearance of the 
Pegaso (shown in Britain for the first 
time at this year’s Motor Show) as in- 
heritor of the Hispano tradition ; to the 
Jeep and automatic transmission ; and 
to the rapid/ postwar advance of the 
Jaguar company in Britain. The only 
regret is that Mr Bentley has not shown 
so much interest in the structure of 
these companies and especially their 
more recent amalgamations as he has in 
their products. 
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|| drawings and photographs. 


_ BATSFORD 


A HISTORY OF 
FLYING 
C. H. Gibbs-Smith 


This exciting and entertaining account of | 
| man’s struggles for mastery of the air des- 


cribes the romantic and eccentric inventions, 


Particularly attractive are the 161 designs, 


THE AGE OF 
INIGO JONES 


James Lees- Milne 


| This important study by the Secretary of the 


| Buildings Committee of the National Trust 


|| pioneers 


| deals not only with the life and work of our 
} first great classical architect but also with 
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i the failures, tragedies and final successes. |] 


218. i 


his contemporaries and successors, and forms || 


} a comprehensive illustrated record of early 
English classical architecture. 


With 92 illustrations, 


THE VICTORIAN 
MOUNTAINEERS 
Ronald Clark 


425. 


This account of the British mountaineering | 


eccentric—ranges from John Ruskin who 
explored the subject to Sir Martin Conway 


heroic, highly individual and often | 


who explored mountains throughout the i} 


world. The delightful old photographs area 


feature of this attractive work. 18s. 


Studies in 
Modern European 
Literature and Thought 


General Editor: ERICH HELLER 


Four new volumes have just been published: 


JACQUES RIVIERE by Martin Turnell 
SARTRE by Iris Murdoch 
MISTRAL by Rob Lyle 
ERNST JUNGER by J. P. Stern 


“These monographs are suitable for the 
serious and intelligent lay reader; every- 
thing possible has been done to remove 
difficulties not inherent either in the 
subject or in the writer's approach, to the 
extent of appending translations of all 
foreign quotations, as well as biographical 
and bibliographical summaries. This new 
series . . . deserves to be successful as it is 
ambitious.'"—New Statesman and Nation. 
‘Promises to be one of the most important 
series of monographs of our time.’ — Higher 
Education Journal. 


Already published: 
BAUDELAIRE by P. Mansell Jones 
LORCA by Roy Campbell 
BENEDETTO CROCE by Cecil Sprigge 
RILKE by H. E.’ Holthusen 


PAUL VALERY by Elizabeth Sewell 
UNAMUNO by Arturo Barea 


HOLDERLIN by L. S. Salzberger 


Cloth, 6s. net each volume 
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UNITED (@ }) NATIONS 


a ~= 
Just Published 


YEARBOOK 
OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
1952 


A complete, official survey of the work 

la t United Nations 

and the Specialised Agencies during 
, 


i 
‘ 
; 
| 

The Yearbook is a permanent re- 
ference volume for public officials, 
scholars, diplomats, writers, librarians 
i and teachers. It contains numerous 
charts, two maps and a Roster of the 
United Nations, and is fully docu- 
mented and indexed. 

982 pages. Cloth Bound. £4.10.0d. 
: (£4.11.10d. including postage.) 
i 


United Nations publications are 
obtainable from 


H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, 
or through any bookseller 











Save 
yourself... 


Almost certainly, you will be able 
to save yourself a great deal of 
time and trouble if you apply first 
to us for beoks on economics 
and on the political and 

social sciences. We make no 

claim to infallibility. Yet, 
inevitably, a bookshop reflects the 
interests of its clients. Our 

clients include Universities, 
Government Departments, libraries, 
banks, learned bodies—and 

learned men. Their discriminating 
custom has enabled us to build 

up a stock, and a service, that we 
are told is unrivalled in its field. 


Mail orders receive the personal attention 


of the Manager. 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 














Surveyors 


THE AGE OF INIGO JONES. 
By James Lees-Milne. 

Batsford. 242 pages. 42s. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
By John Summerson. 

Collins. 159 pages. 8s, 6d. 


“é RARE thing, which see ”—so 

A John Aubrey, with his usual 
succinctness, described the Banqueting 
House in Whitehall, one of the few 
buildings designed by Inigo Jones that 
survive. It is not surprising that the 
Surveyor of Works to James I and 
Charles I should have designed so little, 
As Mr Lees-Milne points out, the 
Crown had then little funds for spend- 
ing on public buildings, and Inigo 
Jones’s surveyorship coincided also with 
a lull in the building both of churches 
and of great houses for the nobility. The 
beautifully restored Queen’s House at 
Greenwich, the Queen’s Chapel at 
Marlborough House and part of Wilton 
House are Jones’s best monuments now 
that the Banqueting House has lost its 
splendour. 

Yet Inigo Jones’s influence was far 
greater than would have been expected 
from hts actual achievements. Mr Lees- 
Milne describes and documents the 
buildings of Jones’s pupils, followers, 
and contemporaries, including John 
Webb, who completed the Queen’s 
House, and George Pratt, who, possibly 
with the help of the aged Jones, built 
Coleshill House, whose recent destruc- 
tion by fire was a national tragedy. The 
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interesting thing about Jones’s followers 
is that they did not adhere strictly to the 
Italian style favoured by Jones, bur 
succeeded in imparting sometiing 
essentially English to their build 
which gives such a special flavour to 
architecture of the late seventeenth 
early eighteenth centuries. The | 
Palladianism that Inigo Jones strove 
did not come till later. 

Between Jones, the founder of 
Palladian tradition, and the Pallac 
movement itself, came Sir Christop 
Wren. Mr Summerson’s book has | 
in common, apart from its subject, \ 
Mr Lées-Milne’s; which, like ot 
Batsford productions, has beaut 
illustrations and is a delight to have « 
to hold# “Sir Christopher Wren’ 
written for Collins’s series of “B: 
Lives.” It is consequently concern 
with Wren the whole man as much 
with Wren the architect. Although 
times a little “Third Programme ” 
manner, his book gives a miaster|; 
description of the genius of Wren, which 
had flowered in. so many direction 
astronomy, mathematics, anatomy and 
physiology—before he became Sur- 
veyor of Works to Charles II and 
designed St. Paul’s. To quote again from 
John Aubrey’s own, unique, series 
“Brief Lives,” Wren was “a youth of 
a prodigious inventive wit.” Mr Sum- 
merson shows how that “ wit” typified 
the expanding, inquiring experiment: 
intellectual climate of the seventeen: 
century. 


Essays Without Substance 


AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND. 
By A. L. Rowse. 


Macmillan. 162 pages. 15s. 


‘sr HE truth,” Mr Rowse remarked in 
his book, “The England of 
Elizabeth,” “is often neither exciting 
nor amusing, and to arrive at it one 
needs endless patience and, above all, an 
essential justice of mind.” And in that 
remarkably impressive study of Eliza- 
bethan society Mr Rowse’s excitable 
imagination and vigorous sympathies 
were successfully controlled by the 
qualities of patience and justice. The 
present volume of essays suggests that 
patience and justice do not come 
naturally to Mr Rowse, that he has felt 
the need to work off his exuberance 
before returning to fhe second volume 
of his study of the Elizabethan age. 
The substance of these essays is slight. 
One group deals with Elizabethan 
topics. Another group shows Mr Rowse 
still as the historian but in a more 
playful mood, collecting gossip about 
coronations, setting down some notes for 
a guide. book to the royal palaces, and 
being tempted by the seductive quality 
of Mrs Hawkes’s prose to turn archex-- 
ologist. Lastly there is Mr Rowse on 
the contemporary scene, finding the 
American people nicer and their political 
habits nastier than he had expected, 
reviewing Sir Winston Churchill’s third 
volume and speculating on the prospects 
of a new Elizabethan age. 
Why should Mr Rowse present so 


many. easy targets to his critics? H- 
can be horribly banal, and he cin 
indulge in the worst schoolboy humou 
as in his parenthetical remark 
the Long Parliament: “that celc- 
brated body should be called the Lonz- 
Faced or the Long-Nosed Parliamen: 
Even his prejudices do not seem to | 
settled. “Must we always,” he ask;, 
“find the weak and the feckless, the 
foolish and the failed, appealing ?” Yc' 
he was much moved by the spectacle o 
American men “ who, in a world wher: 
women are so much on top, have some- 
thing of the appealing qualities of an 
oppressed class.” And are we to look 
down on or up to the Victorians? M: 
Rowse detests, he-tells us, their incessan' 
grinding concern with morals, yet, when 
he tires of belabouring contemporary 
writers, he turns with relief and admira- 
tion to these same Victorians. e 

All this is puzzling. Perhaps Mr Rowse 
remembers Hobbes’s apology for his 
translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey : 
“Why did I write it? Because I had 
nothing else to do. Why publish it ’ 
Because I thought it might take off my 
adversaries from showing their folly 
upon my more serious writings.” For 
Mr Rowse is engaged upon’more serious 
writings ; and now that he has relieved 
his, feelings or, on the more charitable 
hypothesis, drawh off his adversaries, it 


-is to be hoped that he will again culti- 


vate the patience and justice of mind 


_Which his scholarship can show and his 


exuberance needs eo 
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Efficiency 


e Gustavsberg HE boilers, specially developed for instal- 
lation in district heating plants, have in recent years 
scored a number of noted economy records under actual 
operating conditions. These fuel and labour saving weld- 
ed steel boilers are provided with efficient separators 
which permit a heating plant to be sited anywhere in a 

® ® residential neighborhood without risk of contamination. 
Winter am al n The boilers require little space and are available in units 
rated at 20 million B.T.U. and more. Detailed infor- 


mation available on request from our export department. 





IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
AB GUSTAVSBERGS FABRIKER 

STOCKHOLM « CABLES: GEBESALES + TELEX No. 1466 

[he Chancellor of the Exchequer writes :— 





/ am delighted to send a message in support of the 


impaign and to commend in the highest possible terms 
work which you are doing. I would appeal to all COMPANHIA UNI AO FABRIL, 
/mployers and Trades Union Leaders to do their utmost 


help you, and in this I know I am supported by the MINERAL ACIDS (Sulphuric 


hydrochloric and phosphoric acid) 
gp te . . ° 
lers of both sides of Parliament. CARBON DISULPHIDE 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES 
FERTILIZERS 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
COPPER SULPHATE 
SULPHUR 

CATTLE MEAL 
INSECTICIDES 

INDUSTRIAL OLS 


—_ EDIBLE OLS 
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he provision of National Savings facilities has the 

support of Employers’ Federations and Trades 
ions — over three million employees are already 
ng through such facilities offered by 60,000 firms. 


Ki 


form a National Savings Group for your own staff 
you have not one already and help them to save to 
! to their pension on retirement, to buy a house, to 


Sect 
SULPHUR OLIVE OfL, GROUND 
: NUT, LINSEED AND PALM OF 
: a holiday or to assist in the further education of LISBOA SOAPS 
CANDLES 


r children. 
JUTE AND COTTON TEXTILES 


SISAL TWINE 
CARPETS 
] } . h d ; HOSES 
t has been proved over and over again that goo 
, . : * . COCO MATS 
savings and high production go hand in hand. SACKING 
iRON AND STEEL CASTING 
So SHIPBUILDING 
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GOLD AND SILVER REFINING 


Write for particulars of schemes to 
THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL AND 
1 PRINCES GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION oe tne penmsuce 


‘ssued by The National Savings Committee, 1 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7 
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HALIFAX — i? 
Days fh tel 


AVING recently celebrated her 200th Birthday, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, has taken on a new lease of 
life . . . welcoming such diversified industries from 
England as airplanes and electronics and radar and 
having room for many more. 


Her magnificent year-round harbour, with facilities 
for handling exports and imports with dispatch and 
economy, is the CLOSEST mainland port to European 
and South American markets. Likewise her location 
provides her with first access to the Nine Hundred 
Million Dollar Market of the Maritimes—including 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. 


State briefly what size and type of site you want 
and our Mayor will promptly send you full information 
of available locations. 


MAYOR oF HALIFAX 
CITY HALL* HALIFAX,CANADA 





BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and high 
temperatures demands specialised experience of the highest 
standard in the design and manufacture of feed pumps. G. & J. 
Weir, Ltd., are pioneers and specialists in this branch of engineering, 
and are responsible for pioneering many of the developments in 
power plant practice on land and at sea. 


The Weir Organisation 

G. & j. WEIR, LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. 
ZWICKY, LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 
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Factory walls should be made of 
daylight. The skilled eye of the pattern- 
maker, the concentration of the draughts- 
man — these depend on good lighting as 
much as anything for their efficiency. In 
factories, big sensibly placed windows 
provide abundant natural light for men 
and machines. In offices, “* INSULIGHT ” 
Double-Glazing Units give daylight with 
thermal insulation. Dark passages, stair- 
ways, and windowless inner rooms can 
be brightened with panels of translucent 
“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks. 
Glass, in many shapes and forms brings 
light and life to the industrial scene. For 
advice on the best way to use it consult our 
Technical Sales and Service Department. 


LIMITED 


1953 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 


ST. HELENS, LANCS.; SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 's.w.l. TELEPHONES: ST. HELENS 4001, 
WHITEHALL 5672-6. “INSULIGHT™ is the British registered trade 


mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited.. 
the usual os i ene is, ew 
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All the features 
of a standard typewriter 
yet a “‘ portable ”’ portable 


Olivetti Lettera 22 is specially 


designed for personal use. It is compact 
and light because good design and special 
materials have made it so. It is a complete 
typewriter, with nothing left out and no part 
of the construction skimped. In short, the 
LETTERA 22 is a first-class piece of 
precision engineering. 





Height: 3'/, in. 

Overall Width: 12 in. 
Depth: 12!/, in. 
Weight: under 8 '/) Ibs. 
Price £28,15.0d. 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow £2 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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| LIFE INTERNATIONAL is a unique advertising medium for showing the 
¢ ‘ world what you have to sell. 
Every fortnight, the English-language edition of LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
} goes to more than 120 countries outside the U.S. and Canada. A 
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ACHINE-AGE REVENGE 
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Spanish-language edition circulates in the Republics of Latin 


America. 
73% of the men and women who read these editions are in the upper 
income groups. A large proportion of them are also in positions 


to influence the buying of business, industry and government. 

Only in LIFE INTERNATIONAL can you reach so many top-of-the- 
market readers in so many parts of the world. There is a place in 
its large, beautifully printed pages for the advertisements of your 


company. The Advertisement Director will be pleased to send you 
further information. 
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International SoGhatits 


LIFE IN ENGLISH — average net paid 
circulation 250,000 — 300,000 copies in 
English, circulating in 120 countries out- 
side North America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL—average net paid circu- 
lation 200,000 — 250,000 copies in Spanish, 
circulating in Central and South America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
of LIFE MaAGAzine, with a combined 
circulation of over 500,000 copies every 
fortnight. 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON WI 
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